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Just right heating 


The heating question must be met 






in every home. It is usually easy to ny 
tell on bitter cold days by the faces a 
of your neighbors which of them are — key Sf { 
enduring the ills and paying the bills a3) eas ; | 
of old-fashioned heating, and which nee Ades 
are in best mental poise because of |= Ps mw 







having begun the preparation for the 
day's work in rooms genially com- 
forted by AMERICAN Radiators and 
IDEAL Boilers. The family bread- 
winners are handicapped in the busi- 
ness competition with others unless 
they start the day in physical com- 
fort. Then, too, an evening in a cold 
house is a poor place for relaxation, 
or mental preparation to improve _ |' 
one’s position or earnings. ly 


ANERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are no longer called “luxuries,’’ because in thousands of instances they are proving to be an economy 
for any home, however small. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators provide uniform warmth 
in all rooms, far and near, and under perfect control. They bring no ashes, dust or coal-gas into the 
living rooms. They are noiseless, absolutely safe, and will outlast the house. They require no 
more caretaking in heating 5 to 15 rooms than to run a stove for one room. Their fuel saving, 
cleanliness, and protection to family health soon repay the cost of the outfit. 
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All raw materials used in the manufacture of IDEAL Boilers and AMERI 
CAN Radiators are subject to severe inspection in our Testing Laboratories. 
This testing, together with our own specially built, exclusive, t ti 

machinery, and running our factories regularly throughout the year, e1 ¢ 
us to produce the uniform, highest standard of product which has made our 
heating outfits so world-famous. This sole effort to make the best has natu 

rally brought great volume of business and enables us to put the price within 


reach of all. Most important—do not overlook the fact that IDEAL. Boiler 
ind AMERICAN Radiators are fully guaranteed. 








Meet the heating question to-day, and settle it for once and all—whether you! 
ae eee . building is old or new—farm ortown. Learnhowtoget best heating and most 
comfort for least money. Ask for book (free): ‘‘ Ideal Heating Investments 
No Exclusive Agents aly ng Chicago 
Public Showrooms at Chicago, ees 30ston, Pe ovidence ladelphia, Was N 
“Mil waukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, ‘St Pe St. Louis, Kansa cs ity, Denver, Seattl« "San Fran isc 
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Scene in Bronx Park, New York 
Copyright by Hart Schaffoer & M 


OU’LL like these new overcoat models; the Raglan, rain-proofed; The Chesterfield, a 
dress overcoat. Ask your clothier for a look at them; find our mark in them. 


The new Style Book shows many others 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 


Boston Chicago 
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Alm Oliel Women and! a New Ome 
the Ole! Worl! 


By Corra Marris 













E REACHED London one Sunday evening in June—Peggy and I. Pegg 
is a new woman and I am an old one. We are from Georgia. j 
As our cab rolled leisurely through the quiet streets, past so many grave ” } 
browed arches and old friendly doorways, Peggy said: - = Se ie hy a) 
“ ; 5 “4 , 1 ” : fr ies 
I have the feeling that I am coming home to visit my grandmother. _ ate 
An hour later the illusion still held when we were settled in our | rdgings and the maid 
had withdrawn. Peggy murmured drows 


from her bed: 








“‘ All the time she was smoothing the cov and folding my things I wanted to ask Women, I believe, like cats, are subject to periods of aberration. You may pet 2 
‘Yes; but where is our grandmother? Shall! we see her in the morning?’” pussy-kitten —bring it up on cream and a pink cus} with a blue ribbon round its 
And the next morning we did, indeed, see her—the old grandmother town | about neck; but suddenly some morning s} pea So far as you kno he has no reason 





us, peaceful, voluminous, gray-headed, with her tucking comb of ancient towers and for disappearing; but she doe he is gone a long time; then quite as unexpectedly 


































spires, green and sweet; with little children everywhere playing at her feet—a good old she reappears, thin, worn, with a tired look between her ear he goes back to her 
soul of a town that gives the impression of ha spent the greater part of her life in saucer of cream, laps it, cu p on her cushion and purrs herse osleep. * is the 
prayer. I should never commit the sacrilege of calling Londo It is the ancestor end of her movement, of her protest a t the pu ( rder of things. She settle 
in the maternal life of every country village in the South that has a big house and a into a faithful house-cat for the rest her d You do not } here she went or 
church-steeple in it. what she did le she was awa And I dou he remembers long. She had a 

Before we go any farther, however, I must introduce you to Peggy and myself and aberration of ature e! have been out in the woods somewhere trying to be 
explain more particularly how we came to embark upon these travels. a lion Phis exact } of Peggy's trave terest the wome moveme 

As I have said, Peggy is a new woman. She is a slender young being, still in her in the Old World, a e that of m« ‘ get the right opportunity to s 
early twenties, who stands upon her feet gracefully, like a little tea-rose, bending escape from it after they try 4 ‘ I g tl hould be , 
toward you as if some gentle wind were forever blowing her in your direction. Still, she understand, but that it ir, Nature | te ny Vv en for ¢ 
has a countenance that leaves you out —it is so uptilted, so pale and prayerful, and forward movements or refor Weare ¢ 
suggests that she has just seen an angel beckoning to her over your head. Her ow: a sort of house-cat prope t eam and cust 1} 
head is small, with the dark hair drawn close and sleekly braided and bound about it. 

Her brows are delicately shaded interrogation points written horizontally above a pair Why the Creamfed Cat Left Home 
of large gray eyes. Her nose is designed chiefly to lift the scene of her face, which 
would otherwise have been cast too much in the mold of ‘‘Now I lay me down to ~* COURSE, } eve } t really | 1 re r le g home, and 
sleep.”” I mean that it has a point to it, secure and beautiful, between two very thi have near é t fre 
nostrils. And, though I should not go so far as to say that. her mouth is all things to all pr ipie afterward, but 11 count « t the ta i of their feeling 
men, it was evidently made for their ardent considerati is by nature so demurely, ne disaster to the W Pe ‘ 
pinkly kissful, surmounted as it is upon a round, tenderly giving chin. in love for the last time é ring before we starté I 
I } eu a it 4 i ‘ " t ne t i t x" ( ‘ i re | it nood 
The Book That Peggy Did Not Finish an example of constancy to romantic idea e would have er ered and prayed 
away the rema eT er existence and be ud er tor i ( reatl 

_ to this the fact that she wears s« verely plain white liner fem ( I r 

broadbrimmed white Panama hat, and you receive an accurate he f é 
Peggy, the Pharisee. For nothing could have been more misleading t é e he She | 
appearance. You could not possibly infer from it that she was no r of } é TI I ( 
woman, but a new one. I attribute much of the trouble we had in En ) le was she } é 
the Continent wits would-be lovers to this dece ption Just os one may I Ame ‘ € 
meadow beside a pleasant stream a pretty house placarded ‘*To be let,” a yr ‘ é ) 
herself a sign, a little token, labeled *‘To be loved’’; but if the spirit of ‘ et ‘ é t 
visible you would have beheld a small, fierce, eaglet-headed thing wit! g hose f r 
and canary-bird claws, bent upon pecking, flapping and scratching all mank he It see ‘ 
name of women’s rights! This was Peggy, inside and out, at the time she undertook eetheart ith and take less thought tk 
this remarkable expedition in search of the upper and nether woman in the Old World, but there you have it —one ex i of the persist A 
which I shall describe off and on. the reason wi he becom iffragist i ‘ 

Her purpose was to prepare a guidebook about them, a sort of Baedeker of femininity, can improve things — especia me Dr. I el 7 0 ing i, declare 
showing how women lived, under what restrictions, what the altitude of their mind that, when girls between the ages of twelv ‘ rsue studie 
was, the longitude of their civic rights. More particularly she purposed to record their that deve the 
relation or lack of relation to the women’s movement and to note the differences between destroyed; and that, if they do exces ‘ r tured 
them and American women. Her book was to have appeared this winter but for a mentally a r Pes poor had “rt ( and | 
circumstance which I shall relate in the last chapter. Recently she presented me wit! received |} rable ment excellence é yur 
the unfinished manuscript ‘‘ As a souvenir of our travels,”’ she said, laughing in a way Nature é ild ha " ted e on es ric 






which implied that the thing was no longer of any interest to her. 
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And, though an infinite 
number of causes have led 
to the suffrage movement 
in America, this eclectic 
way of refusing sober, 
industrious men because 
they are not sufficiently 
cultured or interesting is 
peculiar to American 
women, and has had much 
to do with their joining the 
ranks of the suffragists. 
It:would be the exceptional! 
one in England who re 
fused any man sufficiently 
near her in the social 
order, even if she were a 
suffragist raised to the 
sixteenth power. The 
English suffragist aims to 
marry if she can; the 
American is resolyed that 
she will not unless she get 

exactly the pluperfect man 
she is looking for. 

All this fastidiousness 
about the kind of husband 
she did not want and an 
ardent interest in the 
uffrage, coupled with an 
independent income, led 
Peggy to undertake this 
tour of inspecting women 
in England and on the 
Continent with reference 
to writing the Baedeker of 
femininity already men- 





Bx«xcept That They are More 
Audaciously Dressed 





“Because I did not see 
him; and if I had I should 
have thought him merely 
an impudent fellow and I 
should have gone on 
sitting. In America a 
man is not impolite who 
speaks to a woman cour- 
teously, but if he stares at 
her he is recognized as a 
rude person!” 

This serves as an illus- 
tration of the sharpness of 
the American feminine 
tongue and of the droll 
impudence of the English 
gentlewoman’s —and it 
indicates why they will go 
on disliking one another 
for at least another thou 
sand years. 

There is the Smart Set 
in England, which does not 
differ in appearance from 
the same class of people at 
home-—except, if possible, 
they are more audaciously 
dressed. The first duchess 
we saw was sitting in her 
box at the theater, looking 
like a very fine old white 
Plymouth Rock hen at a 
state fair—and she was 
sucking her tongue! I do 
not mean that all duch- 
esses suck their tongues 
but that any one of them 








tioned. Iam her aunt, and 

I was obliged to accompany 

her because ’she threatened to go alone if I did not. From 
June until November you might have trailed us through 
England and Europe by the suffrage dust Peggy kicked 
up, finding all the different kinds of women she could and 
tugging them in her notebook. She scorned to practice the 
instinetive prudence of her sex and went alone to places 
in many of the large cities that must have frightened her 
guardian angel until his wing-feathers chattered. 

1 am an old woman myself, with a figure developed 
largely by sitting down, and it was impossible for me to 
keep up with Peggy, who was always attending some meet- 
ing of the suffragists, or wrestling sympathetically with 
them over the problem of bettering the condition of girls 
whose fingers are paralyzed by working in lead, or of the 
thousands of women in England who make bricks with 
their hands, and of other thousands who labor in the coal 
mines -to say nothing of the tens of thousands in the 
factories and shops. I spent the greater part of my time 
in quieter tea-table corners observing women in general 
and setting down these impressions, having it in mind to 
help Peggy with her Baedeker, because it seemed to me, in 
her ardor about the new woman, she might fail to get 
enough about the old-fashioned ones—and there must be 
more of these in England than in any other country. 


Etiquette for Americans in London 


I SHALL begin by setting down here some rules of eti- 
quette that should govern American women when they 
meet English women socially. 

First —Do not put on your prettiest frock when invited to 
atea-party. They will, but they do not like the instinctive 
stylishness of American women. And be sure to get a 
feather soa and a parasol. Wear the boa, even if it is the 
hottest day in July, and keep your parasol up even if you 
ure on the lawn even if the skies are so clouded that the 
whole land seems to be dreaming in a dim minster-aisle 
light. By their boas and parasols shall you know them 
the English women~ everywhere. Peggy used to amuse 
herself counting the number of ladies sitting or walking 
in their twilight gardens in the late afternoon with their 
sunshades up. 

Second--Suppress all your pleasant manners. Be as 
cool and glum as you can. This will be counted in your 
favor as dignity and reserve. English women are con- 
stantly calling attention to the bad manners of Americans. 
What they mean is their scandalous graciousness and 
friendliness. 

Third—Even if you are a very famous person and are 
known in your own country as a distinguished artist or 
sculptor or musician, do not mention anything you have 
ever done. They resent this as being especially indicative 
of our bad taste, our naive egotism. Meanwhile you must 
listen patiently while every one of them tells what she has 
done. Nothing can surpass the superior air with which 
she discusses her own performances, or even runs her hand 
into her pocket—they all have pockets—and takes out 
a little clipping, say, from the Lady’s Field, and permits 
you to read what the press says about her. And you must 


continue to look interested while she quite gratuitously 
explains to you that her friends are so exclusive they never 
receive strangers — meaning, of course, Americans. 

Fourth—No matter how much you have enjoyed your- 
self, when you take your leave be careful not to say so. 
They will not understand. They will think you have been 
so complimented by their invitation that you are quite 
beside yourself with gratitude. 

In short, if you have made a dumb fool of yourself during 
the entire afternoon you may win the doubtful praise from 
them of being dubbed a “nice person.” If you are bright 
and charming, however, and talk entertainingly, they will 
enjoy you as they would an amusing matinée; but they 
will neither like nor trust you. There is certainly no other 
woman in the world toward whom they have such a strange 
instinctive antipathy as toward the American woman. 
The most attractive women I met in England were two 
Americans who had lived there so long they had with- 
drawn into a kind of glistening witty silence when in the 
presence of British ladies-at-arms. 

The Englishman does not feel the same aversion toward 
American women; but, on the other hand, he is unwilling 
to be attracted by them. He fights against this with heavy 
self-protection. He, also, disapproves of American women; 
and the frankness with which hetells you about it surpasses 
anything we know in the way of candor. 

“‘Americans do not seem to have any background,” a 
very fine old gentleman said to me, wrinkling his brows and 
wagging his head deploringly. 

“Oh, yes, we have,” I replied. 

““What is it?”” he demanded. 

“You,” I replied. ‘* We have spread out, gone forward 
and done a good deal to improve ourselves; but every 
American claims the English and English history as his 
background. That is what you are for to us.” 

He was too outraged for speech. He could not have 
glared more indignantly if I had stolen his British Museum. 

Above everything, I should advise Americans to avoid 
all contact with the nobility of England, including their 
side lines of gentlefolk. I was deeply impressed with the 
effect of social servility these people have upon their own 
countrywomen in particular; and from what I could see 
they are extremely provincial, ill-bred persons. This is 
naturalé The only contact they have with the life of the 
people is in administering the laws or charity to the poor. 
This gives them ugly, hectoring dispositions. An Amer- 
ican lady visiting in St. George's Square went out one day 
and sat down in the old garden in the middle of the square, 
a sort of park for the people in that neighborhood, which 
is inclosed by iron palings. Presently an Englishwoman 
approached her and said very bruskly: 

“Do you know you are sitting in Lord So-and-So’s 
chair?” 

“No; I did not know it,” said the American, rising. 
There is no name on it to indicate that it is private 
property !”’ 

“Well, it is; and he is too courteous to speak to you, but 
he has been staring at you for an hour. Why didn’t you 
get up?” 


oer 


will do it, if it is her habit, 
before ten thousand peo 
ple, with a dignity that makes it a phenomenon of gentil 
ity rather than an absurdity —just as her daughter will 
wear a gown with the bodice cut down to the waist-line 
behind if she decides to show that much of her beautiful 
spine. A woman is always to be pardoned if she uncor 
sciously lifts her skirts too far when she is out walking; 
but I suppose if a girl should appear in Central Park during 
the doxology hour of the Sabbath day with her tight skirt 
slit from the bottom—back and front —more than halfway 
to her knees she would be arrested. And certainly one doe 
not expect to see such a sight in a staid old Anglo-Saxon 
town like London; but there they were, the spoiled shirt 
tailed darlings of their lord and lady papas and mammas, 
striding along quite nonchalantly —and from church, mind 
you! The English are never without their visible relics, 
however; and sitting in Rotten Row, like a strange specter 
beside a living stream, wesaw a very old grand dame in her 
satin gown. She wore a white peruke exactly similar to 
that upon the head of the statue of King George IIT in 
Trafalgar Square, tied with a black ribbon behind; and 
upon her ancient wagging head was a black satin bonnet 
made in the fashion of the seventeenth century. She held 
a silver snuff-box in one hand and the handle of her parasol 
in the other. One felt inclined to walk up to her and say: 

“‘Madam, you have made a mistake; you have risen too 
soon. This is not the Resurrection; it is the old Mayfair 
you used to know, moved to Rotten Row! 


That Which an English Woman Never Changes 


HAT which puzzles the stranger most is the amazing 

hiatus between the lively, frolicsome English girl of the 
better classes and her stolid mother. An English woman 
may change everything else, but not her expression after 
she is thirty-five. From that time on her countenance i 
no longer moved by any wind of the spirit. It is fixed, and 
corresponds in voluminousness with the gathers in her 
skirt behind. If she looks at you you feel as if the Abbey of 
Westminster were giving you a cold, stony stare. If she 
smiles it is as if some wag had taken a red pencil and cari 
catured the front of that dignified edifice. You feel that 
her smile is an impiety she has committed against her real 
nature. And it is a sort of discovery to find out how her 
plastic youth is changed into this rigid mortar-and-stone 
effect. The animation of the English girl is in her legs and 
spine, not in her head. As she grows older, the prison 
house of custom closes its doors upon her. She is cooled, 
like a little planet made to revolve forever in a certain 
orbit. She thinks, but her thoughts do not surprise her 
enough to change her expression, because they are the 
same thoughts her foremothers have had for a thousand 
years. One of the greatest miracles of our time is the 
escape of an ever-increasing number of these young women 
into thesuffrage movement — but I shall offer an explanation 
of that later. 

We heard so much from Englishmen about the idleness 
of American women that, though I could not defend them 
from the charge, I began to look about to see how the 
English women deceived their lords into thinking them 
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more industrious. As a matter of fact, they are quite as 
idle as our women except when they are administering 
some charitable fund; but they go about it more deceit- 
fully. Your English woman is always doing nothing when 
you see her with a few yards of lace and fine lawn, or when 
she has a lot of prettily hued skeins of silk and an embroid- 
ery frame, both very attractive to the masculine eye. I 
mean that practically she is not doing what he thinks she 
is—making something really useful. She really has her 
eyes demurely cast down, attracting him, giving him the 
playful opportunity to hold her skein while she unwinds 
it—and maybe gets her fingers tangled with his in the web 
of beautiful threads. American girls do not need to resort 
to such a subterfuge in order to attract a lover, and our 
older women of the idle class are too frankly interested in 
society to pretend they have this ancient darning-needle 
interest in life. There are a thousand ways to practice 
idleness honestly besides the way we do it, and the English 
women are past mistresses in all of them. 

So far, the Anglo-Sz xon women are less morally meddle- 
some about their men than we are. I doubt if many of 
them try to “save’’ their husbands, as every American wife 
does at the start anyhow; and she usually keeps it up, even 
if she doesn’t save him from anything except the ‘‘use of 
tobacco.” This takes a good deal off the English woman’s 
mind, one can imagine, and accounts in part for the health 
and placidity of her being. If she marries a drunkard she 
lets him go on drinking, until she 
peaceful widow. 
class with that 


becomes a still more 
I have not seen a single one of the better 
drawn-down, careworn, anxious-hearted 





HEY were discussing languidly, as such 

groups do, seeking from each topic a peg 

on which to hang a few epigrams that 
might be retold in the lip currency of the club 
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expression so common among American wives. On the 
other hand, she bears healthier children and more of ther. 
Nine appears to be a satisfactory number of offspring in 
an English home, though many have to content themselves 
with less; but they all want children. A very distinguished 
gentleman, himself the father of nine, showed me the 
photograph of a beautiful woman, a relative. 

“She never had any children,”’ sadly 
the tragedy of her life!’ 

An Englishman thinks he has said the best thing possible 
of a young girl when he comments upon her health and 
physical vitality, and of an 
“‘She is a splendid mother.” 

On Sunday morning at the same hour that the pageant 
Hyde Park, at Hounds- 


he said ‘It was 


older woman when he Says: 


is passing along Rotten Row, in 


ditch, in Whitechapel, there is a sale of old clothes in 
progress. This accounts for the fact that so many women 
and children in London and other large cities of England 


ragbag, but out of 


For these second 


look as if they had come not out of a 
some old horsehair trunk in the 
hand clothes are a staple part of 
They are bought by the 


iLLic. 
tne charity organizations, 
working classes even more that 
they are given to the poor. Thus the maid in the lodging 
where you stay her 


They “the ladies” of 


recelve ¢€ 1iough wages to buy 


hed t 


may not 





clothing. furni » her by 


are 


whatever organization happens to be looking after her 
she may be the daughter ol respectable parents; but 
where the family consists of half a dozen or more childre 


and the father recei 
week, it will be seen that the girl 


ves from twelve to t wenty 


hillings a 


is virtually a p: , even 
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Steingall, the painter, florid of gesture and 
effete, foreign in type, with black-rimmed 
glasses and trailing ribbon of black silk that cut 
across his cropped beard and cavalry mus- 
taches; De Gollyer, a critic, who preferred to 
be known as a man about town, short, feverish, 
incisive, who slew platitudes with one adjective 
and tagged a reputation with three; Rankin, 
the architect, always in a defensive explanatory 
attitude, who held his elbows on the table, his 
hands before his long sliding nose, and gestured 
with his fingers; Quinny, the illustrator, long 
and gaunt, with a predatory eloquence that 
charged irresistibly down on any subject, cut it 
off, surrounded it, and raked it with enfilading 
wit and satire; and Peters, whose methods of 
existence were a mystery, a young man of 
fifty, who had done nothing and who knew 
every one by his first name, the club postman, 
who carried the tittle-tattle, the bon mot 
the news of the day, who drew up a petition a 
week and pursued the house committee with 
a daily grievance. 

About the latticed porch, which ran around 
the sanded yard with its feeble fountain and 
futile evergreens, other groups were eying one 
another, or engaging in desultory conversation, 
oppressed with the heaviness of the night. 

At the round table, Quinny alone, absorbing 
energy as he devoured the conversation, having 
routed Steingall on the Germans and Arche- 
ology and Rankin on the origins of the Lord’s 
Prayer, had seized achance remark of De 
Gollyer’s to say: 

“There are only half a dozen 
world. Like everything that’s true it 
true.” He waved his long, gouty fingers in t} 
direction of Steingall, who, having been silenced 
was regarding him with a look of sleepy indiff¢r- 
“What is more to the point, is the small 
imber of human relations that are so simp! 
1 yet so fundamental that they 
ally played upon, re-dressed, and reinterpreted 
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ence, 


can be eter- 

















every language, in every age, and yet remain | 
1exhaustible in the possibility of variations.” 

“By George, that is so,” said Steingall, wak- 
ing up. “Every art does go back to three or 


four notes, 





In composition it is the same thing. 
new years. 
that is true! We invent nothing, nothing!” 

“Take the eternal triangle,” said Quinn) 
to surrender his advantage, while Rankin 
in a bored way continued to gaze drear 
star or two. d a woma: 
aman. Obviously: it 
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tankin satisfied, smiled and winked victoriously over 
to Tommers, who was listening from an adjacent table. 

“Of course your suggestion is out of order, my dear man, 
to this extent,” said Quinny, who never surrendered, “in 
that I am talking of fundamentals and you are citing 
details. Nevertheless, [ could answer that the situation 
you give, as well as the whole school it belongs to, can be 
traced back to the commonest of human emotions, curi- 
osity; and that the story of Bluebeard and the Moonstone 
are to all purposes identically the same.” 

At this Steingall, who had waited hopefully, gasped and 
made as though to leave the table. 

“T shall take up your contention,” said Quinny without 
pause for breath, “first, because you have opened up one 
of my pet topics, and, second, because it gives me a chance 
totalk.” He gave a sidelong glance at Steingall and winked 
at De Gollyer. ‘“ What is the peculiar fascination that the 
detective problem exercises over the human mind? You 
will say curiosity. Yes and no. Admit at once that the 
whole art of a detective story consists in the statement of 
Any one I can do it. Steingall 

The solution doesn’t count. It is usually 
banal What interests us is, can 
we guess it, just it down for 
hours and fiddle over the puzzle column in a Sunday balder 
Same idea. There you have it, the problem—the 
detective story. Now why the fascination? I'll tell you. 
It appeals to our curiosity, yes—but deeper to a sort of 
intellectual vanity. Here are six matches, arrange them to 
rake four squares; five men present, a theft takes place 
who’s the thief? Who will guess it first? Whose brain 
will show its superior cleverness— see? ‘That’s all—that’s 
all it is.”’ 

“Out of all of which,” said De Gollyer, “the interesting 
Rankin has supplied the reason why the 
does all 


an do it. 


the problem. 

even can do it. 
it should be prohibited. 
as an able-minded man will 


dash. 


thing is that 
upply of detective fiction is inexhaustible. It 
come down to the simplest terms. Seven possibilities 
answer. It is a formula, ludicrously simple, mechanical, 
und yet we will always pursue it to the end. The marvel 
is that writers should seek: for any other formula when here 
By George, I could start 


one 


is one so safe, that can never fail 
up a factory on it.” 

“The reason is,” said Rankin, “that the situation does 
constantly occur, It’s a situation that any of us might 
yet into any time. As a matter of fact, now, | personally 
know two such occasions when | was of the party; and 
devilish uncomfortable it was too.” 

“What happened?” said Steingall. 

“Why, there is no story to it particularly. 
take had been made and the other time the real thief was 
detected by accident a year later. In both cases only one 
or two of us knew what had happened.” 

De Gollyer and Rankin each had similar incidents to 
recall, Steingall, after reflection, related another that had 
happened to a friend. 

“Of course, of course, my dear gentlemen,” said Quinny 
impatiently, for he had been silent too long, “you are 
glorifying commonplaces. Every crime, I tell you, 
expresses itself in the terms of the picture puzzle that you 
feed to your six-year-old. It’s only the variation that is 
interesting. Now quite the most remarkable turn of the 
complexities that can be developed is, of course, the well- 
known instance of the visitor at a club and the rare coin. 
Of course every one knows that? What?” 

Rankin smiled in a bored, superior way, but the others 
protested their ignorance. 

“Why, it’s very well known,” said Quinny lightly. “A 
distinguished visitor is brought into a club—dozen men, 
say, present, at dinner, long table. Conversation finally 
veers around to curiosities and relics. One of the members 
present then takes from his pocket what he announces as 
passes it around the 
table. Coin travels back and forth, every one examining 
it, and the conversation goes to another topic, say the 
influence of the bicycle on domestic infelicity, or some ot her 
such asininely intellectual <lub topic you know? All at 
once the owner calls for his coin 

“The coin is nowhere to be found. 
First they 
the coin is 


Once a mis- 


one of the rarest coins in existence 


Every one looks at 
a joke. Then it 
immensely valuable. Who 


every one else suspect 
becomes serious 
has taken it? 

“The owner is a gentleman—does the gentlemaniy 
idiotic thing of course, laughs, says he knows some one is 
playing a practical joke on him and that the coin will be 
returned tomorrow. The others refuse to leave the situa- 
tion so. One man proposes that they all submit to a 
search. Every one gives his assent until it comes to the 
stranger. He refuses, curtly, roughly, without giving any 
reason. Uncomfortable silence—-the man is a guest. No 
one knows him particularly well—but still he is a guest. 
One member tries to make him understand that no offence 
is offered, that the suggestion was simply to clear the 
atmesphere, and all that sort of bally rot, you know. 

***T refuse to allow my person to be searched,’ says the 
stranger, very firm, very proud, very English, you know, 
‘and I refuse to give my reason for my action.’ 

‘Another silence. The men eye him and then glance at 
one another. What's to be done? Nothing. There is 


etiquette —that magnificent inflated balloon. The visitor 
evidently has the coin—but he is their guest and etiquette 
protects him. Nice situation, eh? 

“The table is cleared. A waiter removes a dish of fruit 
and there under the ledge of the plate where it has been 
pushed—is the coin. Banal explanation, eh? Of course. 
Solutions always should be. At once every one in profuse 
apologies! Whereupon the visitor rises and says: 

“*Now I can give you the reason for my refusal to be 
searched. There are only two known specimens of the coin 
in existence, and the second happens to be here in my 
waistcoat pocket.’ ” 

“Of course,” said Quinny with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“the story is well invented, but the turn to it is very nice 
very nice indeed.” 

“IT did know the story,” said Steingall, to be disagree- 
able; “‘the ending, though, is too obvious to be invented. 
The visitor should have had on him not another coin, but 
something absolutely different, something destructive, 
say, of a woman’s reputation, and a great tragedy should 
have been threatened by the casual misplacing of the 
coin.” 

“T have heard the same story told in a dozen different 
ways,” said Rankin. 

“It has happened a hundred times. It 
continually happening,” said Steingall. 

“T know one extraordinary instance,’’ said Peters, who 
up to the present, secure in his climax, had waited with a 
professional smile until the other guns had been silenced. 
“In fact, the most extraordinary instance of this sort I 
have ever heard.” 

“Peters, you little rascal,” said Quinny with a sidelong 
glance, “I perceive you have quietly been letting us dress 
the stage for you.” 

“It is not a story that will please every one,” 
to whet their appetite. 

“Why not?” 

**Because you will want to know what no one can ever 


must be 


said Peters, 


know.” 

“Tt has no conclusion then?” 

“Yes and no. As far as it concerns a woman, quite the 
most remarkable woman I have ever met, the story is 
complete. As for the rest, it is what it is, because it is one 
example where literature can do nothing better than 
record.” 

“Do I know the woman?” asked De Gollyer, who 
flattered himself on passing through every class of society. 
“Possibly, but no more than any one else.” 

**An actress?” 

“What she has been in the past I don’t know 
moter would better describe her. Undoubtedly she has 
been behind the scenes in many an untold intrigue of the 
business world. A very feminine woman, and yet, as you 
shall see, with an unusual instantaneous masculine power 
of decision.” 

“*Peters,”’ said Quinny, waving a warning finger, ‘‘ you 
are destroying your story. Your preface will bring an 
anticlimax.” 

“You shall judge,” said Peters, who waited until his 
audience was in strained attention before opening his 
story. “The names are, of course, disguises.”’ 


a pro- 


Mrs. Rita Kildair inhabited a charming bachelor-girl 
studio, very elegant, of the duplex pattern, in one of the 
buildings just off Central Park West. She knew pretty 
nearly every one in that indescribable society in New 
York that is drawn from all levels, and that imposes but 
one condition for membership—to be amusing. She knew 
every one and no one knew her. No one knew beyond the 
vaguest rumors her history or her means. No one had 
ever heard of a Mr. Kildair. There was always about her 
a certain defensive reserve the moment the limits of 
acquaintanceship had been reached. She had a certain 
amount of money, she knew a certain number of men in 
Wall Street affairs and her studio was furnished with taste 
and even distinction. She was of any age. She might 
have suffered everything or nothing at all. In this mingled 
society her invitations were eagerly sought, her dinners 
were spontaneous, and the discussions, though gay and 
usually daring, were invariably under the control of wit 
and good taste. 

On the Sunday night of this adventure she had, accord- 
ing to her invariable custom, sent away her Japanese butler 
and invited to an informal chafing-dish supper seven of her 
more congenial friends, all of whom, as much as could be 
said of any one, were habitués of the studio. 

At seven o’clock, having finished dressing, she put in 
order her bedroom, which formed a sort of free passage 
between the studio and a small dining room to the kitchen 
beyond. Then, going into the studio, she lit a wax taper 
and was in the act of touching off the brass candlesticks 
that lighted the room when three knocks sounded on the 
door and a Mr. Flanders, a broker, compact, nervously 
alive, well groomed, entered with the informality of 
assured acquaintance. 

“You are early,” said Mrs. Kildair in surprise. 

“On the contrary, you are late,” said the broker, 
glancing at his watch. 
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“Then be a good boy and help me with the candles,” 
she said, giving him a smile and a quick pressure of her 
fingers. 

He obeyed, asking nonchalantly: 

“I say, dear lady, who’s to be here tonight?” 

“The Enos Jacksons.” 

“T thought they were separated.” 

**Not yet.” 

“Very interesting! Only you, dear lady, would have 
thought of serving us a couple on the verge.” 

“Tt’s interesting, isn’t it?” 

“Assuredly. Where did you know Jackson? 

“Through the Warings. Jackson’s a rather doubtful 
person, isn’t he?” 

“Let’s call him a very sharp lawyer,” said Flanders 
defensively. ‘‘They tell me, though, he is on the wrong 
side of the market—in deep.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I? I’m a bachelor,” he said with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “and if I come a cropper it makes no difference.” 
“Is that possible?” she said, looking at him quickly. 

“Probable even. And who else is coming?” 

“Maude Lille 

“T think not.” 

“You met her here —a journalist.” 

“Quite so, a strange career.” 

“Mr. Harris, a clubman, is coming, and the Stanley 
Cheevers.”’ 

“The Stanley Cheevers!”’ said Flanders 
surprise. ‘“‘Are we going to gamble?” 

“You believe in that scandal about bridge? 

“Certainly not,” said Flanders, smiling. ‘“‘You see I 
was present. The Cheevers play a good game, a well 
united game, and have an unusual system of makes, 
By-the-way, it’s Jackson who is very attentive to Mrs. 
Cheever, isn’t it?”’ 

“Quite right.” 

“What a charming party,” Flander 
**And where does Maude Lille come in? 

“Don’t joke. She is in a desperate way 
Kildair, with a little sadness in her eyes 

“And Harris?” 

“Oh, he is to make the salad and cream the chicken.” 

“‘Ah, I see the whole party. I, of course, am to add the 
element of respectability.” 

“Of what?” 

She looked at him steadily until he 
dropping his glance. 

“*Don’t be an ass with me, my dear Flanders.” 

““By George, if this were Europe I’d wager you were in 
the secret service, Mrs. Kildair.” 

“Thank you.” 

She smiled appreciatively and moved about the studio, 
giving the finishing touches. The Stanley Cheevers 
entered, a short fat man with a vacant fat face and a slow- 
moving eye, and his wife, voluble, nervous, overdressed and 
pretty. Mr. Harris came with Maude Lille, a woman, 
straight, dark, Indian, with great masses of somber hair held 
in a little too loosely for neatness, with thick, quick lips and 
eyes that rolled away from the person who was talking to 
her. The Enos Jacksons were late and still agitated as they 
entered. His forehead had not quite banished the scowl, 
nor her eyes the scorn. He was of the type that never lost 
his temper, but caused others to lose theirs, immovable in 
his opinions, with a prowling walk, a studied antagonism 
in his manner, and an impudent look that fastened itself 
unerringly on the weakness in the person to whom he spoke. 
Mrs. Jackson, who seemed fastened to her husband by an 
invisible leash, had a hunted, resisting quality back of a 
certain desperate dash, which she assumed rather than felt 
in her attitude toward life. One looked at her curiously 
and wondered what such a nature would do in a crisis, with 
a lurking sense of a woman who carried with her her own 
impending tragedy. As soon as the company had been 
completed and the incongruity of the selection had been 
perceived, a smile of malicious anticipation ran the rounds, 
which the hostess cut short by saying: 

‘Well, now that every one is here, this is the order of 
the night: You can quarrel all you want, you can whisper 
all the gossip you can think of about one another, but 
every one is to be amusing! Also every one is to help with 
the dinner—nothing formal and nothing serious. We may 
all be bankrupt tomorrow, divorced or dead, but tonight we 
will be gay . 


9” 


you know her? 


with some 


” 


said 


flippantly. 


aid Mrs, 


turned away, 


that is the invariable rule of the house! 

Immediately a nervous laughter broke out and the 
company chattering began to scatter through the rooms. 

Mrs. Kildair, stopping in her bedroom, donned a 
Watteaulike cooking apron, and slipping her rings from 
her fingers fixed the three on her pincushion with a hatpin. 

“Your rings are beautiful, dear, beautiful,” said the low 
voice of Maude Lille, who with Harris and Mrs. Cheever 
were in the room. 

“There’s only one that is very valuable,” said Mrs. 
Kildair, touching with her thin fingers the ring that lay 
uppermost, two large diamonds, flanking a magnificent 
sapphire. 

“Tt is beautiful—very beautiful,” said the journalist, 
her eyes fastened to it with an uncontrollable fascination. 
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She put out her fingers and let them rest caressingly on the 
sapphire, withdrawing them quickly as though the contact 
had burned them. 

“It must be very valuable,” she said, her breath catch- 

ing a little. Mrs. Cheever, moving forward, suddenly 
looked at the ring. 
“It cost five thousand six years ago,” said Mrs. Kildair, 
glancing down at it. ‘It has been my talisman ever since. 
For the moment, however, I am cook; Maude Lille, you 
are scullery maid; Harris is the chef, and we are under his 
Mrs. Cheever, did you ever peel onions?” 

“Good Heavens, no!” said Mrs. Cheever, recoiling. 

“Well, there are no onions to peel,”’ said Mrs. Kildair, 
laughing. “All you'll have to do is to help set the table. 
On to the kitchen!” 

Under their hostess’ gay guidance the seven guests began 
to circulate busily through the rooms, laying the table, 
grouping the chairs, opening bottles, and preparing the 
material for the chafing dishes. Mrs. Kildair in the 
kitchen ransacked the ice box, and with her own hands 
chopped the Sines herbes, shredded the 
measured the cream. 

“Flanders, carry this in carefully,”’ she said, her hands 
in a towel. ‘‘Cheever, stop watching your wife and put 
the salad bowl on the table. Everything ready, Harris? 
All right. Every 
one sit down. I'll 


] 
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orders, 


chicken and 
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sound, and yet each guest was aware of it at the same 
moment, with a little nervous start. 

“Heavens, dear lady,” exclaimed Flanders, “you come 
in on us like a Greek tragedy! What is it you have for us, 
a surprise?” 

As he spoke she turned her swift glance on him 
her forehead together until the eyebrows ran in a 
line. 


“I have something to say to you,” she sald 








sharp, businesslike manner, watching the company wit! 
penetrating eagerness. 

There was no mista 
Mr. Harris extinguishec 
dish clumsily with 
Cheever and Mrs. Eno swung about abrupt! 
Maude Lille rose a little from her seat, while the men imi- 
tated 
shuffling of the feet. 

*“*Mr. Enos Jackson? 

“Yes, Mrs. Kildair.”’ 

“Kindly do as I ask you.” 

“Certainly.” 

She had spoken his name with a peremptory positiveness 
that was almost an accusation. He 
his eyebrows a little in surprise 


king the seriousness of her voice. 
i the oil lamp, covering the chat ng 
a discordant, disagreeable sound. Mr 
Jackson 
clumsy 


these movements of expectanc with a 


rose calmly, raising 


“But, 


little nervous cat 
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erribly worked up! 


“Miss Lille?” 
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be right in.” 

She went into 
her bedroom, and 
divesting herself of 
her apron hung it 
inthecloset. Then 
going to her dress- 
ing table she drew 
the hatpin from 
the pincushion and 
carelessly slipped 
the rings on her fin- 
gers. All at once 
she frowned and 
looked quickly at 
her hand. Only 
two rings were 
there, the third 
ring, the one with 
the sapphire and 
the two diamonds, 
was missing. 

**Stupid,’’ she 
said to herself, and 
returned to her 
dressing table. 
All at 
stopped. She re- 
membered quite 
clearly putting the 
pin through the 
three rings. She 
made no attempt 
to search further, 
but remained with- 
out moving, her 
fingers drumming 
slowly on thetable, 
her head to one 
side, her lip drawn 
in a little between 
her teeth, listening 
with a frown to 
the babble from 


once she 








the outer room. 

Who had taken 

the ring? Each guest had had a dozen opport 

in the course of the time she had been in the kitche 

“Too much time before the mirror, dear lady,” called 
out Flanders gayly, who from where he was seated could 
see her. 

t is not he,” she said quickly. 
“VW hy not? He is clever—who knows? Let me think.” 

To gain time she walked back slowly 
her head bowed, her thumb between her teeth. 

‘Who has taken it?” 

She ran over the character of her guests and t 
tions as she knew them. Strangely 
mind stopped upon some reason that might explain 
sudden temptation. 

‘I shall find out nothing this way,” she said to herself 
after a moment’s deliberation; ‘‘that is not the important 

hing to me just now. The important thing is to get the 
ring back.” 

And slowly, deliberately, sl e be gat 
forth, her clenched hand beating the 
measure of her journey. 

Five minutes later, as Harris, install 
chafing dish, was giving directions, s} 
Kildair came into the room like a lengt} f 
Her entrance had been made with scarcely a perceptible 
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ning shadow. 





‘*Go to the door,” she continued, shifting her 
from him to the other ““Are youthere? Lock it. Br 
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He executed tl yu gling 1 re 
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“*Mr. Cheever?” she sa 
“Yes, Mrs. Kildair.”’ 
‘Blow out all the candles except the candelabrum o 
table.” 
“Put out the lights, Mrs. Kildair 
**At once.” 
Mr. Cheever, in rising, met the glance 


the look of questioning and wonder that passed did not 


escape the hostess. 
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the last twenty 
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SOME OF THE UNWRITTEN LAWS HE ENFORCED 


VTE graces of courtesy, gentleness 
and good nature won me to Mr. 
Rockefeller at our first meeting. 

His operations had bereaved me. He I 

had taken over first our customers, then 

our refinery; but now, for the vestiges r 

of our goodwill he seemed to give his | 

own freely. I could not realize that this | 
gentleman, colorless of face and dress, 
was the ogre of the oilfields, the terror 

of whom Venango County mothers 

warned their offspring: ‘‘ Run, children, 

or Rockefeller’ll get you!” Harmless, 

almost humorous, was his air, and mild, | 

urbane, soft-spoken his manner, as he j 

paused in my laboratory, Number 

Twenty-eight of the suites inthe Standard 

Oi] Building -— Cleveland —- welcoming, 

with hands crossed behind his large | 

figure, the heat from the baseburner that i 

morning in 1879; and there was an elfin 

look in his éyes as he inquired: 

‘‘Has any one given you the law of 
these offices? No? It is this: no one 
does anything if he ean get anybody else 
to do it. You smile; but think it over. 
Your department is the testing of oils. 
You are responsible; but, as soon as you 
can, get some one whom you can rely on, 
train him to the work, sit down, cock up 
your heels and think out some way for 
the Standard Oil Company to make some 
money.” Without another word he left 
the room as quietly as he had come. 


John D.’s Exerciser 


fey I recall an incident, so far as 
I know, unusual if not unmatched. 
One afternoon, just before closing time, a 
young man who occupied an apartment 
by himself, where he was employed as 
accountant, rushed into my quarters 
pale and agitated, exclaiming: 

“T’ve lost my job! I’ve got to go! 
I’ve insulted John D.’’—the office name 
of Mr. Rockefeller. ‘It was this way,” 
he continued, after collecting himself: ‘“‘ You recollect my 
telling you of a wood-and-rubber contrivance that had 
been put up in my room and of the man who came 
every day to pull and haul at it for exercise? Well, the 
thing was a nuisance. So this morning when he came in I 
told him I wouldn’t stand for it any longer; that he was to 
take his contraption out of my place and put it somewhere 
else. He said, ‘All right!’—he’d have it removed; and, 
sure enough, when I returned after lunch it had been taken 
away. 

“But now 
from the barrel department, 
day’s report to McGregor; 
same man: ‘All right, 
figures ready for you.’ Now what shall I do?” asked 
the distracted accountant. 

I advised him to return to his work as usual and to try 
to see Mr. Rockefeller the next day and apologize; but 
efforts for an interview were unavailing. No apology was 





what do you think? I have just come 
where I went to make my 
and he was saying to this 
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“five or ten cents” and selling them 
at a dollar and a half or two 
dollars.” 

I return to the pleasant mystery that 


, a. ae ae 
veiled his movements and to his most 








** Run, Children, or Rockefeltier'ii Get You!" 


agreeable manners. He was persuasive 
as well. I recall the experience of Turner, 
our refining superintendent, in the earlier 
days of Rockefeller & Andrews. 

“T was buying residuum of them,” 
related Turner. ‘“‘One day I went to 
Mr. Rockefeller to return an invoice for 
ten barrels. I handed it to him, informing 
him that he had sent me, by mistake 
perhaps, not residuum but tar, useless to 
me orto anyone. Three times I caught 
myself going out of that office with the 
invoice in my hands, accepting the stuff. 
Finally I realized what a fool he was 
making of me. I didn’t dare listen to 
him any longer. I just ran back from the 
door, threw down the invoice on his desk 
and yelled at him, ‘It’s tar; that’s all it 
is. I won’t haveit!’ and gotout. [knew 
I’d be beat if I listened to him again. 
He sent for the tar all right, for the 
barrels were good for something. Oh, 
he’s slick!’ 

That was Mr. Rockefeller’s tempera 
mental advantage— attracting people to 
do what he wanted them to do. Inan 
interview in Compiégne, France, he said 
of himself: “It is chiefly to my conti- 
dence in men and my ability to inspire 
their confidence in me that I owe my 
success in life.” I was to feel the 
fascination myself. 

Early in the first spring of my engage- 
ment, tabulations of the determination 
of the oil qualities in the products sent 
to my department from the Cleveland 
refineries for analysis were required by 
the sales-office in the form of signed 
certificates. These were sent out to the 
larger customers with bills of lading and 








rendered. Nothing more was said about the occurrence 
and the needlessly alarmed man was occupying his position 
as usual when I left the company. 

It was not strange that he could not find Mr. Rocke- 
feller. He was by desire an insulated man. His was the 
least-known face in the offices. He was reported to inhabit 
them three hours a day; but his appearances and disap- 
pearances were curtained, suggested private approaches, 
withdrawn stairways and corridors. 

“Mr. Rockefeller is unobtrusive, 
the secretaries. 

“Unobtrusive! 
the building or leave it. 


” T remarked to one of 


He is sly. I never have seen him enter 
No one knows when he comes or 


goes. And yet the other day, when I was at work at my 
standing desk over there, all at once he stood by my side. 
With a polite ‘Permit me,’ he began turning page after 
page of one of the books. 
he said. 
take of entry: 


‘Very well kept—very, indeed,’ 

Then he stopped at a page and pointed out a mis- 

‘A little error here; you will correct it?’ 
And he was gone. And [ will take 
my oath that it was the only error 
in the book!” 

Rehearsed? I do not know; per- 
haps instinctive! Since his child- 
hood days of ‘‘ Ledger A,” the lobes 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s brain have been 
an automatic account. Figures are 
as near his soul now as when its 
chief joy was a successful trade. 
They have even invaded the one 
primitive taste left him—that for 
Nature, until it is hardly authentic. 
In the first chapter of his Remi- 
niscences he tells of his landscape 
tree transplanting; and the glee 

‘ and gayety in the narrative appear 
not in the beauty of the thing, but 
in its profit, although it is only a 
transfer of pockets. Pocantico is 
charged and Lakewood credited. 
The real frolic, the supreme delight, 
is that of the bargainer, raising trees 


of sale, in a way substantiating the latter; 
for I was quite well known, especially by 
railroad and railroad-supply buyers, in the interior and 
southern states, and my indorsement that a certain run or 
blend of marketed oil possessed the qualities it was sold for 
had character. 

All went well until cold weather; then complaints began 
to come in that carloads of lubricating oil that my certifi- 
cates pronounced to be fluid at zero congealed at a much 
higher temperature. Upon retesting I found that the 
sensitiveness to cold charged was a fact. I was mystified; 
for the oils had, when received from the refineries, stood 
the test of the zero ice-chamber. For weeks I sought the 
cause of the deterioration. Finally I discovered and 
reported it to Mr. Rockefeller. 


The Oil That Went Wrong 


HEY are too niggardly in making the cold-test oils. 
Genuine permanent cold-test oils cannot be made in 
the way the refineries are working.” 

“How do you know?” 

“‘The samples go back. They are all right at first, but 
they do not stay; and the reason is that the manufactured 
products from which they come are artificialized. Light 
ends, lowgrade kerosene—even naphtha—are pumped into 
them instead of the natural zero oil that should be their 
base.” 

‘Do you visit the works and witness the manufacture?” 

“‘T do not see the oils mixed; but I have noticed in all 
the yards during the last few weeks, since the weather 
made cold-test oils necessary, the small amount of 
Franklin oil* on hand—and, small as it is, it does not 
materially lessen. What they do inthe works is to combine 
their Oil City or Bradford stocks with distillates. These, 
of course, defy any cold and the blend is bound to be 
satisfactory at first; but soon the volatile fluids vaporize 
und the oil shows its native weakness.” 

“This is interesting. I will have it looked into.” 

The discreditable products continued until warm 
weather rendered the objectionable process no longer 

*From Franklin, Peunsylvania, was obtained the only oil of 
the East capable of resisting cold. On account of this advantage 
it had twice the value of any other crude, 
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necessary. In Septem- “ 
ber, 1880, however, the - 
refineries began turn- 


adapted. Against educated men, trained to their strong but it « 
profession, who could talk intelligently concerning which had becon 




































































ing out weak oils again; ) and so forth, of oils, and the different classes of ma- Mr. Rockefeller was always in his quaint auto-} pnotic wa 
and again I was forced chinery they were designed for, our agents could apious man. And irreproachable habits, quite as much as 
to remonstrate, telling only oppose what they committed to memory _ business tact ar idre ere ed in the selectio 
Mr. Rockefeller that from the circulars sent them from Cleveland of his council, tl f nd eve he representa- 
parsimony was keep- To make the situation plain, I su tives tl gl the ed Mr. Rockefeller 
ing out the essential mitted with my report of inspection o once wl ‘ e establist 
Franklin. He was my return a prepared circular letter ments absorb 1 be charge of 
very pleasant. Inever for especial attention to lu é 
knew him to be other- cants, which I suggested ild be sent Che me 1 ‘ ‘ dk they 
wise about anything oO each igent A list of the age ire told to dk i exe g what 
as if his manner par- present customers and of all lubr t the ll the exc gly rare d the 
took of the article he buyers 1n his district was requested, wit! ( Ind a! 
dealt in; but this was his reasons for not sup} g ther 
what he said: These letters, I believe it ct le Traditions of the Office 
“TI don’t think I tiously followed out, would at least pe 
would bother about form tl ervice ol adve ng ] — e i I « is of 
this any more. You black and white, both to the princip a man’s pl e ré if his de : 
had better go ahead just at headquarters and to each agent in affairs are in accor I ! is; but not so 
as you’ve been doing.” the field, just how far the trade was with the Sta 1 Oil ¢ N iwainst whose 
Now the company, being covered, and would be a ba LO! ! iner of life tl ( ( ected with it 
notwithstanding the future meast One day the 1 ers came ¢ with reports of domestic 
immense volume of oil In a week my form-letter came back lelities o é ‘ e « e prominent official ‘ 
it handled, was in no from the sales-department, but changed hey were promp ( 1. He was summoned to 
sense a jobber or The inquiries had been retained, but headquarters and neve t his field, which was 
wholesaler. Its policy were reénforced by others. My - | led over t é 
was the suppression of “*@ Little Error Here: You Wilt Correct It?” tion had been but an inadequate } Outside of mor felt by every employee in ¢ 
middlemen. After the These new forms e adroit he ‘ big | g th hing entional in dres 
nassacre the vast field was made distinctly provincia called upon the agent for monthly statements, not o1 demeanor or le of Ny ) ed of Plai 
arated into geographic but articulate $s org of all products sold by himself but of all sold by a mple, unoste 1 elf president inted no 
under agents, resident and salaried. I had spent y one else. Lists of all resident de s and outside sup] é of ther t be made, This was 
the territory and was acquainted with all the large con- ing establishments were required. Opposite the c n ! ‘ t t le ( é ) il l te He 
sumers. Their trade was an object to the various inde asking for addresses of oil-consumers were others heade howed wh expected of them by what he himself wa 
pendent oil companies still competing. H well were tl ‘Their present sources of ipply?” “Amounts and = The vere to reprod I » be exemplary, devo 
Standard’s agents succeeding? Would not a friendly visit brands?” Specifically the agent was called upon to fur retice he er gnize pul luties and 
to them by an experienced man from the central offices be nish an accounting of all oil products appearing I of the offices w 
judicious? I ventured the suggestion. It was adopted. I territory and to trace their origin, destination and hist« keyed the | l ‘ ! be commonplace 
was forthwith sent out amor g the stations. so far as ISSIDLE fron hipper t ‘ mer! I ! ent Oo that soci i} é thing to 
My report on return was not, on the whole, encourag complimet 1 < ne ecli ind ormed t I ! t law Ie he entire bureau 
ing. The subsid branches were gener ell | immediate yrosecul t I i t ( ie ere type tree 
and all of them bountifulls lied Moreover ci ! | But no i he ere col ( ! of man who sm é 
carte blanche to cut prices rt imype ble for the Certal our ink e good, | ‘ More ‘ he spec ed on the 
competitors, wit minimized by the go far enough. We do n end m« to grasp tl Board of Trade rg e offense. Consequentl 
partial freight ta vw backs « pplies situatio! e must < r f t : lard offices; } 
to themselves «< 1 ‘ ed D B tt t \ | ‘ . I 4 . t . ‘ ‘ nat re rie es! 
the railroads. ed the j re ind make them go ‘ hese deta ed Frank Rockefeller and 
of carrying stocks ! h its ie l M itement is at once ce ired The d ! } | e ‘ e old d 
ducement of immediate st not sul tothe numer ong and earnest } } to be F. M. B hope ! ‘ hir Mr 
delays of transportation ed upon the o r ( e ways by h the Standard Oil Cor pre Rockefelle elf | ‘ eq es, eVi 
posed to get the trade i he commodittie t « i irk ne ¢ t ) 
Eating Up the Little Fellows and that I was to be tl part of the machinery I petroleum ! et g out 
re ed. I as t ( i I it I ! 
UR competitors’ customers were obliged to inconve- conversati h Mr. Rockefeller, nor ¢ epu Its « g oil 
nience themselves by ordering in advance of theirwants, I know that he was aware of the requisit referred t« ird 
with liability to disappointment; while the Standard’s ser They other ophid etl iy have be Mr. Re eller's ¢ e ! 
ice was prompt, trustworthy and very convenient. The et ployed under the wgis of the company, of which its t @ atte uA bee 
delivery wagons could be at the engine-room « in hour’ I ed, he regrets I ‘ I ed iD 
notice. Under such circumstances it was not difficult for t hat *“‘¢ et ‘ b é 
the agents to effect the countermand of orde r o the on of the expr 0) ne office 4 
position. And the opposition itself was | g under- t I 1, he i 
lined. Substantial ru s tl t fev lependents itatic I i inch « 
surviving might not much longer be abl 1 oil at all g of aml i i ‘ 
continually alarmed their customer One by one th overze ff ‘ i 
roses fell—-and even the buds were being trimmed off e phrased prove I ed 
he nurture of the perfect flower, as John Rockefeller, Jr n here t ol 
afterward so aptly s: yt ce é ‘ f i, 1 
y a week ps 1 bu 4 t rrendered Firm Igho ] r / 
after firm slipped into the body of the mollusk or became é é I 
one of its tentacles. And of those tha ere lef oO i Oil ¢ Mr. R ‘ 
could tell which were really independent and which were rzeal"’ v I 
already subordinate to the Standard and now merely ma u 
querading? All were in the toils of the powerf d exg ’ ‘ f 
sitely organized system. The time did not seem far awa} Its work is done by men of I 
now when supplies would have to come from the Standard kind. They may sometimes go 
or not at all; and was it judicious to provoke its animosity have the nerve to go—but 


for the sake of continuing the purchase of certain favorite and far better is that tha ir é 
brands when others were pronounced “just as good’’—or enough. Results were what the maste1 














for the sake of patriotically bolstering a competition that he need not know. He could 
already was so plainly losing its fight? effacer He had s ‘ 
And yet the Standard’s agents were not getting the _ his staff. 
lubricant business. They were selling the burning oil; but Mr. Rcckefeller received 
as regards profits, luminants are to |] tsas milk isto birth from his father his vigorou 
cream. Yet few of them knew anything about lubricating frame and his agile, hardy trad 
oils and compounds. Mr. Rockefeller, from the first, had ing instinct; but he was best bor 
been only a “‘burning-oil’’ man. His refineries had been on his mother’s side. From her 
run solely for kerosene and the lower inflamn t opiity ¢ e tne ire t 
lates. The “stocks” and residue had been d ol ng to ne » Tread re 
to the compounders of lubricants for bk g I he a ! ‘ 
animal and vegetable oils by processe iliar « ith mode 
themselves. ihe better a . 
When the agents had been selected they were ! ainly not to have all the 


and, with the 





merchants or clerks promoted, acquainted only with the 





five-gallon oilcan and the house-wagon. Theycould repre- money mania accompanying 

sent to large lubricating-oil consumers the brands sent for emergence into active busine 

marketing; but they did not understand how they were the dynam ibtle inheritance *‘wo One Does Anything if 

made or for which, among the diversity of uses, they were from the father asserted itself too He Can Get Anybody Else to Do It 


the viscosity, specific gravity, evaporating point, be good, now that 
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final payment for the refinery with its “goodwill” far 
exceeded its value after the Standard and Mrs. Backus 
were through with it. In this particular the Standard Oil 
Company has been defamed. In any other matters is it 
the slandered oil company? 

What of the muckraking? The term is worthy of 
rescue. It never meant a hunt for disgraceful details 
or concealed outlawries. It was and is the sifting and 
spreading of beneficial material. Taking the Standard 
Oil compost, what, first, of the name itself? 

At the time of its adoption the United States Govern- 
ment and the states had various standards of gravity, 
fire-test, color, and so forth, for the illuminating oils manu- 
factured from petroleum. The new company chose a name 
by which it guaranteed satisfaction of all these various 
demands in the oils it marketed. . No one denies that from 
the beginning it has made good this assurance. 

Second, implicitly “Standard” stood for domestic 
administration. Here it certainly has been faultless. Its 
internal management has been as safe and steady as that 
of the Government itself. Its stability, trustworthiness 
regarding assumed business obligations, consideration for 
labor, and so forth, are not surpassed—are hardly 
approached by the foremost business associations of the 
commonwealth. Even in its earlier years when, wrestling 
with a new, mysterious, fluctuating and treacherous 
product, it was struggling for a foothold, heavy loans were 
granted it on slender securities mainly because of the char- 
acter it had already established. Its wage, salary and 
pension system has been more than just—has been gener- 
ous. It has never had a strike or a dissatisfied workman; 
and today no business organization cares for its veterans 
in their old age as does the Standard Oil Company. 

In business ethics, however, far from maintaining this 
criterion, its conduct has not made good the claim of its title. 

The judgment is just; and yet, I think, on some of the 
indictments injustice has been done. It should be stated 
that the practices by which the Standard earned its merited 
castigation were mainly representative of those congenial 
to its contemporaries; and, however they have been con- 
demned by casuists, men of business at large have not 





disapproved of them, and this because they are American. 
To have been ultra-moral would have meant catastrophe. 
The company could never have succeeded if it had 
abstained from the use of weapons employed by its oppo- 
nents. Mr. Rockefeller may have known of the bruised 
urchin who told his teacher that the street was just full of 
boys looking for the one who wouldn’t strike back. That 
the Standard hit harder than its adversaries and hit some- 
times below the belt is true; and for this it deserves and 
has received public condemnation so effective as to end 
such operations. 

At that time, however, the railroads gave confidential 
and secret encouragement to any composition of talent 
and capital elaborating a new business. Manufacturers 
of harvesting machines, grain elevators, meat packers and 
other concerns got differentials as soon as they offered 
business in volume; and the companies the Standard 
competed with, large and small, to the extent of their 
ability kept down production—sought partial and dis- 
criminating rates and rebates—appropriated processes of 
manufacture—exercised an elastic scale of prices—gave 
commissions to purchasers—were down to all the tricks 
of the trade. The number of them who would not have 
done much of what the Standard has been arraigned for 
is minute. 

The charge of illegitimacy in the Standard’s processes of 
manufacture is not sustained by the facts. It did seek and 
take where it could and as cheaply as it could the results 
of others’ experiments; but its best brands are its own. 
From its own laboratories has come the ennobling of such 
refractory crudes as those of Ohio and California. In the 
latter state it was a pioneer; and its long, patient and 
expensive campaign to redeem for any utility above that 
of fuel the California asphalt product is a story by itself. 
When the endless reservoirs of oil were uncovered, disclos- 
ing a wealth of petroleum unprecedented—save, perhaps, 
in Russia—local capital dreaded the coming of the Stand- 
ard; but it has been abreast of the situation. It has laid 
pipelines from the distant depositories to its great works 
on the seaboard at the northern boundary of Oakland; 
and thence, by lines of tank steamers, the product goes 
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to the Far-Eastern markets. Its friends are all those it 
buys from and sells to. It has developed judiciously and 
fairly, side by side with the home associations, the stored 
deposits of the great West Coast territory with their 
valuable by-products. 

Chicane still taints the ways of the Standard, but its 
main foundation and business structure are of better 
material. Tricks may build a small business—never a 
large one. A material factor in the creation of this great 
monopoly has been unfair and now illegal and imperma 
nent contracts with transportation companies. But let it 
be remembered that these were only made possible by the 
offer of a volume of freight unapproached by any rival; 
and this output had been reached by a rigid economy 
covering every item and extending over every department. 
It was concentration: in manufacture—the company 
doing its own cooperage, tinwork, and the like; in the 
field—the torrents of the wells being regulated; in the 
refining competition being eliminated. This concentra 
tion has been the cause of the Standard’s supremacy and 
was original with its founder. 

The common belief that unifying and concentration of 
oil-properties was a preconcerted plan is a mistake. Early 
in Mr. Rockefeller’s career an important refinery fell in his 
way. With his associates he gained possession of it. He 
saw the advantage and purchased another tentatively. In 
1872 a score more were cautiously acquired. The pur- 
chases of the Morehouse works in 1874; three-fourths of the 
Vacuum works in 1879; Tweddle’s large concern in Pitt 
burgh; half of the Galena and ‘‘Uncle Joe” Sibley works 
at Franklin, and so forth, were but steps less hesitatingly 
taken toward advantages clearly to be recognized, not the 
gradual realization of a lupine scheme originally conceived 
and mapped out. The Backus, the American, the Republic 
and the rest of us went the way of the earth as the larger 
establishments had, because we did not do enough busine 
and did not do it right. Mr. Rockefeller has now at last 
given us this explanation in his Reminiscences: ‘‘It 
never our purpose to interfere with a dealer who adequately 
cultivated his field of operations.” 

(Concluded on Page 43) 


By Calvin Johnston 
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CANNOT tell it as ye wud, Denny,” confessed 

Hogan to the old switchman, while the night 

yard crew sat at attention; ‘’tis not in me to 
make truth as strange as fiction. And the Hogans 
were niver oraters in public, a curse on thim,”’ he 
continued in embarrassment. 

“It isnot in public,” observed the foreman encour- 
agingly; “‘and as no honest man can repate thesthory 
afther ye the Hogans cannot be blamed for your 
telling it.” 

The youngest switchman turned this answer over 
in his mind, furtively studying the foreman’s face 
meanwhile. 

“Sure, | can make nothing av it at all,” he said 
frankly. 

“It is a puzzle av a face,” nodded Denny. 

“T did not mean the face,” declared Hogan, but 
the foreman looked at him so darkly that he hurried 
into the story to avoid further explanation. 

Tam O’Scatter was wance a new man on the Pacific 
Air Line, which was so called by reason av its being 
built over high trestles and bridges most av the way 
across the mountains. 

“Sure, ‘tis like houlding the throttle on a comet,” 

ays Tam the first time he tuk an ingine over it, 
and figuring the number ay times a thrain cud turn 
ind over ind befoore reaching the right av way he 
grew nervous, and wud aisily be startled whiniver a 
timber shuk out av the rotten ould trestles or a crazy 
box-car east a wheei and began hopping across on 
the journal. 

i'was not long befoore his hesitation was noticed 
at headquarthers and Tam was called up on the 
carpet. 

‘Perhaps the time-card does not plase ye, 
Doolin, the Gineral Superintindint. 

“Tt is a good time-card for thrains that run on 
the ground,” answered Tam respectfully. 

Doolin studied him carefully with wan cold green 
eye. “I thought so,”’ he said, for Doolin had great 
knowledge av men. 

“Ye are mistaken,” replied Tam politely. 

Said Doolin: “I am niver mistaken with this 
eye. O’Scatter,”’ he wint on, ‘‘ye came here with 
good papers and proved that ye know an ingine; it 
is hard to get good ingineers out here, so I hired ye. 
But, mind, it was as ingineer, and it is not part 
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av your duty to ripen the fruit shipments as they go 
over the line. Ivery thrip ye run later; ye are not 
a dare-divil, O’Seatter!”’ 

“The more haste the less railroad men,” thinks 
Tam, but the cold green eye is riddling him and 
he answers bouldly that he will run to time or tear 
down ivery trestle on the division. 

With that he steps off the carpet and goes down 
to the telygraph office, where Kitty Flanders is the 
operator for headquarthers business. 

Now the O’Scatters have always been men av 
quiet manner, with shrewd, pleasant faces. But 
Tam was more pleasant than all others put together 
and he had a crafty air, as though he must 
his good humor a secret for reasons av his own. 

“Sure, ‘tis the most marvelous jokes he has 
hoarded up,” people told aich other; ‘they will be 
the death av us if he iver turns loose.”’ 

But he niver did, and so the people smiled at him 
most frindly in the hopes av being taken into confi 
dence whin he cud hould in no longer. 

Iver since he had come to the Air Line Kitty 
Flanders had felt the same intherest in him, and her 
blue eyes sparkled whin thinking: ‘‘Some day the 
humor av him will overflow, and I shall have some- 
thing to laugh at for all times to come.” 

So on this morning she glanced up with her finger 
on the key and with a nod av welcome. Thin, the 
message being sent, she inquired for a favorite av 
hers: ‘‘ Where is small Barney, the nephew, that ye 
have not brought him in to visit me?”’ 

“He is out playing conducthor under the cars.” 

“Sure, it is great care ye take av him,” said 
Kitty indignantly; ‘‘no wonder your poor sister 
left him to so watchful a man.” 

With that she hastened to the door and spying 
Barney across the thracks called him up to her. 

‘*Faith, he is safer under the cars av this road 
than inside av thim,” remarked Tam. 

“On the road ye grow reckless and think nothing 
av danger,”’ said the girl sharply; “but I warn ye, 
Misther O’Scatter, to be more watchful av the boy 
or I shall stale him away from ye.” 

“T eud not go unless Uncle Tam came along,” 
Barney tould her. 

“Thrue for ye,”’ said his uncle. 


kape all 








“] Will Not Play Tag, But 'Tis a Barret av Hair 
Restorer Ye Willi Need"’ 


“Well, that is more than I bargained for,” 
answered Kitty, with a little blush. 
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At this insthant a man entering the office tuk the group 
under his eye wan by wan. This was Dour, superintindint 
av the Cafion Branch, which ran from the main line 
through the heart av the mountains to the big town av 
Smelter. 

“Good day to ye all,”’ he said in a pleasant voice that 
belied his black luk, for the girl’s eyes were too bright and 
her cheeks too flushed to plase him. ‘I hear ye have been 
on the carpet this morning,” he went on to Tam; ‘but you 
shud not let it worry 
ye. Sometimes it 


But on the insthant the smile passed from her face, and 
befoore she cud think to guard her tongue the wur-rds were 
spoken: “Ye have been on the carpet again?”’ 

“For the last time,” he tells her, and thin on the impulse 
flings out his hand. 

“Kitty,” he cries, 

Her clear blue eyes accuse him sorrowfully 

**Not that your being called up shud make any difference 
to me,” and turns away. So afther fal 


“listen to me 


she says, tering a 
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Now the Cafion Division where Tam was going had the 
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happens that a new 
man is overcautious 
on the Air Line and ’ 
aven the ould wans 
require nerve to 
kape on time in the 
mountains.” 

The girl’s flush 
deepened a bit and 
she luked at Tam in 
an anxious way, for 
she cud not bear that 
her frind shud be 
accused as a coward. 

But O’Scatter re- 
peated quietly his | 
wur-rds to the Gin- 
eral Superintindint: 
“T’ll run to time if I 
take out ivery trestle 
on the road as I go 
along,” he said, and 
thin luking clearly 
into Kitty’s eyes he 
shuk hands and wint 
out with Barney. 

And it is no doubt 
that Tam meant 
ivery wur-rd he said, 
for niver had he 
been afraid befoore 
on any run. 

Yet that very 
afthernoon he 
damned a road that 
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is raised on crutches 
and set back the 
lever when the fast freight swayed out upon the trestles. 

“What wud become av Barney?” he thought, and in 
that insthant his cowardice stud ixplained. 

Niver in all his life had he borne care or responsibility 
till his sister, dying in the West, had left him her little son 
to care for. And Tam, growing fond av the counthry, had 
thrown up the job on his Eastern road and applied to the 
Air Line. 

Afther a few days with Barney he had thought av a 
sudden: ‘Sure, I have no chick av my own and this is the 
last av my kin. Now I wud grow lonesome without the 
boy, so I will make him my son and he shall be the great 
wan av the O’Scatters.” 

In fact, Tam was niver apart from the boy 
home town; the new feeling tuk possession av him, 
Barney, always waiting in the yard, 
he pulled in at the ind av the run. 

““What wud become av Barney?” he thinks on the trestle 
and slips back the lever. 

“Have ye seen the new carpet in the superintindint’ 
office? ” asks the fireman in innocence, for he liked O’Scat 
ter, and knew that a few more late runs meant disc} 

Tam luks down and in a second thinks the 
toppling into the gulch below. His brain whirl 
that insthant he thinks: 

“What will Kitty Flanders say if I am marked up late 
I must run it blind,” he says, and for the rest a 
and the wan afther it he sits stiff and cold with eyes fast 
shut, while the thrain takes the trestles at 

But the third trip he kapes his eyes shut too long, 
the only straight, well-ballasted stretch av thrack that 
Air Line has he runs down a stray mule, who goes into the 
air and takes off the stack on his way back. 

Thin the fireman gces mad, and whin Tan 
the carpet again Doolin says to him: 

“What do ye see across the yard yonder?” 

“‘T see a house,”’ answers Tam. 

“But cud ye see it on a railroad thrack?’ 

“T cud,” replies Tam, for Doolin was in earnest 

‘Perhaps ye had taken offense at the mule 

“Sure, we think nothing av such brutes in the East 
replies Tam. 

“Luk ye,”’ says Doolin, fixing him with the war 
eye; “the fireman says ye were asleep with both eyes. 
Now I will not set the ixample av placing a call-boy on an 
ingine. Ye must kape awake and ye must get through the 
California fast freight on time. I will thry ye 

Tam wint downstairs in a daze: “I can doit; I must do 
it,” he kept saying to himself. Thin he paused in the door 
av the telygraph office and Kitty Flanders luked up. 
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wud give a cheer whin 
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“Git Off the Ingine Ye Craven Loonatic, Ye are Fired 


moment on the ll Tam breaks entirely and walks 


aoor-si 
away to Barney. 


“T have only ye 

tells the boy; “‘so I will protect ye, whatever people say. 
Barney held his hand and luked on him proudly 
“Sure, ye wud hit the 

hour to stay here with me?” 


and will ni 





ugh places a hundred miles a1 


asks he 


“T wud,” answers Tam, with a great contempt av 
himself at heart. 
“They said ye were afraid it I knew betther,”’ 


‘If Kitty understood perhaps it wud make a difference 
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will not be late or afraid this time, will ye?” he whimpers, 
and Tam fales a blush av shame as he shakes his head and 
goes on to the station. 

The Cafion Branch was sixty miles long, and the pas- 
venger thrain running up in the morning from Smelter lay 
at Main Line Junction for the east mail at midnight 
befoore running back again. Whin Tam reached the ‘unc- 
tion he found the circus thrain marked up for six v. M., 
but it broke down three times on the way in and av course 
the car inspectors wud not let it lave the junction till 
repairs were made. 

Seeing Tam standing befoore the wicket the thrain- 
master calls him inside, where they drink from a flask 
wrapped up in a book av rules. 

“T will get ye out as quickly as possible,” says the 
thrainmaster, “‘so that ye can make Smelter by circus day.” 

“’Tis more av the banter,” thinks Tam. 

“Do ye know the Farm Wagon?” asks the thrainmaster. 

“Ye mane the retired switch ingine?”’ answers Tam with 
still alarm. 

“The same. Sure, she is the ghost av the scrap-pile and 
ye must haunt the right-av-way with her tonight.””’ The 
thrainmaster turns agair to the book av rules and studies 
the face av the ingineer, who takes on his luk av craft. 

“T can decoy a ghost along by moonlight; ‘tis an ould 
profession av the family’s,” whispers Tam. ‘“ We will make 
a wild run av it.” But his heart stands still and the secret 
thought av him is: “Here is goodby foriver to the road 
and to Kitty Flanders. As for Barney —’twill be so long 
befoore I arrive at Smelter that the baby ilyphant will be 
grown up and he wil! not mind.” 

“Ye shud not run wild, but tame,” answers the thrain- 
master. “There is an order out against ye—freight 24 to 
pass at Division Station, I think. But that is no matther; 
ye will niver get so far with the Farm Wagon befoore she 
blows up again.” 

“Again?” asks Tam. 

“Soon again,”’ answers the thrainmaster, thrying to find 
a place in the book. ‘The dom superintindint is crazy to 
sind out the Farm Wagon,” he growls. “A circus thrain 
late is grief; an ilyphant in the ditch forces the common 
stock down twa points. I ama stockholder,” he says; “‘be 
careful av the ilyphant, O’Scatter; nurse him along. Now 
[ will relieve ye av the two sleeping cars, with the per- 
formers, and ay the tent cars, where the canvas-backs and 
men who drive the mumble-pegs slape. I will send thim 
down on the passenger thrain.”’ 

“How many cars will be left?”’ asks Tam. 

“Sure, it is nine or nineteen,’ answers the other; ‘‘they 
are all in the shop yard where ye will pick thim up. ’Tis 
not regular to sind circus cars by passinger, but the show 
people will be aslape and not know the difference.” 

Tam thanked him for making the thrain so much lighter. 
“Perhaps I can get through with nine or nineteen cars.” 

“The ilyphant’s name is Selim; ye may have occasion 
to spake to-him in the ditch; I can see nothing in the book 
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av rules against it,’’ says the thrainmaster. ‘The 
agint av the show tould me his name—whispered 
it—and he has a baboon who travels in the car with 
him. They are good frinds. Ye will nurse the 
baboon also, O’Scatter, and the whole thrain till it 
goes up, ph-s-st! Sure, I know ye do not mind the 
high places at all, and ’twill be a great joke on Dour. 
Ha! ha!” 

“"Tis the jungle fever he has, by the book av 
rules, ha! ha!’’ thinks Tam, but with the hint that 
he is a tamer and nurse av wild thrains he goes off 
with the prayer that he will not mate 24 head-on. 

“This is a big-league division, with three thrains 
on bases and a double steal for a siding,”’ he thinks 
on the way to the roundhouse; “I will be well out av 
it alive. Aven thin ‘twill be with a black mark 
against me—and, Kitty Flanders, what will ye be 
thinking av me?” 

*Tis nine o’clock whin Tam opens the rusty throttle 
at the head av his thrain. The Farm Wagon sneezes 
like a pussy-cat and thin stamps on all eight flat 
wheels with a loud snort; still they crawl ahead, the 
ould megaphone av a stack roaring like a cyclone. 

“Tf it was only stame instead av noise,” says Tam, 
“the pressure wud take us to Smelter in the hour. 
Fireman, do ye take wan or two lumps av coal for 
the calliope?” he says. 

But afther a few yards’ burst av speed he trundles 
along carefully, figuring how long it would be befoore 
the thrainmaster, with the book av rules, can get 
24 into him head-on. 

"Twas a bright moonlight night. The valleys seemed 
swept with the tail av a comet, broad and bright, and Tam 
begins to fale the peace av the mountains and to grin with 
hope av the circus with Barney nixt day. 

“The Farm Wagon is not alive; she is in a trance,”’ he 
thinks, and whistles with relief as, still safe on the rails, 
he slows for the brakeman to throw the switch beyant 
Division Station and runs rapidly into siding for 24. 

So does the Farm Wagon seem relieved; she gives a 
frisky little jump ahead and stamps her flat wheels with 
another snort. “Whoa,” says Tam, luking back with sur- 
prise to see his thrain tumbling into the ditch. Perhaps 
the rotten circus equipmint cud not stand the strain av 
running over a switch; at any rate, an axle av the first car 
had let down and, striking the ties, had left its drawhead 
dangling to the tender like a tooth drawn out. The car 
had slid into the shallow ditch, and the second car, coming 
a summerset over it, stopped with the corner over the main 
line beyant. The ilyphant in this second car went round 
and round two trips, and whin it stopped he was shot out 
av the lower ind, as in target practice. 

There followed a moment av stillness, as though ivery- 
thing aboord had been stunned with surprise; thin a roar as 
av a giant being murdered burst from the ground; the air 
seemed grinding with thunder, which raised the flesh and 

jarred the bones av the brakeman 
on his way to the woods. 














The ilyphant stud with trunk 
raised in the moonlight. He had 
already started a roar av his own, 
but the wan from the car beside 
him caused hesitation. He tuk a 
long sniff, listened to the echo, and 
thin giving up entirely the idea 
av knocking the wreck on his 
own account sneaked afther the 
brakeman, 

Barney’s ilyphant was iscaping. 

“*Tis as well ye have obeyed me 
in advance,” whispers O’Scatter, 
running toward the wreck; ‘‘come 
out av the ditch!’’ Thin he begins 
to pace the ilyphant. ‘“‘ Whist,” 
ixplains Tam, “‘ye are a through 
shipmint and have not arrived yet. 
Barney is waiting to resave ye and 
cheer in the parade tomorry.” 

The ilyphant crosses wan eye at 
him, but kapes on in aslow, thought- 
ful way, wondering what will show 
up nixt. 

“‘Selim,”’ commands Tam as the 
ilyphant flags him with wan ear, 
“‘sure, I will wait for ye to come 
up with me,” he says—‘‘ almost,” 
and he hops over a fence which the 
baste, coming fast, takes along with 
him into a field. 

“’Tis not as if we were strangers,” 
says Tam, assaulting him with 
rocks, “but I know ye by name, 
and my own it is O’Scatter, who 
must nurse ye along,” he says, and 
scores an ilyphant’s eye with a clod 
as big as the head av him. 








“I Will Point Him Out to Ye in the Parade"’ 


The brute stops, and afther long 
sniffing locates a haystack where 





Tam Was More Pleasant Than Ali 


October 21,1911 


Tam follows him with 
argymints and intro- 
ductions. Afther a 
time, being ixhausted, 
he tells the other: 
“Now ye may stand 
here and steal hay; 
but wan step farther 
and ye will be guilty 
av stealing company 
freight; thin ye will 
be mixed up with the 
claim departmint and 
niver get anywhere.” 

Afther this warning 
he departs with threats, 
while the baste watches 
him over a shoulder 
with his mouth full av 
hay. 

“That is a noisy lion 
down there,” says Tam 
angrily ; “he will annoy 
Barney’s ilyphant. 
*Tis an O’Scatter who 
will give the brute a 
Donnybrook time. 

“In a moment,” he 
calls, and goes to the 
caboose for a lantern 
to light up the lion ear. 

But the conducthor will not unlock the door. “‘ Yer duty 
is on the other ind as far as possible from a caboose,” he 
calls, and thin as Tam batthers at the door: “What! has 
something happened?” he adds, putting his head out av a 
windey. ‘Sure, it is a wreck,” ixclaims the conducthor in 
surprise. “Thank ye, ingineer, ye may now go away from 
here while I make out an accidint repoort.”’ 

At this moment the door crashes in, and the conducthor, 
yelling, “‘Ye will head the repoort,’’ springs forward, but 
he halts dead in his thracks. 

**Come out with yer lantern,” says Tam. The thing 
leaning on a large club and peering through wet, draggled 
hair with a tiger eye is not the ingineer who has been 
reduced for cowardly running. ‘‘Are ye coming?” 

The conducthor seizes all the lanterns he has, wan red 
and the other white; but the insthant he sets fut to the 
ground the red lantern is torn from his hand and bobs 
away up the track. 

““Ye may quiet the lion,”’ says Tam, and pursues the red 
light around a curve; but the conducthor is not disturbed 
by noisy lions and goes back to his repoort, afther raising 
the door and setting the stove against it. 

Now the faster Tam follows that light the faster it flies, 
but he notices that whin he pauses the lantern hangs 
perfectly still. ‘‘’Twas my grandfather who was ghost 
trapper by profession,” reflects Tam, ‘‘though no man cud 
iver see thim afther he caught thim. But I remimber it 
was cunning he used instead av bait.’”” With this he gives 
a bitther caterwaul and thin a faint crow, to ixcite intherest 
and curiosity, and curls up on the track. 

Prisintly, out avy the corner av his eye, he sees the light 
hop closer till a hairy shape and wicked face loom redly 
in the mist av the moon. 

“By the saints, "tis O’Rang himsilf,”’ thinks Tam, and 
springs up crying that Barney wud not miss him for 
wur-rids. 

But the ape with the lantern gives wan clean jump from 
the thrack to a telygraph pole, where he perches jabbering. 
“T will not play tag,’’ shouts Tam out av temper, “but if 
ye do not let me give attention to the lion at wance ’tis a 
barrel av hair restorer ye will need for decency befoore the 
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menagerie.” 

O’Rang answers by hurling the lantern, which Tam 
catches, and while standing in the center av the track he 
hears the rails crackle, the low wailing av a whistle and 
the ingine av 24 swoops slowly out av the moon-mist. A 
moment later the conducthor and ingineer run up to him, 
shouting questions. 

Tam answers, surprised to see thim: ‘* Why, the circus 
thrain is broken down on the siding and the main line is 
blocked too.” 

“We hold orders to take that siding afther ye pulled out,” 
says the conducthor; ‘‘now how can the passinger get by?”’ 

“It can’t get by anyhow till the line is cleared,”’ answers 
Tam shortly, being a busy man. 

“There is no thrain behint us,’”’ says the conducthor to 
the ingineer. ‘“‘Back up to the first telygraph office and 
I will meself call up for orders.”” He turns away. 

“‘Wan moment,” calls the ingineer. ‘‘O’Scatter,” he 
says in a voice av wonder, “ye are the greatest flagman in 
the wur-rld. First I saw yer red lantern on the track, it was 
hopping like popcorn; thin ye leaped twinty fate into the 
air! A curve wud make no difference, for ye cud flag over 
a hilltop.”” But the conducthor is dragging him away. 

“Ye are a sucker,” he tells the ingineer, ‘‘to be surprised 
at O’Scatter. ’Tis the humor avy him broke out at last and 
there is a great joke behint it.” 
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Tam turns in the other direction, for he has seen the ape 
slide down the pole and prisintly the latter comes close, 
jabbering and pointing tc the moon. 

“T understhand,” says Tam, “‘’tis the moon is to blame 
and arm in arm they hurry back to the wreck. 

The club scares the fireman from the roof av the cab 
and wance more Tam turns out the conducthor, with the 
loss av a stove. 

By reason av not being deaf they can locate the lion car 
ina moment. It lies flat on its side betwane the two tracks 
and, sliding back the door, O’Scatter stands on guard a 
moment with the club. But as nothing comes out along 
av the racket he drops inside, carrying the club and lantern. 
Three big cages have been upset in this car and a number 
av small wans lie scattered about, though none seems to 
be broken open. 

“Shut up,”’ shouts Tam. “I will stand no more non- 
sinse from any av ye,”’ and the human voice hushes that 
bedlam like the crack o’ doom, while the men outside are 
seized with surprise and fright to hear him so rough-spoken. 

For a moment the ear is still, thin a roar av disgust 
reveals their opinion av O’Scatter, the same being mixed 
with fierce bumps and sounds av a scuffle. The conducthor 
answers the roar with wan av his own, as Tam springs out 
and, sliding the door, laves only a crack open behint him. 

“What do ye mane by roaring back,” he asks in a 
threatening way, “‘just whin I was quieting the others?” 

‘“*He bit me on the leg,”’ wails the conducthor, and turn- 
ing his head Tam sees O’Rang, who jabbers and points 
to the moon. 

“Tt will not wur-rk ivery time,” 
O’Rang into the ditch with a clout on the ear. 
didn’t ye bite back, ye 
coward?” he hisses at the 


says Tam, and sinds 


“Why 
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shall see thim all.’ He faces the fireman. ‘Turn out the 
section boss at Division Station and tell him to bring his 
gang here on the run. I have no time for the wrecking 
crew thirty miles away. The circus must arrive on time 
ye understhand; for it is perishable freight that Doo 
himsilf gave me advice on.” 

“But the loose lion?” asks the fireman as he departs 

“*T will fall in with the humor av him,” ixplains 


and the other does not aven luk back. 





Returning to the ingine, where O’ Rang follows him, Tam 
throws in some coal to kape her alive and thin sits down 
to smoke, with his frind sucking a stick beside him. There 
is a peace to the hour and place that shud move any m: 
but as Tam O’Scatter watches the big, swinging shade av 
the ilyphant across the field and rimimbers the ould lion, 
he crouches as though his muscles : 
glitter haunts the corners av his eyes. 

The first sound he hears is the rowl av the section-men’ 
handear, and whi . 
Tam has thim attempt to slide the obstructing car into 
the ditch and so clear the main track. But it is too big a 
job for thim, aven with the ] ick and levers, and Tam 
walks quietly back to the ingine. The ould lion has quieted 
down, but the section gang stand in awe av the ape, which 
chins thim from behint Tam’s shoulder and waves his arms 
whiniver Tam does. 

**Men, let us beware av this O’Scatter,’’ warns the boss, 
for the fireman said he is a man av humor and this is the 
first joke av his life. It may get away from him.” 

Tam takes a hook from the tool-box av the ingine and 
crosses the field. 3ad cess to my ould schoolmaster,”’ he 


mutthers. ‘‘He taught me not A, B, C about ilypha 





stringing and a deep 





n the gang arrives, without the firer 
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conducthor. ‘“‘Have ye 
no pride av family?” 

The fireman shivers fit 
to shake the car. ‘Are 
they loose in there?” he 
quavers, observing that 
Tam has lost the sleeve 
av hisshirt. There is just 
room for an ould lion to 
jam his head through the 
crack av the door and 
make answer to the fire- 
man, who sits parylized 
at the spectacle. 

“Wan,” replies Tam. 
**Back,ye British dragon !”’ 
he says, knocking the lion 
on the head and closing 
the door fast. 

“°’Tis a happy family 
down there,” remarks 
Tam in disgust, “yet I 
wud have hushed the pas- 
singer’s roar against the 
service if the dom con- 
ducthor hadn’t begun. 

“Ye go and flag that 
passinger thrain, will ve 
not,”” he inquires av the 
conducthor, bringing the 
club down against the door, 
“‘befoore it smashes into 
the corner av the ilyphant 
car sticking over the main 
track?” 











“*T will take a pleasure 
in it,’’ replies the man, 
and thin his knees quake and his face turns the color av 
““What av 24? We were to mate her here,” he 
cries in a panic. 

“‘T flagged her,” answers Tam. “I have iverything to 
think av. But do ye luk afther the passinger, which is due 
in twinty minutes if the mail is on time.” 

The others stare with respect as at wan in high ai 
‘; and they are superstitious, too, over this 1 
av a wreck. 

“Tf ye have any duty for me?”’ 

‘Sit on the crack av the car door,” say 

‘“‘T mane away from here; for I am swift av fut, having 
been a constable and niver caught by os 
urges, for he is eager to help a brave n 

The conducthor with his red lanterr 
glow-wur-rm crossing the horizon, whilst 
ing luk, sits in judgmint on the wreck. 
av the Air Line and its officers seizes him. 

“A curse on thim all,” he says. “They put 
bad with Barney. I must be both thrainmaster and ring- 
master, and while saving my face I will 
too. But I cannot help that,” he s: 
training to act like a railroad man aven on t} 

For the moment the whole matther is a puzzle to him, 
and thin his eye lighting on the car door he sm 
thinking av the wallop he gave the lion. Suddenly 
in ixcitemint. : 


ashes. 











asks the fireman. 
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is system. 
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les fondly, 
he rises 


“Tis an inspiration,” he sa Barney 
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The Confessions of a Fake Stock Salesman 


ELLING corporation stocks is hard work hard work. 

I want to impress that upon you to begin with, not as 

an excuse for myself or in extenuation of my methods, 

but because the nervous strain of it, when the work 

is honestly performed, explains why some of us in the 

profession look for easier money and a good many of us 
find it--I among them. 

The stock salesman, genuine or my kind, is a product of 
the iast quarter of a century and the development of 
modern industry, most of which is carried on through 
the corporations and with other people’s money. The 
corporations’ paper is what I claim to sell, and this paper 
or stock, the country over, represents the faith, hope and 
avarice of the public at large and its confidence in human 
nature — meaning the goodness of the managers. 

It is said that a sucker is born every minute — which is 
fortunate, for in the modern game of financing a good many 
companies suckers furnish the real money, and it is the 
sulesman’s business to locate them. Of course this article 
has nothing to do with responsible stock and bond salesmen. 

I seemed to have a natural-born instinct for spotting 
suckers “prospects” is the more pleasing term used in 
the offices. Nevertheless I soon found that it took every 
bit of my nerve, to say nothing of the time I spent in fruit- 
less interviews, or in waiting for interviews at which I sold 
barely stock enough to keep me in daily bread until a good 
commission was paid. I have many a time been so 
exhausted after two interviews in a day that I could not 
force myself to go outsnext day; and when you have 
wasted a week's time on a rich old party, who leads you on, 
lets you entertain him at the company’s expense and then 
won't take even a one-dollar share for fear you'll mention 
it to some other sucker, who might be thereby induced to 
put in ten thousand dollars and then blame him if the com- 
pany fails, why, you spend Sunday wondering if life is 
worth living. Honestly, I doubt if there is a man in the 
profession who would not prefer to do anything rather 
than sell stock, and who wouldn’t get out of the business 
today if he could. 


A Flying Start as a Salesman 


GOT into it myself through accident. My start was on 

the square and netted me twenty-one hundred dollars in 
commissions in two weeks. When a well-raised youth, 
barely out of high school, can honestly turn that amount 
to easy money in that time, it nails him to a profession 
he ean neither give up nor succeed in at that rate—except 
through a miracle so he often hangs on and develops 
into a confidence man. That is my case precisely. 

I was living at home when my start happened. My 
father is one of the best-known clergymen in town, so I 
had all the backing of his name. 





There was a carriage factory, the 
largest single business in town, owned 
by two men. One partner died, and 
the other, a young man of modern 
ideas, decided to incorporate the com- 
pany, get more capital and increase 
the business until he could make it of 
national consequence, 

Our families were intimate—he was 
then paying attention to my sister 
whom he later married—and I heard 
a great deal of the project and the 
details of incorporation, boards of 
directors, stocks, bonds, and the like. 

One evening, just after the charter 
had been granted, one of Father's 
parishioners called on us, and Father 
being from home at the moment I was 
deputed to entertain the old gentle- 
man. What more natural than that 
I should mention the new carriage 
company and expatiate with a boy’s 
enthusiasm on what it would do for 
the town and the huge dividends it 
was bound to pay to investors? | 
talked so well that without my sug- 
gesting it or even thinking of it, our 
old friend then and there decided to 
invest ten thousand dollars in the com- 
pany, which he did a few days later, 
giving me the credit of the sale of the 
stock. 

Judge of my delighted astonishment 
on receiving a check from the company 
for a thousand dollars, with the request 
that I continue my work on the same 
basis as one of their regular stock sales- 
men. In two weeks I sold eleven thou- 
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n the Art of Living on Easy 
Street at the Company's Expense 


assigned to work Easton, 
Pennsylvania, and the 
vicinity. 

A worse region could 
hardly have been found 
onearth. I was out five 
weeks—which cost the 
company two hundred 
and fifty dollars—and 
never sold a single share. 

It was my first really 
good chance in New York 
and my greatest failure. 
I saw over sixty prospects, 
most of them of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch extraction, 
and every last man of 
them turned me down. 

To take “No” from 
sixty people on end isn’t 
calculated to help any 
man forward or build up 
his grit. It broke my 
nerve—that is the flat 
truth of the matter. I felt 
that a dreadful hoodoo 
had got me, and from 
that day to this I have 
never, in my heart of 
hearts, expected to sell a 
share of stock to anybody. 

It was on this trip that 
I became acquainted with 
NatCaldwell, astocksales- 
man proficient in the art 
of living on Easy Street 
at the company’s expense. 

I remember just how we 








sand more—all to friends of my fgther. 

[ see now, of course, what I was too 
conceited and too ignorant then to admit—that my suc- 
cess was due to a combination of happy circumstances 
and luck rather than to my own ability. It gave me the 
swelled head. I believed I had a profession ready-made, 
in which I could easily make twenty or twenty-five thou- 
sand a year. Ohio became instantly too small for me 
and my financial talents, and nothing would do for me 
but New York. 

I shall not weary the reader with the account of my 
dwindling resources and my struggles as I slowly awoke 
to the fact that a stranger in a strange land has a propo- 
sition to manipulate that is very different from the one 
that confronted me in my home town. Nor is this the 

story of how I sank, bit by bit, in my atti- 
tudes as my needs grew more and more press- 





A Rich Otd Party, Who 
Leads You On 








ing, until at last I was willing to do anything 
that would bring me in an apparently honest 
dollar. This is the story of the methods I 
learned and practiced for living on Easy Street 
at the expense of the companies. 

During my first two years I had remained in 
New York, working small tradespeople mostly, 
and had paid my own running expenses, 
receiving commissions on sales. 

Now it is not customary for a stock sales- 
man to receive expense money or a drawing 
account from his company while he is work- 
ing in his home town; but when he goes on 
the road he is allowed from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars a week, and for as many weeks as the 
company sees fit to keep him going. This is 
considered as advance commissions and is de- 
ducted from his returns; but if there are no 
returns it is the company, not the salesman, 
that stands the loss. Drawing accounts rep- 
resent the company’s faith, hope and avarice, 
and the amount you can get out of the com- 
pany is a pretty close measure of the confidence 
you inspire. 

When I got my first out-of-town assignment 
with a fifty-dollar drawing account my assets 
consisted of three good suits, a dozen fancy 
ties, shoes, hat and overcoat in perfect trim, a 
handsome walrus suitcase, an honest face, an 
engaging smile, a glib tongue and—one dollar. 
I simply had to have a drawing account or 
starve. 

The company I engaged with was selling 








stock in a paper about to start. I was 


were sitting in the hotel 
lobby after breakfast. 
Outside it poured. I hate rain—hated it worse on that 
day than ever before—but I screwed up my courage to 
remark: “‘ Well, I must get to work and see my prospects.” 

Caldwell looked at me in a pitying way. ‘‘Haven’t you 
got over that?” he asked. 

“Got over what—going out in bad weather to see 
prospects?”’ 

“Going out in any weather to see prospects.” 

I asked him what he meant and he aired his views. He 
has told me since that he felt he was doing me a kindness in 
showing me how to live on Easy Street. 

“The biggest suckers in the world,” he declared, “are 
the companies themselves, so why not catch them on your 
hook? As long as they’ve got the wad and want to spend it 
on us, why not let them do it?” 


The Philanthropy of Not Working 


“MNHIS is the way I look at it: If I were to sell these 
Rubes out here twenty thousand of company stock 
which I couldn’t, as you’ve probably found out—but if | 
could, where would the money go? Two thousand to me: 
the rest would be milked out by the officers. These Rubes 
wouldn’t get a cent of it—not for a million years with the 
company I’m working now. Dividends! Gee whiz! | 
think not! I tell you, my conscience won’t let me take 
money from these people, but somebody else will get it 
away from them if I don’t come out on this beat, so | 
come—to protect ’em. I’m their benefactor, only they 
don’t know it. Anyhow, I’ve got to live, so have you.” 

This last statement always seemed to settle and straighten 
everything for him— it was the final word on life’s problems. 

I mention the incident partly because it was the begin- 
ning of a long friendship; partly because he expressed the 
general attitude of my tribe toward the companies, many of 
which are only doing on a large scale under a charter what 
we are doing on a small scale—viz., living off the suckers. 
At the time, I remember, I was more shocked than con- 
vinced by Caldwell’s theories, and I went out in the storm 
and finished my failure. 

I returned to New York that night with about thirty 
dollars left from my expense allowance, a frightful cold, 
and several new thoughts buzzing in my head. 

The company bounced me next day—after calling me 
every name known. 

By the time I had recovered from my cold and my 
feelings I had decided to live on Easy Street. 

Nearly all Easy-Streeters have, like myself, some former 
conspicuous success to their credit which forms the basis of 
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f ‘ their appeal to a new company, and mine with the carriz 
y) 1s company Was 8O good as to make ever) Sait manayer 
i} regard me as a very safe risk. Armed with my reference 
, } from home I have no difficulty In getting oOut-oi-town 
assignments with a drawing account oi filty a week. 
I generally pose as a nev vy York, which 
’ puts the sales-manager off t y me up here 
Then I hand out a line of talk about re ves who are 
; . : : 
always deeply Interested In the class of stock the con n} 





is selling. They are living in the city I] happen to wish to 





visit. I am confident I can place five thousand with my 
} uncle—I am his dear namesake—and a se d five wit 
my cousins and aunts—all very wealthy. It will take me 
\ only two weeks to sound them, and if I can’t do: th gy 

i \f I'll not go on. However, I don’t really care to undert 
it unless I can be allowed ten thousand dollars’ worth and 

¥ thirty days in which to s 

Conservative claims for one’s powers pire far more 
‘ confidence, I find, than flamboyant talk about selling a 
K hundred thousand in a couple of months, and all that. As 
; I actually did sell twenty-one thousand in two weeks—a 
ae fact most managers ascertain independently from my 
brother-in-law —they set me down as modest and sincere 
i when | assume to place only half as much in twice the time. 


Teamwork With Nat Caldwell 


f 
1 JUTTING it this way is my lead to make the manager 
{ say, ““Don’t you expect to do as w 
i carriage people?” which in turn is my 
ideas into him that will serve me later. I tell him how 
tight money is at present; that several companies-—here I 
; mention three fictitious ones in New Jersey—are having 
such a time to sell their stock that they are paying f fte« 
and even twenty per cent commission; that this year | 
= even J—could not sell more than ten thousand for the 
carriage people. Then I artfully suggest reasons why t 
particular stock under discussion is going to be very diffi- 
4 a" cult to unload on the general public; that no honest sales- 
i man could afford to handle it except on a drawing acc« 
and with time enough to work every prospect. All 
makes the manager the more anxious to engage me and the 
ly more willing to give me every chance to get re ilts. 

For two years I traveled pretty extensively over the 
Eastern and Southern states, seeing the country, having a 
good time and making friends with people, principally 
hotel clerks, who were willing to do me a good turn. In 
this way I laid out my beat and got a large collection of 
hotel stationery on which I later wrote my reports in my 
own New York bedroom. Of course the reports were 
mailed by my friends in the cities they purported to come 
from, so the postmarks were all right. And during all 
this time I never sold ashare of stock. I never meant to. 
I lived on Easy Street. 

Sometimes the company looked up my references before 
engaging me and required a contract—one manager 
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actually engaged me on written contract for three Two weeks after that I report in person that there 


months, knowing nothing about me but what I tol absolute thing doing —I am out my 


him. Most cf them, however, simply handed me fifty my mone} My disappointment is almost tr 

















dollars on my talk and started me out that same night inderstand my ire. Before the manager can get i 
What, you may ask, is there to prevent my skipping vord on the co le | whip out my little notel 
out i never showing up again? and show | expense account. Ace g to! 
Nothing at all but my own pride in my art : ires I have spe ten or fiftes I e than I 

for you never can tell when a thing like th: 1 ne ike up! e tl I ur ising 
you up later, and | set out to work this g ) ly for! } ess of 1 
teady thing. Many do skip out. however. he gre r e give ‘ e as per accour 
stock salesman who makes off with a week’s drawing and two have asked me to continue wo g at twent \ 
account belongs to the lowest class—he would pick dollars a week pite ol n allure 

pocket or snatch ascarf-pin. He is a hobo, a free ‘T 

man, anything but a professional, and his reputat time 

soon gets about. and itt 


With a little thought and effort it is so easy to have 


























everything smooth and apparently aboveboard. Al 

that is necessary is to convince the company that | 

am actually in the loc to which I have been s« p' | 
ind this I do, as above noted, é hat I have id 
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mauied lor me large retu " » the prodigal so 

Once in a while a sales-manager is foxy enough to « h Weste , N he sal When we 
1 the hotel on the long-distance pt e and I é edupacol! i é r e Nat go 
I am registered there. I usually suspect what he » the office with the t te the ibout how I and 
going to do and wire foraroom. The clerk reports that is are fairly thro gy money ¢ he street hew Lan 
l am expec by wire of the call. I take r good fello i ¢ oO st edo how the old 
the next tr I dote on me i i spe l I ne to bu ¢ 
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i h Ck Oo he ere busine tt | i ike kindly to 
vork I an it ] is to show the old 1 I< do somethi 
far as my working goes A | 1 the t ‘ \ | the manager 
finding ou hether I do it or not. unless he were to } P , met 4 } fart that “*¢ 
hinding out whetner ao it or not, unless he were to pu yene sa ome ‘ > the effe ha he com! 

detective on me. This is something I have neve can fix that if there ‘ igh lucement which is Nat 
Known to be done, as no company sends out a man they ead to put it rong that handling things right the 
think they have to watch. The company goes on the « un ge é 11 1 imount 
issumption that I am after the commission and, there | me on the scene for 1 ibout two days later 

, , " 
fore, will work as hard as I can. Which is just where and I| tell you me ol the cor inies go the limit We've 
they miss it. Nearly all companies drop a man who’ been wined and dined and automobiled by everyb« 
does not yet results in two or three weeks, so that to | m the manager to the pre lent One president tool 
keep on for any length of time without selling a sl ie home for a week-« 
requires all the art at one’s command. During all the enterta g and talk and showing round 

I soon found that the lone ha is a slow hand I wl é 1 more enthu ! ea re cer 

when I chanced to meet Nat Caldwell inn econd year ente er e five ! 
of confidence work we renewed our acquaintance ; father’s name ¢ the dotted line 
branched out together. In the main we run two gat At the Nat rushes to the office 
lhe first is so s eur | wonder CC can be i t t i I ke gi for Butte 
Ke! I it \1 t ( ‘ er é « é I lathe » get t 
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that I paid my own fare to come 
over and see if the company would | 
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ION Joralemon Bennington, 
ex-’84, laid the Evening 
Sentinel down on his desk 

with a frown. The article that 

had aroused his disapproval set 
forth in breezy detail the plans 
for the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his class—or 
rather his former class—in 

Camden, the neighboring univer- 

sity town, on the morrow. The 

publication of the forecast of the 
yreat event brought no news to 

Bennington. For almost a year 

he had been bombarded by 

Hartley Hammond, the class sec- 

retary, with urgent typewritten 

warnings and glowing printed 
announcements of the overshad- 
owing feature of the forthcoming 

Commencement season at Hart- 

ford University. Each of these 

masterly compositions in its turn 
he had torn into bits after a hasty 
reading, and had consigned the 
bits to the wastebasket at his side. 

And now, as he glanced out of 

the window from his desk—the 

senior partner’s desk in the 
simply but distinctively furnished 
offices of Bennington, Barker & 

Stranahan, experts on city build- 

ing and tenement-house improve 

ment-—the shimmer over the 
rooftops opposite brought vividly 
to his mind an event which had 
taken place in a similar shimmer 
of an early autumn day twenty-nine years ago, less a few 
weeks. That event stood out in minute exactness against 
the retina of his brain, despite the passage of half a lifetime. 

He saw a large amphitheater crowded with concentric 
lines of Freshmen, gathered for the first time in the com- 
pulsory course set down in4the catalog as “English 1.” In 
the first line of seats was himself, Bion Joralemon Benning- 
ton, in new and ill-fitting clothes bought for a trifle at the 
country store at Six Corners, and squirming in his seat with 
a vague sense of unease. Back of him, to the right and the 
left of him, was a shuffling, humming, well-dressed crowd 
of youngsters, mustered from the four quarters of America 
and from a dozen foreign countries besides—the army of 
recruits who had come to the oldest university on the con- 
tinent to learn the art of conquering the world. He was 
uware that curious eyes looked askance at him; that men 
nudged one another in contemptuous comment. In the 
midst of the confusion an undersized professor, stoop- 
shouldered and dried up, moved through the middle aisle, 
mounted the platform in the pit of the amphitheater, sat 
down at the desk and peered about him nervously with 
shortsighted, double-spectacled eyes, amid the clatter of 
applause—the first organized expression of sentiment the 
class had ever given— bowed an acknowledgment of the 
greeting and announced in a high-pitched voice: 

“The proctor will now call the roll!” 

A tall, gaunt youth, with a shock of reddish hair rebel- 
liously upstanding, bobbed up at the extreme left of the 
first row of seats, and began in an elocutionary manner, 
dropping his voice and pausing at the end of each name: 

*Sol-omon Past-or Aar-ons. . Ed-mund Carle-ton 
Ab-bey. . . . Eben-ezer Greg-ory Ab-bott. . se 

"ven the names in their order clung to Bennington’s 
memory at this moment as he sat watching the shimmer 
over the rooftops. He recalled the sharp, barky response 
‘“*Here!’’—as each name was called, and how the professor 
leaned forward, straining his weak vision in an effort to fix 
each face for future recognition. 

The A’s over, the reading of the B’s proceeded serenely 
until the proctor came to the stumbling-place that was 
destined to be remembered on the eve of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the class. 

“Bion Jor 

The youth with the upstanding hair coughed, held the 
list nearer his eyes and made another attempt. 

“Bion Jora 4 

At last, with a flustered air, he took a running leap at 
the obstruction and gasped out, completing his phrase: 

" lemon Bennington.” 

The amphitheater broke into a smothered titter; the 
titter rose to a roar, and a leather-lunged wag shouted 
somewhere out of the mass: 

‘**Rah for old Lemon Bennington! 

An answering round of applause from the class, now lost 
to the last sense of its own dignity, greeted the merry quip, 





**Bion Jore'temon 


Bennington" 


” 


and a chant arose: 
“We want Lemon 
Bennington! We 
want Lemon 
Bennington!” 

The ears of the head of the firm of Bennington, Barker & 
Stranahan burned as he recalled that uproar of ridicule, 
quickly checked by the startled professor with sharp rap- 
pings on the desk. In some sensitive recess of his being, 
uninvaded yet by the balm of success which had come to 
him in after life, there still survived the suggestive image of 
the dog to whose tail cruel hands had tied atinecan. From 
that incident dated the thickening cloud of misunderstand- 
ing under which he had left Hartford University at the end 
of his Sophomore year, after an incident that caused his 
classmates to pass him by with averted faces. 

Bennington’s gaze wandered slowly from the rooftops 
to the picture of a sweet-faced woman on his desk. Her 
one great regret in life seemed to haunt him with an odd 
insistence at this moment of unhappy recollections: 

“Bion, I do so wish you could have got your degree. 
Can’t you try now? I’m sure the class of ’84 would do 
everything in its power to help you get it.” 

“The class of ’84 be—hanged!’’ he murmured fervently 
as he bent over the papers on his desk, the initial project 
for the beautification of a great and ugly city west of the 
Mississippi, and plunged into the work which had made 
him a national figure in a quarter of a century. He 
would do his part in the labor of the world, degree or no 
degree; for, after all, what did a degree signify? As to the 
class of '84 

The office boy entered with a card. Bennington glanced 
at the inscription, which read: ‘‘ Mr. Hartley Hammond.” 

“Show Mr. Hammond in,” he responded, a frown 
wrinkling his forehead. 

“Hello, Bennington!” 

The hearty voice, of a foghorn resonance, that spoke the 
salutation belonged to a prosperous, well-nourished person 
with cool gray eyes and light hair which looked as if it had 
been bleached by exposure to the sun. 

“How do you do, Hammond?” he returned without 
enthusiasm —for he felt in his bones that the unexpected 
call had something to do with that abominable celebration. 

“I say, Bion,” began the secretary, his air of infectious 
cordiality only slightly subdued by the qualified reserve 
of his reception—for Hammond was the sworn friend of 
every member of the class of ’*84—‘‘I say, Bion, I’ve come 
to see you about an important matter.” 

“Indeed? Take a seat.” Bennington sat back in his 
chair and gazed expectantly at his caller. 

“Tt’s this way: The fellows want you to march with 
them in the Commencement procession tomorrow.” 

“Very kind of them.” 

Hammond glanced 
at a peculiarly frigid 
face, with clean-shaven 
lips rather closely 
pressed together, before 
he went on: 

“l’ve been trying for 
years to get youtocome 
to the reunions.” 

Bennington’s manner 
softened perceptibly. 

“You've been very 
decent about it, Hart- 
ley; but the fact is, I 
I don’t consider myself 
a member of the class. 
I’m an outcast, you 
know —a sort of dog in 
the outer darkness.” 

“Rot!” 

“You may recall 
that I’ve written you 
several times begging 
you to strike my name 
from the roll.” 

“‘Couldn’t be done,” rejoined Hammond decisively. 
“You started out with the class and you've got to stay 
with us.” 

“But there are reasons why I can’t.” 

“Rot!” 

Bennington admitted to himself that the class secre- 
tary’s manner of confident insistence was beginning to 
annoy him. Yet he pleaded guilty to a brief pang of envy 
as he contemplated Hammond’s free-and-easy air—the 
good-natured, hearty air of a man who spends a large part 
of his waking-time on the golf links, the deck of a yacht or 
the back of a horse. Obviously, he reflected, Hammond 
had not been doing much worrying about the problem of 
the tenements or the task of converting the waste places 
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‘Look here, Ben- 
nington,” resumed 
Hammond, “‘a good 
many things are apt to happen in a quarter of a century. 
A good many things have happened since we left college. 
There’s been a big shakeup in the running since then. 
Fellows we all put our bets on as sure-thing propositions 
are loping in at the tail-end of the ruck. On the other 
hand, men who looked like cart-horses at the start have 
forged ahead of the procession by lengths and are galloping 
fresh on the homestretch. It’s human to put your money 
on the wrong pony; but it doesn’t take a devil of a lot of 
divine afflatus to know when the bookies have got you.” 

“IT don’t see what that has to do with my case.” 

“Tt has everything to do with your case. I could tell 
you things that would surprise you.” 

‘You could?” 

There was a note of sarcasm in Bennington’s voice. 

“Yes, I could—but I won’t. Now I’m going to hand 
you out some straight talk, old man.” 

Bennington shook his head deprecatingly. His flinty 
face seemed to be giving notice of the ultimate futility of 
words. Hammond caught the meaning with a glance. 

“Rot!” he exclaimed with energy. ‘‘What’s the use 
of letting a molehill of misunderstanding grow into a moun 
tain of ill feeling? I know the exact kind of lumber that’s 
littering the subcellar of your mind. You haven't for- 
gotten that affair at the end of our Sophomore year. On 
the level, now, isn’t that so? A measly, contemptible little 
rumpus to worry a full-grown man for a quarter of a cen 
tury! Isay, Bennington, you're too big a chap ——” And 
Hammond threw up his hands in a gesture of desperation, 
as if language had failed him. 

“You call it a little trouble, Hartley —a little trouble 
when the class has passed a vote of censure on a fellow?” 

Bennington pushed his swivel-chair back, got up and 
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began to pace the Turkey rug with vindictive heels. The’ 


light of resentment flared in his eyes. 

‘That vote of censure has been stricken from the records 
of the class years ago,”’ rejoined Hammond warmiy. “I 
wrote you at the time. You paid no attention to my letter. 
That business is a dead issue—as dead as the best seller of 
yesteryear—what?” 

“Tt’s easy to kick a man and call it a dead issue,” 
retorted Bennington, stopping suddenly in his pacing and 
looking the class secretary straight in the eyes in an atti- 
tude of self-defense. ‘‘Do you know what that vote of 
censure has meant to me all these years?” 

“No; I can’t even come near guessing. I’m no hand at 
psychology. I was flunked in the course because I sassed 
old Mahlstiick, the 
strutting little Dutch- 
man who used to give 
it. . . . ButI dore- 
member the handout 
the class gave you 
when we first met in 
English I. Your name 
was against you. No 
man who had the word 
Joralemon tacked onto 
his means of identifica 
tion at the baptismal 
font has any right to 
get mad at the conse 
quences, And then, 
your store clothes and 
your sheepish air—and 
the fact that you were 
working your way and 
didn’t have much time 
to get acquainted —all 
that was a handicap. 
I’li admit that much.”’ 

“You'll have to 
admit, also, that it’s no 
small matter to charge a man with moral turpitude; with 
disloyalty to his college; to enter the accusation in the class 
records and to cut him dead—as if he were a criminal,” 
retorted Bennington. 

“Well, Bennington, you won’t deny that you gave the 
fellows some provocation. No Sophomore can ever hope to 
be a successful reformer while he is a Sophomore; and you 
started reforming the world in your Sophomore year. It 
was a pretty stiff blowing-up you gave your poor old Alma 
Mater after that losing game. The headlines were stingers. 
I remember them word for word: ‘Hartford Defeat 
Ascribed to Clique Rule.” ‘Student Says Gale Won 
Because Snobbery Prevented Camden Institution from 
Putting Its Best Team Forward’—and your name stuck 
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{ out at the bottom of the letter like an ulcerated finger. 
I tell you it looked pretty bad!” 
: ‘“‘But wasn’t it true? And, besides, I had no personal 


animus in the matter. The class might have taken 
, cognizance of the fact that I was not a candidate for the 
team.” 

“Right you are again; but it didn’t. It only took cog- 
nizance of the fact that you had committed a felonious 
assault upon tradition; and in the Sophomore year tradi- 
tion is the whole thing. To make matters worse, you put 
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fluttering over her brood. The next moment 
he felt her soft arms creeping about his neck 
and her lips were at his ear: 

“Do you know, Bion, you’ve made 
perfectly happy for 


9” 


years: 


me 


these twenty-seven 


“It’s good to hear you say so, darling,” 
he responded, patting her hands. 
“But I’ve never been able 


myself for one thing.’ 


to forgive 





























\b in a tacit plea of guilty when you left college instead of **And what’s that, Helen?” 
staying and fighting it out. Have you ever stopped to “For allowing you to leave college before 
consider that little technical point?” you’d got your degree.” 
; ‘Yes, and I’ve ruled it not well taken,” replied Benning- “Oh, is that all?” he rallied her. 
' ; ton slowly in a lowered voice. ‘‘ My reasons for leaving “‘Tsn’t it enough?” 
; college had nothing whatever to do with the letter I wrote “You’ve made up for it by conferring 
to the Standard.” upon me the degree of S. H.”’ 
i ““Nobody questions that now. And that’s why we all “S. H.—what is that, Bion?” 
¥ want you to be with us tomorrow. We area quarter ofa “Why, ‘Satisfactory Husband.’ Didn't 
( } century out of college, remember. The roster is shorter you just make the fatal admission?” 
{ by a good many names than it was at the beginning. We Helen laughed; Bion’s fine ear caught 
? want to move nearer together all along the line—to close a break in her voice. 
up the gaps in the ranks. Will you come?” “Yes,” she went on; “but you’ve broken 
Hammond’s hand went out with a cordial reach as one of your promises to me.” 
’ he rose to go. The atmosphere of youthful ardor that **You don’t say so, Helen!” 
{ surrounded him appealed strongly to the man who had “TI do say so. Didn’t you tell me—oh, 
f done grave damage to windmills in his Sophomore year. ever so many years ago—that you'd take 
} Bennington’s fingers closed in a firm grip about the me to Camden on Commencement Day 
outstretched palm. some year? And you’ve never done it!” 
“Thank you,” he rejoined with a suspicion of huskiness “But, Helen—but ‘That Business is a a 
in his voice. “Bion, I will not be made a butt of! Dead Issue —as Dead as the Best Setier of Yesteryear — What?" 
“You will come, then?” You’ve given me a promise and I want you 
The air-tanned face of the secretary was expanded in an to keep it—today! You're completely in my power so except Tilton’s. That remained ju it had been. Even 
expectant smile. Bennington shook his head decisively. there now!” the dingy old entrance was unchanged. He recalled witt 
The smile vanished. She went on, pressing him in a closer embrace: queer tightening at the throat the stinging moment 
“No; I—can’t!” “I want to see the yard, and the lecture halls, and your when, at that entrance, Donald had met his nod of greeting 
“*T’m sorry, old fellow. We especially want to have you old room in Galworthy —and all the other places where you with a stare Donald, whose clean, infectious manlines 
with us tomorrow. It’s more than a quarter-century, you were so hopeful and so unhappy—poor little homespu had made him president of the cla Bion admitted to 
know ——” boy that you were!” himself that the memory hurt de , with the poignancy 
And Hammond walked out of the room with a visibly The ultimate denial was upon his lips, but she brushed of araw wound—even now. Then he became aware that 
crestfallen air. it away with a kiss and twittered triumphantly: Helen was leaning toward hir ! ting! he heard 
. ° ° ° ° . ° , “It’s settled the I’ll come and get you at the office her voice 
At breakfast the next morning Helen made an abrupt with the limousine at eleven-thirty, and we'll go. O} “It was so sweet of you to bring me here 
announcement to her husband over the coffee-cups: thank you, Bion Joralemon Bennington, P. 8S. H “You are perve he fa Hele It was you wl 
; “Bion, I want you to do something for me today.” Perfectly Satisfactory Husband!” brought me here,” he retorted, smiling faintly at her femi 
i He looked at her questioningly. He noted with the Then, with a capricious manner strange to her, nine wile. The sr oon ¢ y to a wrinkling of the i 
' observant eye of devotion that her cheeks were slightly released her hand from his, removed the gentle pressure bro for they |} eached the great Memorial Gate 
flushed; that her eyes were moist, as if she had cried or of her arms and fiuttered briskly out of the room. The The place brought to his mind, with ir 
was about to cry; that an air of suppressed emotion hov- next moment Bion thought he heard a sob in the hall. ness, another tragedy of his yout her¢ 
ered about her; but that, withal, a sunny morning smile “Helen!” he ealled, rising from his chair gate, a dozen of his classmates, on their wi 
rested upon her fresh, smooth face. Helen Bennington was “Yes, dear; what is it?” I i him I erte 
one of the few women on the shady side of forty who She reéntered the room quickly. As helookedinto her d contam f t ha 
could look spontaneously charming at breakfast. Bion face apprehensively he detected the telltale gleam of hands closed in a nervous grip as he re 
} paid a mental tribute of appreciation to this pleasant fact tears in the blue of her eyes. reproof upon those face here were Per} d Darling 
before he responded cheerfully: ““What’s the matter, darling?” ton and Jevons and Winthrop and Am«e f whom had 
“‘Name it, dear—name it!” “‘N-nothing, Bion; only you’ve made me s-so happy! played the manly part in after life. Then, too, there was 
f “T won’t—till you promise!" And her voice trailed off into the vague tremor of a sig Dinsmore, whose name had been recently smirched beyond 
And she held up a threatening finger. repolishing in a lal; Witherington, whose 
“Well x Once within the remembered precincts of the university domestic infelicities had been bandied about with a prodi 
} “Promise!” she urged smilingly. quarter, Bion almost regretted his pliancy. Asthe motor gality of deta the columns of the sensational pr 
i) ““My dear, this mystery is becoming alarming,” he car picked its way through the crowded avenue he Farwell ho had bee ted 
retorted playfully. back looking straight ahead with a cold glint in his eye er the Spanish \ 
if She pushed back her chair, rose and came over to his Perhaps that was Helen’s hand stole lis, closed Che triur } ‘ } 
t side with the odd, brimming manner of a mother-bird upon it and held it a moment in a warm, idly griy har} oO ! 
" ‘ \\ } 
U 
i 
| 
' 
3 
serve broken bythat Bion saw the vener black-s gure of the pre 
¥ commonplace ques- dent emeritus marc! g beside ! Ieee I rhe git 
tion, Benningtor the splendid, erect man ! é ange H 
looked about nim re é ni ( ne 
‘ furtively, th the quiet office in granite é H ist bef 
| bewildered air of a turned his back u Hart ] ire er 
stranded mariner spoken in tl gene 
who vaguely recalls remember with delig ears ever 
the landscape amid “If you must go away | yt try to detain you. Bu 
which the hazards nember one g ‘ iduate « 
of the storm have mate of things ‘ ‘ rime | 
cast him. It all nount peal é eig! 
seemed so familiar Do lose couragt 
and yet so changed! Bion felt a glov t he regio 
There were the old ! heart the war! ! ! of affectior 
elms, to be sure,and that rugged figure {ty « 
the old names over scholar who someno «4 itot at mon 
the little row of that he himself hadr ed f espreading battle 















































‘Oh, Thank You, Bion Joralemon Bennington, P. 5. H.—Perfectiy Satisfactory Husband !"' shops 
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ARIS had moved en 

masse to Long- 

champs and was 
disporting itself in the 
sunshine of Grand Prix 
Day. Back of the pad- 
dock and beneath the 
lindens Jacques and Jeannette 
were in the thick of their little 
bourgeois féte; but in the tribune 
of madame and monsieur there 
was the vivid Paris—the Paris 
that laid tribute upon thrones. 

All was preparation for the 
Grand Prix itself. A king and 
his queen sat in the central 
flower-decked box and, like 
Jacques and Jeannette, they had 
ween three minor races run. They 
looked about for divertisement 
before the grand event. It was 
ucosmopolitancrowd. It poured 
out of the grandstand --a radiant stream—into the pad- 
dock. Back of the buildings facing the racecourse the 
feminine bulk of the crowd swept its costly raiment on the 
broad green lawns. 

Here was a French dame of the haule-monde, a sym- 
phony in black and white, with masses of white hair set 
off by a chie hat; there an English girl, conspicuous in 
this brilliant erowd by the stiff conventionality of bearing 
and attire; there a fantastic lovely figure, with chiffons 
and jewels, who might have been French save for tlie 
smart walk and dainty feet that mark the American. 
Gradually the throng divided into animated groups, and 
almost always a woman whose gown was a prophet of the 
fashion was the nucleus. A moment before, the horse had 
been king. Now fashionable woman was the queen, and 
all men came to do her reverence. 

My attention, roaming from group to group, was sud- 
denly fixed upon one larger than the others, which grew 
each second as a snowball grows when rolled downhill. 






The Mysterious Pink Lady 


_ . is it?"’ was the query everywhere. The high 
silk-hatted Frenchmen and the immaculate English 

sports in their tight, elegant clothes walked excitedly to 

and fro with eager smiles; and as they passed I heard: 

“Ah, she is exquisite! But who is she? It is 
mysterious !”’ 

At the word “she” I smiled. Paris, so accustomed to 
beautiful Women, has never become so used to them that 
a new star can appear on the horizon without causing a 
commotion. 

I followed hopefully in the tail of the comet. Stretching 
my head over the shoulder of a scion of France, I saw her. 

Tali, regal and beautiful, she walked with a grace that 
suggested the womén of Burne-Jones’ pictures. She was 
fair, with an unusual shade of auburn blond hair that 
shone like gold under a wide drooping hat of soft tulle and 
pink roses which brought out the creamy tone of her skin; 
but her costume was the most startling 1 had ever seen. 

At first glance’she appeared to be enveloped in a pink 
cloud which floated about her as she walked and suggested 
the exquisite contour of her lithe body. It was a daring 
contrivance of shell-pink chiffon 
over white and flesh-colored 
mousselines. Around her neck 
was the keynote to the whole 
costume—a rope of priceless pink 
pearls, 

Though the gown suggested the 
latest mode, it was so light and 
shapeless that it se2med to hint 
new and elusive styles with every 
movement of the wearer. 

She might have stepped from an 


vase, or whirled suddenly into the 
fantastic dances of the harem. 
With it all, her bearing was one 
of distinction and aloofness. She 
glanced neither to right nor left. 
With her was an aristocratic elderly 
woman, foreign-looking and severe. 
Back of them walked a maid in 
her simple black costume of service. 
* She is a Russian countess. See 
the pearls!” ‘“‘Ah—the Sultan’s 





By Maud Weatherly Beamish 


“But no—the Emperor’s youngest daughter.” 
These 


favorite. 
“What a figure!”’ “Is she at the ambassadeur’s?” 
were the ejaculations heard on all sides. 

I followed with some others to the entrance of the race- 
course, where a magnificent turnout in blue and silver 
stood with two huge black footmen in attendance. 

“Eunuchs, I'll wager. From Turkey, eh? By Jove, 
she’s magnificent!'"’ declared an Englishman who had 
followed the train. 

As they neared the equipage one of the servants 
approached the elder woman with an envelope in his hand. 
It bore a vivid crest. 

She opened it, read the contents and turned to the girl at 
her side. 

After a few words the beauty, with a slight nod of her 
head, turned from the carriage and retraced her steps to 
the tribune with her companion. 

This was all very exciting to the beholders, especially as 
the ebony attendants jumped into their seats and the 
vehicle rolled away. 

After the women had taken their places once more in 
the box I went into the pavilion where all classes gather 
and talk. There I found the tiny maid to Mademoiselle 
Mystery surrounded by women who were asking her 
about her mistress. She seemed afraid to say very much, 
and all personal questions as to the beauty she refused to 
answer. The most eager interrogations were about the 
costume. I saw several banknotes pressed into her hand, 
and the interlocutor, after a moment or two of suspense, 
gave way to another inquisitive one with a satisfied smile. 
I followed one of these women. She joined a group 
and I heard her say: “She wouldn't 
say who she is, but the dress was made 


at X’s. I got that 4 much from her 
though it cost me nals | fifty franes. 
X’s, I remem- ° bered, was a new 


known of the pro 
he had a shop in 
gained some repu- 
patronage of 
city; but Paris 


atelier. Little was 
prietor except that 
Vienna and had 
tation through the 
royalty in that 


had not taken the 

I hung round 
left the racecourse. 
were two closed 
contained a figure 
mustache. Into 
elderly woman 
followed in the 

I trailed the 
eral other curious 
after them up to 
Hotel Royal, on the 
The attendants of 


man up. 

until the Mystery 
This time there 
carriages. One 
with a flowing black 
this brougham the 
went. The beauty 
other with her maid. 
carriages with sev- 
ones and we rolled 
the door of the 
Champs - Elysées. 
the hostelry were 


old painting or a wonderful Grecian . 


impressively obse- quious, but through 
them I could find out nothing; and 
though the register showed many 
exalted names there was no clew to the identity of the 
lovely woman. The next day I went to X’s to see what 
I could learn; but there, too, silence was maintained. I 
did find out that several grand dames had been there and 
ordered gowns similar to the pink-pearl creation worn at 
the races. 

Several newspapers spoke of her and hinted that a 
well-known Russian princess had been staying at the 
Hotel Royal incognito. 

One day, late in August, when the last vestige of the 
season was gone, I went into X’s with a woman who was 
ordering a trousseau for the daughter of a Chicago 
millionaire. 

The mannequins, in their wonderful costumes, filed into 
the room for her inspection. One, prettier than the 
others, with, a regal bearing, seemed familiar. Gradually 
the velvet lawns of Longchamps came back to me and I 
recognized the mysterious beauty of the Grand Prix. 

She was as lovely as ever, though the gold of her hair was 
rapidly taking on a brown tinge which was so much the 
vogue. 

I spoke to her of the sensation she had created, and 
after a bit of coaxing she laughingly recalled the occasion. 

“Today is the first time I display gowns since the Grand 
Prix,”’ she declared confidentially. “I have been in 
Vienna. I went there three day after you see me at the 
races. M’sieu’ think it is wise that I do not remain here at 
that time. Ah, what fun I have that day! You see I was 
discreet —so very discreet, m’selle. No one guessed that it 
was Babette.” 

Her history, which she told in her simple peasant way, 
was exceedingly interesting; and the advertising scheme 





of Monsieur X which she disclosed 
was one of the cleverest I have 
ever known. 

“T come from Normandy,” she 
said. “Five years ago I come to 
my aunt. I live with her yet on 
the Rue Nicolet. The aunt, m’selle, 
was engaged, when I come to her, 
as a skirt-hand at Monsieur X’s. 

It was a good position for my § 
aunt. She make twenty france a 
week. One day I go to her at the 
shop with aluncheon. The m’sieu’ 

lets me stay as errand girl. He 
liked my hair, though I do not 
know it at the time. He tell my 
aunt to let it hang straight —like 
that. ‘It is healthy so and will be 
very thick—and so yellow,’ he 
said. So it is. The next year | 
have it in— what you say?—the pig’s tail; I grow very tall 
in that year. One day M’sieu’ X say to my aunt: ‘Fifi, do 
not let the niece wear corsets. And take care of the com 
plexion.’ ‘Qui,’ reply the aunt. But I have never worn 
corsets; so you see it was not difficult to do without.” < 

She turned gracefully as she spoke, and the long lines of 
her slender figure revealed many curves which would have 
been lost in the modern stays. 

“The next year, M’sieu’ one day notices again the color 
of my hair and say to me: ‘Babette, you grow tall. 1 
have a scheme for you. But you must learn to dance 
That will make you more graceful.’ I have always loved 
to dance, m’selle. In Normandy we are happy and dance 
much. But now I take lessons as M’sieu’ directs. ‘He will 
make a mannequin of you,’ declare the aunt proudly; 
‘and then you will make much money.’ With the dancing 
i find | do become more graceful. My legs, they do not 
seem so long. One day M’sieu’ say: ‘Bon! You are 
improving. The body is as it should be—full of curves 
All muscles; and not fat like the lazy woman.’” 





Monsieur X His Own Press Agent 


EANWHILE she went on to tell me that Paris is 

learning of Monsieur X, but not so quickly as he 
desires. The patronage of royalty helps him; but royalty 
is too conservative to wear the brilliant gowns of which 
the artist dreams. Royalty would do for Vienna but not 
for Paris. His Paris shop will, therefore, be different. 
He will make the exotic costumes which have filled his 
mind for years and which he may not show when he is 
unknown. He will create something new, something 
bizarre, in France; and he will dare the women of Paris 
not to wear it. 

Then he thinks up his scheme and tells it to Babette. 

“To interest Paris, one must mystify. This I will do,” 
he declares as he tells her his great idea. 

Babette finds she will be the principal actor in a little 
commercial drama. 

“All winter I go to a petite dramatic school in Vienna,” 
she told me. ‘There I learn how the grand dame walks 
and how she uses her hands. ‘Hold the head high,’ say 
the instructor—-and sometime my poor head it ache! But 
lam happy. Then I am very careful of that complexion. 
You see, m’selle, it is still good. 
‘See that she does not eat the 
sweets and the starches, tell 
Monsieur X to my aunt. ‘Her 
slenderness is one of the stage 
properties, and she will not be of 
any use if she grow heavy.’ Ido 
as hesay. I drink sour wines. I 
go early to bed that I may stay 
up later after it is all over.” 

Fencing, she said, did much 
to produce the lithe grace 
which attracts attention at 
once. “This was difficult, 
m’selle; but after the while I do 
fence quite well.” 

Maycomes and she is declared 
finished by Monsieur X. His 
little scheme, too, is all in readi- 
ness. He goes to Vienna for a 
week to make her costumes 
costumes which will set all Paris 
talking when worn at Long- 
champs by the beautiful 
Babette. 
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“Now,” said Monsieur to her one day, “you will be the 
grand lady. I will send you two or three days before the 
Grand Prix to the Hotel Royal h madame, my wife. 
You will be very exclusive. You will spend much money 
on those rooms and those carriages. \ntoinette, who 
works here in the shop, will go with you as your maid. She 
will be very discreet, but she will talk a little. I think you 
take the name of Mile. de Coursenay. It might be the 
incognito of any country. That Antoinette she will say 
who made the gowns. That is all. Monday, after the 
races, you will disappear. Presto! Like that. And we 

hall see!”’ he finished, rubbing his hands. 

And he did see. Though his advertising scheme cost 
him many thousands of francs, he reaped a harvest and a 
reputation. He became the rage by the only method in 
Paris—sensation. And he has remained the rage. 

This all happened several years ago. And 
what of her? Unlike most maz 3 
individuality and brai She re L 
everything and her little schooling taught her to develop 


her possibilities. These possibilities took her from the 








atelier to the stage, and today she enjoys as great a 
reputation for her clever dancing as for her beaut 

This is unusual with mannequins. Sometimes such a 
one as Babette will become the rage or have a brilliant 


career; but as a rule they are common- 
place and stupid, and their histories are 
but the histories of the average Parisian 


ep working girl. They have oneg 





‘al common 
talent. howeve hat of | ne chic: ar 
. talent, however hat oO] looking chic; anc 


sate nt f « 
e elusive points Of a 


t 
they bring out tl 


costume as no other race can. 

This talent is undoubtedly the result 
of their love of wearing be 
ments. In the ateliers they 


autiful gar- 
have every 
chance of being for the moment beautiful 
and fashionable women. This play-acting 
and the stage setting of the famous ateliers 
is not only agreeable but exciting; and to 
remain successful and admired mannequins 


these women are willing to give up every- 


thing that would lessen their chance to 
display the creations of the h 

“Many of my mannequins come from 
Normandy,” the head of a great atelier 
told me. ‘‘ They are fresh, wholesome and 
adaptable. I take them into my estab- 


as errand 





lishment when they are young 


DAVID GRAM 


Lhe Last Years of His Life=By Aimna S. Walllir 


WO summers ago, in Paris, my husband took me to 

meet David Graham Phillips. As we drove to his 

hotel we recalled how he had been called into the field 
of fiction by a genuine and compelling mission. We said 
that in having been a journalist he had graduated from 
the school of life; that, like Dickens, he knew the world 
like a book. Our epoch had evolved h d we were 
glad that America had a writer yus, as radical and 
as talented as he. We spoke of what we thought must 
be the natural growth of his work, the promise already 
clearly suggested. ‘‘His books may live when he is f 
gotten,” my husband said. ‘ But he is a greater man t 
writer; he hasn’t written anything yet as big as himse 

We sent up our names a 

He was there and, catching sight of us, he sprang up from 
the desk at which he was writing, came toward us and 
grasped our hand:. ‘“‘ You pe 
world. I feel as if you have dr 
star!’ he exclaimed. From that moment I felt the alluring 
nature of his personality, and I said to myself that it was 
his happiness and brightness that were his most distin- 
guishing characteristics. In the 
man before me, in the musical, int 
sion of the handsome and strong face, t} 
tion of a fullness of life that seemed Greek. Yet he had 
lived deeply, had met many people, had studied 
ately human affairs—of this I had no doubt as I stood 
before him. And I congratulated him in 
afterward I did audibly, that his experiences and his out- 
look were so far from burdening him. Did the deep source 
of his happiness lie in the fact that his most intimate per- 
sonal life and his broader interests were one? I asked 
myself. Was it because he was a complete personality 
that had found its place in the world? Was it because he 
luxuriated in the possession of a mind that was capable of 
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hail from a different 





qd down trom another 





|, youthful yet mature 





voice, in the expres- 
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heart, as 











seeing through the intricacies of our world—that could 
make its own generalizations and voice them? Was it 


because he was so clearly articulate? 





girls and the like. And as they grow I pick the ones who 
have the most possibilities and train them. You know 
mannequins are only practicable when they weigh from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty pounds. 
It is all right for my patron to weigh two hundred pounds, 
but I must show her gowns on a comely middleweight 

that is to say, a hundred-and-forty-pound mannequin. 
Otherwise I do not sell to the stout woman. For when 
Madame Stout sees my mannequin she really believes 







is the way she will look in the costume. You know 
say the phant thinks he looks like the crane!”’ he 


1 humorously. 





the mannequin must remain slender. This is not 





areful of her diet and leaves starches and 
sweets alone. It is remarkable to find that these women 
are perfectly willing to do anything that will aid their 
comeliness, and will not touch the most tempting morsels 
if eating them creates the dreaded flesh. 
The working girls of Fr: 

form a large part, have 
Saxon sisters in the syste 
They do not eat the heavy hurried breakfasts that cause 


soggy dispositions and sallow complexior 





their me 





Instead, the French girls drink a glass of milk in the 
morning with a biscuit, or coffee and rolls. They rise early 
and walk to their work. This is a custom rather than a 
necessity. They arrive at their work bright-eyed and 
alert. All sleep has gone from their minds and their blood 


is exhilarated by the fresh air and exercise. At noon the 





take their déjeuner a la fourchette. It is a light luncheor 

sir >a he avy one would be expensive. Often this déjeuner 
is packed at home and consists of sandwiches of hard 
bread, meat loaf da truit 





At twelve o'clock sharp the b g business houses suspend 
work until two. On the stroke of the hour the girls pour 
out of the buildings as from a cornucopia, bareheaded ar 


happy. Their admirers wait for them on the corners; 








arm in arm, with their baskets, they go to the neare: 
small café, where the tiny tables line the sidewalks. Here 
they sit with a bottle of sour wine which costs but ten 
cents. Their friends are all about them, as happy as them- 
selves. As they eat, they laugh and sing. On many of the 
narrow streets that are patronized by the working girls 
little three-piece bands play daily for the diners. 

times these thoroughfares will be blocked with dancers; 


some- 


and the bands seldom go away without a sou from every 
one, for nobody is too poor in Paris to give a penny for the 


music she loves so well. 





Our first conversation lasted many hours. In speaking 
of a certain Senator he showed his view of America. He 
defended this man, said he was a typical American whose 
vices were only the other side of his virtues. He was 
American in that he was free, spontaneous, impressionab 

He was able to shift his position and to come a lon; 
from where he was in the beginning. The power to change, 




















to advance, to abandon oneself, was, he said, the most 
beautiful and most promising trait in our national cl 
acter. “It is only when a man is hidebound in conser 
tism that he is hopeless,”’ he added. ‘‘It is a rare thing to 
be able to get out of a groove and to burn one 

bridges behind one. This what love means,” he ce 
tinued. ‘Love also is the getting out of a groove 
power to say farewell to one id existence and to 

a flight toward a new goal.” It is the America 

can quickly and suddenly cut himse r 

away into a new element, and in doing so feel ne 
constraint nor unha ‘ But, though he f é 
American spirit, he deplored our dearth of ideas, ¢ 
astonishing lack of intellectua our 

fear of a public opir itself so often thoughtle 
merely traditional. As an e) e of tl é 

how the American pe peat Sim} t anda } ire of heart 
they were, were at that moment sv by a ho 
opposed all their idealism, a spirit as brutal medic 

as Bismarck’s, though of smaller caliber than that man of 


blood and iron. 


He spoke ol ae mocracy, and we soon iearne 1 that it was 





not the forms of democracy that were in his mind, but 
reality. He did not think that 


throughout life are equal; but he insisted that every child 





must have an equal opportunity with every other child. 
He did not speak of the people as from a height. He him- 





self was not on a plane above anybody, except by the acci 
dent of privileges « ther social or inherited, or both. He 
would have felt it diff to d words, rict language 
as he was, to € ! neg ! 
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The working girl lives for the noon hour. She enjoys a 


good digestion because, when she relaxes, she puts away 


all worry and all thought of work, and gives herself up 











entirely to the enjoyment of the recreation period. 

“IT would prefer that my mannequins have the natural 
figure,’’ declared my friend the dre naker. ‘‘ The corset 
bah! I do not KE t It | ne grace, it ! pers the 
walk, and it harde eve beautifu e which I make in 
tie t me 
ets. The tr g which some of the big establishment 
mainta the ( l ! Ke hen ] ecessar 
The French were t displ: not to discov 
the ad ye it! itural fig ( rt ge of the 
corset-free gure exg led. o ourse, the 
person 1 I t 

‘Wome ( ! é 1 I fashio 
maker. ‘ Let them exercise Let them know every muscle 

i the use of they be he, strong 

th muscu engt! i} firm fles} not 
lat and heavy irom a ] ljate t 1c and loose, flabby 
muscle 

Da a rescribed for tl levelopment of grace 
the manne y and fe ‘ ork havoe o ttv tissuc 
declare the Fre } One manne vho had beautitu 
face and a we h of re ed he 
elgt oma! 1 fort 
ound ) hu ed and tl 
po is by fe y ely each } 
yr a remarkal hort time; and | 
exercising ida i ne n e] 
he 7 } bye ¢ ye hunc | | 
pou r ear or more 

‘A hundre ) junds i 
good and pract ible Ve ght lor i 
m neq i the I ne l 
told me 1 erou 
ery € ) e o a coupie ol 
pou ol I ! 1 g it 
il 1 Ve { Tr One t uu 
pound r KE 1 ught Kirt 
rinkle at the hips and evoke from 
tl head of the atelier a rent o 
i n No, ! moiselle I will 
rema i hundred and hirty-five 
poun i 1 please; and then | 
Act I Peace Vv mi | 
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novelists of England and America with the great Russian 
writers. He dwelt on their sense of human tragedy, on 
their large-scope, on their power to portray pity and sor- 
row, and I thought it was a remarkable thing for a typical 
American, in the happiest and most optimistic moment, to 
be able to hurl himself into such a far world. ‘Before I 
die,” he said, “I want to learn the secret of Tolstoi and 
Dostoyevsky —how they were able to write of great things 
simply and lucidly, so that the truth shone out through 
every word.” 

I-was confident he would learn it some day, that 
there waited for him the key to the mystery. What less 
could one expect from that vitality of his, that unbroken 
concentration, that daily and year-long activity? He had 
courage and independence of soul in common with these 
masters. He had aluminous intellect. He would overtake 
them yet in the veiled and hidden future, in the waiting 

ears. I thought I could already discern the influence of 
his ideal of literature upon his books. For him, as for the 
Russians, his country was writing his novels. Our destiny 
as a people was the source of his inspiration. Even in the 
fact that he was prolific he was American. ‘‘ How do you 
manage to accomplish so much?” one of us asked him. 
‘Because I restrain myself from accomplishing more,” he 
answered, “from throwing away a book, before it is fin- 
ished, to begin another—a constant, irresistible and tor- 
menting temptation. I never let my mind make a fool of 
me,” he said half laughing, and behind the laughter one 
felt his st rength 

Some months after this, as we were standing on a plat- 
form waiting for a train, we met Mr. Phillips and his sister 
again. I remember with tears that ride to Montreux, the 
walk in the garden at twilight, the quiet and intimate 
evening we spent together. It was on this occasion that 
we got nearer to him, perhaps, than before. He spoke of 
the questions that interested him beyond anything else, of 
love and marriage, their effect on the character, and the 
role they play in human existence. ‘ Love is everything,” 
he said. ‘‘The most creative, vital thing in life.” Among 
the things he said of marriage was that, no matter how 
serious a man may be in his intention of iiving a simple, 
useful life, he is lost forever if he falls into the hands of a 
luxury-loving woman. But if he becomes her prey it 
means he is probably at bottom as bad as she, and that he 
simply makes her his excuse for living the life that suits 
him. “IT love juxury so much myself,” he said, “‘that Iam 
more afraid of it than of my worst enemy. I could not 
trust myself in luxurious surroundings for fear they would 
soon eat all the manhood out of me.’”’ He hoped never 
to have enough money to have carriages and automobiles. 
He liked ease and loathed exercise, and he 
hoped never to be able to indulge himself. 

I was glad to hear him say this, because I 
knew that this gay, esthetic nature, with the 
love of all that is beautiful stamped on him, 
made no habit of foregoing what he had a 
right to enjoy. He was no vain ascetic who 
denied life to her face, or tortured himself in 
imaginary payment for the wees of others. 

I recalled in this connection how one of 
the most brilliant men in the country had 
said of him that he might be contaminated 
by mixing in society; and I thought this 
man’s lack of faith showed his own inferiority 
and inability, powerful man though he was, 
to resist the tremendous temptations that 
Phillips daily put behind him. 





Ideas of Women 


HE WAS then planning Old Wives for New, 
I a transitienal book, the first in which he 
was definitely to go over from politics to the 
more vital questions of the character of our 
women and their relation to themen of our day. 
1 asked him if he would in this book draw a 
woman like the one in Joshua Craig—which 
was Up to that time his most original and 
brilliant work—a characterization that made 
it impossible ever to forget the type toward 
which so many of our women tend. Here he 
had shown how a fashionable woman was 
capable of changing, of recuperating her 
moral nature under the fortunate circum- 
stance of meeting with a man who loved her 
and was a democrat. He was planning another 
book, The Hungry Heart, in which he would 
tell again the story of resurrected womanhood. 
It was this faith of his in human nature that 
was the basis of his social creed, and I could 
not see why he might not mean as much to 
America as Tchernyshevsky did to Russia 
a writer who, with one book, inspired two 
generations of men and women and helped 
fashion the psychical nature of a whole people. 
That evening he spoke further of the de- 





woman inspired by nothing more than an animal love of 
comfort and luxury, though not sensuality. In speaking 
of her he used the word voluptuary, a word that, if 
given sufficient prominence in his work, would have made 
a more profound impression than anything that has 
ever been said upon the subject. This was the kind of life 
the majority of the American women were leading when- 
ever they had the opportunity, he said. When a few 
months later I read The Husband’s Story, the book in 
which he incorporated these ideas, I found he used the 
same construction as Tchernyshevsky, in turning to the 
reader at the ends and the beginnings of his chapters to 
discuss the book with him up to the points reached. Yet 
I knew he had never read the Russian. 

As he talked I saw how the moral of his work, largely 
that of many others which exposed American politics and 
fashionable society, had grown to a fundamental criticism 
leveled at the most active and influential class of the men 
and women of his country. The message he now uttered 
was more than one of mere political reform or of pointing 
the way to a more refined and worthy conception of society. 
It went deeper. It was now subtle, psychological, dealing 
with the problems of human character and human 
relationship. 

He did not quarrel with the fact that American books 
are written largely about women and for women; what he 
deplored was that the truth that women need to hear so 
much is what our novels most lack. ‘They think they are 
reading about life, about things they have a right to know, 
and instead they are given a false idea, are misled by illu- 
sions.” This hurt him. It was not fair or just. For one 
like him, who made justice the keynote of his life, this was 
intolerable, unbearable. 

‘“‘No woman on earth,”’ he said, ‘‘has been so ridicu 
lously deceived as to herself and so spoiled.” 

I saw the distance between himself and public opinion, 
and knew that though most of the reviewers would see the 
force of his books they would be absolutely unable to 
muster up the courage to accept their truth. Yet his was 
not a repellent but a highly cultivated and attractive 
enthusiasm, not a blasé or cynical but an uncorrupted 
mind, that set itself the task of teaching people how to live. 
As one after the other of his books rose before me I saw 
how he never said “Don’t do this or that,’”’ but always 
“Do this; live so; make of your mistakes a ladder, not 
a grave.” 

That evening he fired my heart with thoughts that were 
unrelated to the subject of our conversation. Again and 
again my mind dwelt on the magnitude of the love of this 
brother and sister, a love that glowed like a star, warmed 
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like asun. Every step of the way they took together. It 
was only a wonderful life that could create a love like that, 
I thought. 

What was there, I wondered, beneath and beyond all his 
magnetism and intellectuality, that made it so great a 
delight to know him; and why did merely shaking hands 
with him make one feel gay, strong, happy? What was it 
that made one self-confident, self-inspired after talking 
with him? Was this the secret of his charm? 

The next time fate vouchsafed me the happiness of 
seeing him was also the last time. It was in New York, the 
week Tolstoi died. He said that Tolstoi’s personality was 
greater than his work, that the future would rest under his 
spell and would remember his idea and thrill to it, not so 
much because of the transcendent beauty of the idea as 
because of the personal force behind it, because it rose in a 
heart palpitating, vibrant, responsive. He insisted that 
the impetus with which the truly great hurl their ideas out 
upon the world is what insures them immortality, and 
that the impetus comes from the personality of the man 
is the personality. The same, he said, is true of Voltaire. 
Few people know much of Voltaire’s reasoning and his 
doctrines; they know that he attacked the Church and 
was a deist, but nevertheless Voltaire has lived a hundred 
years and will continue to live because of his personality, 
which was so large and simple that all could understand it and 
come under its influence. So, he said, it is with Bentham. 
How many men know anything about Benthamism, but 
who has not heard of Bentham? 


The Grain of Dust 


H®* TOLD me he was engaged on a novel of which he 
had already written about four hundred thousand 
words, and in which he showed that the respectable men 
and women of society were literally responsible for the 
horrible degradation of the barterin women. ‘The public 
will not soon forgive me this book,” he said. In The 
Husband’s Story he had already risked much. Here he 
was willing to risk everything for his ideal—the truth. 
The strongest impression I carried away from that last 
visit with him was how much he and his work were one 
He succeeded in expressing the falseness and inanity of 
our society, I thought, by virtue of a great talent, guided 
by an intense, intelligent and well-balanced radicalism 
I delighted in his analysis of modern life, in the strength 
of his belief in progress, in his hatred of war and the idea 
of caste, in his mockery of monarchy. 
I thought how natural it was to his big, direct nature to 
go out to master America, to learn her by heart, inspired by 
the task of expressing and interpreting her, and 
to do so in the sledgehammer method she her 








self employs, caring only to be true to the 
truth. I saw how the courage of his work rose 
from the courage of his character. If I could 
have at that time read The Grain of Dust I 
should have realized how there was a leap in 
his power which bore out the feeling he himself 
had that he was just learning, just beginning, 
that his years of sustained and concentrated 
effort were beginning to fulfill themselves, 
that his voice was about to be lifted in greater 
strength and inspiration than ever before. 
For here we find a woman, modern as the 
heroine of The Hungry Heart, who is thrown 
upon herself, fortunate enough to be poor 
but not too poor, to be hard-working but 
not uneducated, to be in touch with truth, 
with idealism, with real life. This woman is 
incorruptible, not because of the fear of social 
punishment but because to her principle is 
instinct, and is as binding as natural law. 
For a long time she cannot lessen herself, 
cannot even understand the temptations of 
wealth, position or masculine protection. 
When she does weaken and yield, it is not in 
outrage of her belief in romantic love, as she 
herself for a time believes, but precisely 
through the power of love which dominates 
her unconsciously. 

He did not happen upon this woman by 
accident; she existed for him as truly as the 
fashionable, repellently ornamental type; she 
existed for him potentially even in that type 
for woman, like man, is on the whole the 
creature of conditions, and when conditions 
change she too changes. 

His vivid personality is before me as I 
write—his voice, his words, his ideas—and | 
feel again his passionate democracy and his 
love and belief in people. 

I share it all eagerly with the world instead 
of locking it up in my heart, in the hope that 
I may prolong his life, for a day, for ar 
hour—not the life of his work, that I cannot 
affect, but of himself, the man and the friend 
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too soon lost to the sight of the sunlight and 
the flowers. 
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Johnny Gamble Handles a Problem im German Psychology 
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OHNNY GAMBLE, relying like a / A, Lofty was surprised by the accuracy 
lost mariner upon Polly Parsons and By George Randolph Chester of his knowl don “I'd like t : “wat 
Constance Joy to help him pick out “2 our guesser,”’ he admitted. 
a present for his only mother, approached SFLLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH " Johnny and the girls looked at eact 
Lofty’s with a diffidence amounting to other with smilies of infantile glee. They 
awe. In that exclusive shop he would aes ser : =a 





were delignted at they had deduced all 
meet miles of furbelowed femininity, tl hile wa ra trafl Napol 
but he would not have ventured unpro- to I ‘ 
tected into those fluffed and billowed Somebod been telling,” surmised 


aisles for anything short of a penance. ofty. ‘The worst of it is, we own the 
3eing a philosopher, however, he kept original lease. Father covered the entire 

his mind active in as many other direc- blo f 

tions as possible, like a child deliberately Johnny’s thorough knowledge of New 

feasting upon thoughts of Santa Claus York business conditions enabled him 

though on the way to a promised spanking. to make a er good conje ‘ 
“There’s a hoodoo on this block,” Your firm has made money too 

Johnny observed as they were caught 


he remarked. “ Your father hoped 








in the traffic crush almost in front of o build in twenty years, and you need 
their destination. » build even.” 

“Lofty and Ersten must be the hoo- “* He provided much better than that 
dooers, then,” laughed Polly. ‘‘Every- returned Lofty in quick defense of his 
body else has gone away.” father’s acumer “He only allowed 

Johnny looked at the towering big ten-year lease but the one oce ipied 
Lofty establishment, which occupied by Ersten came to him with a twenty 
half the block, and at the dingy little ear life We've bought off all the 
ladies’ tailoring shop, down around the other tena irtl extravagant 
other corner, with speculative curiosity. re ‘ ‘ it | en won't 
About both, as widely different as they liste 
were, there was the same indefinable Did you ratth ir Ke inquired 
appearance of prosperity, as if the solid J much interested 
worth from within shone heavily through. As loud as possible returned 

“Lofty’s couldn’t move and Ersten Loft miling I we ip three ste] 
wouldn’t,” supplemented Constance. eu 1 } offered hin 
« “Not that Dutchman!” returned hundred thou hen I quit. Mone 
Polly, laughing again as she peered into wi | | 
the low, dark windows of the ladies’ The ( buil« ‘ 
tailoring shop. ‘“‘I was in the other day, remarked ( ce 
and he told me three times that he would \ 
be right there to make my walking his real 
frocks for the next thirteen years.” I'll 

“He was having a quarrel with Mr. g 
Schnitt about the light in the workroom ect 


when I was in,” observed Constance; 
“but he told me the same thing, in his 
enjoyable German way, and he seemed 
almost angry about it.” “I like 

“That’s the extent of his lease,” with a sr 
guessed Johnny shrewdly. ‘They’re “All ri 
trying to get it away from him.” lease for you.” 
















































“T wonder why,’’ speculated Constance. “You Play Square With Me or I'tt Hand You a Jolt That You Won't Forget!"’ You'll have to find another answer 
“It’s as simple as spending money,” J Lofty hopelessly stated 
Johnny announced. “ Lofty intends building an extension.” “You promised to send for me to be your clerk the next I’ve had a regime estate me elping me devil 

“They won’t tear down Ersten’s shop,” Polly con- time you came in,” he chided her Ersten to de 
fidently asserted. **T didn’t come in this time,” s ed h O irse he é ‘ ed Jol j You 

“They'll move him in a wheelbarrow some night,’’ Gamble is the customer,” and iced ( ‘ \ Yor} rig Fact 
Johnny prophesied. “If I could grab his lease I could play and the two gentlemen. ‘ ea ( y ‘ ke 
a few hours.” silk shawl for a blue-eyed mother with ( ed Loft Phere r con 

30th the girls laughed at him for that speech. The fact baby-pink cheeks.” 
that he had committed himself to the staggering task of ‘There are a lot of pretty shawls here,” ( tance ( n ) Not for J romptly refused that 
making five thousand dollars an hour for two hundred added; “but none of them seems quite good « igh for young ma | buy it myself, and hold you : 
working hours was never out of his mind. ‘‘ You'll be gray this kind of a mother.” If you come at me too strongly | 
before the thirty-first of May,’’ warned Polly. Young Lofty, himself looking more like a brisk and 1] 

“Tt turns anybody gray to dig up a million,” agreed natty college youth who had come in to | a gift f l’ll figure ist. be tunnel price Jol igh 
Johnny. “It’s a good guess, though, Polly. I counted his own 1 er th é ‘ ‘ ‘ I f relic 
seven new white ones this morning.” he € ed Jol ‘ é é 

“That’s a strange coincidence,”’ commented Constance, ul gr J r 
with a secretly anxious glance at his hair. ‘‘ You're just ( hat yo t,”” he é 
seven hours behind your schedule.” i boy, he gave } f ef r uw 

Johnny shook his head. e ve ‘ il sample Fre ‘ r | IS ERSTEN ‘ hereve 

‘That schedule goes round like an electric fan,” he ered silks, just i esterda and if 1 can get th 4 gr bristle et Jol Gamble ha lol 
soberly declared. irom Our buyer you Ma have ; ir choices 1 her I Ico ed il gti etosee Mr. Er 

** And there’s no switch,”” Constance reminded him. a delicate gra vorked pink, which ild be ver reference to east Mr. Erste half consisted 

“Gresham,” Johnny suggested with a smile. becoming to a ther of that descriptio | re tly dec] gy tod iss that subject on the pre f 

Polly cast a sidelong glance at the pretty cousin into expensive, but, I believe, are worth ther f Here—I make f he « uined. “If 
whose family she had been adopted. The subject of “That’s what I want,” stated Jol I underst ea it su i f Zz en mer! 
Gresham, who had tried to injure Johnny every ou’re going to | 1 an ext Ir. Li I Othe 
sible way, and whom Constance must marry or lose The g 1 the é Jol 
fortune, was a painful one; and Johnny felt his blunderi: You Lo ceased ‘ ‘ ¢ ‘ 
bluntness keenly. ‘There isn’t any Gresham,” laughin of frie y favor ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Mr. } ‘ tl 
asserted Polly. ‘‘There never was any Gresham. What finance. t of an intent l ‘ ere August Schoppenvo 
time do we start for Coney Island tonight?” “T don’t know where you secured your informat e might be \t time I ta ) busine I eat 

Both Constance and Johnny gave Polly a silent but he protested. Che speculator studied t ‘ iding bushy brows i 
sincere vote of thanks. = faney guesser,” returned Jo} r ‘ | ‘ bet we he Lic 

ou ere rig i Lof be Wet ‘ ‘ ‘ eve ira 
WI ietly gained possession of nearly all the prope nthe corner of « eye ‘ 
LS perreer LOFTY, who continued the progre ve fortune block, but we're not quite ready to lid, neverthel . nh bel 
of his father by prowling about the vast est shment “T can finish the sad story,’ mpathized Jo} Vhe 
with a microscopic eye, approached Polly with more than ‘‘One granite-headed ladies’ tailor threate to ) he I « i ‘ ‘ Mr. Erst 


a shopkeeper’s alacrity. 
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pleased immensely with his own joke and not noticing that 
it was more than half Johnay’s. After all, Johnny had 
only implied it; he had said it! Accordingly he relented 
a trifle. ‘From four to half past five, at Schoppenvoll’s, 
I play skat,”’ he added. 

“Thank you,” said Johnny briskly, and started for the 
nearest telephone directory. ‘“‘I’ll drop in on you.” 

“Well,” returned Ersten resignedly, “it won’t do you 
any good.” 

Johnny grinned and went out, having first made a swift 
but careful estimate of Ersten’s room, accommodations 
and requirements. Outside, he studied the surrounding 
property, then called on a real-estate firm. 

At four-ten he went into the dim little basement wine- 
room of Schoppenvoll. He had timed this to a nicety, 
hoping to arrive just after the greetings were over and 
before the game had begun, and he accomplished that 
purpose; for, with the well-thumbed cards lying between 
them and three half-emptied steins of beer on the table, 
Ersten sat opposite a pink-faced man with curly gray hair, 
whose clothes sat upon his slightly portly person with 
fashion-plate precision. It was this very same suit about 
which Ersten was talking when Johnny entered. 

“Na, Kurzerhosen,” he said with a trace of pathos in 
his guttural voice; “‘when you die we have no more suits 
of clothes like that.” 

“T thank you,” returned the flexible, soft voice of 
Kurzerhosen. “It is like the work you make in your 
ladies’ garments, Ersten. When you die we shall have no 
more good walking clothes for our womenfolks.”’ 

“And when Schoppenvoll dies we have no more good 
wine,” declared Ersten with conviction and a wave of hig 
hand as Schoppenvoll approached 
them with an inordinately long 
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and even on Candy-King Slosher; but to no purpose. 
Finally he descended upon Joe Close, the iron-hard 
president of the First National Bank. 

“Do you know anybody who knows Louis Ersten, the 
ladies’ tailor?” he asked almost automatically. 

“Ersten?” replied Close unexpectedly. ‘I’ve quarreled 
with him for thirty years. He banks here.” 

“Start a quarrel for me,” requested Johnny. “I’ve been 
down to look him over. I can do business with him if he’ll 
listen.” 

Close smiled. 

“T doubt it,” he rejoined. ‘“‘Ersten has just lost the 
coat-cutter who helped him build up his business, and he’s 
soured on everything in the world but Schoppenvoll’s and 
skat and Rheinthrinen.” 

“Could I learn to play skat in about a day?” inquired 
Johnny. 

“You have no German ancestors, have you?”’ retorted 
Close. 

“No.” 

“Then you couldn’t learn it in a thousand years!” 

“T have to find his weak spot,” Johnny persisted. “If 
you'll just make him talk with me I’ll do the rest.” 

Close shook his head and sighed. 

“T’ll try,” he agreed; ‘but I feel about as hopeful as I 
would be in persuading a bull to sleep in a red blanket.” 


iv 

OHNNY had caught Close as he was leaving his club 

for home, and they went around immediately to 

Schoppenvoll’s. At exactly five-thirty Ersten emerged 
from the wineroom with Kurzerhosen. 
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“Tt was not the same,” Close assured him. “In 
saloons, men want to feel at home. In your business, your 
customers come because they get the best —and they care 
nothing for the shop itself.” 

“They like the place,” asserted Ersten. “‘I make a good 
living there for almost forty years. Why should | 
move?” 

“Because you would be nearer Fifth Avenue,” Johnny 
ventured to interject, and spoke to the chauffeur, who 
drew up to the curb. ‘This is the place I have in mind, 
Mr. Ersten.” 

“‘They come to me where I am,”’ insisted Ersten, refus 
ing to look, with unglazed eyes. 

“You have no such show-windows,” persisted Johnny. 

““My customers know my goods inside.” 

“There’s a big, light gallery —twice the size of your 
present workrooms.”’ 

Ersten’s cheeks suddenly puffed and his forehead 
purpled, while every hair on his head and face stuck 
straight out. 

“My workroom is good enough!” he exploded. “I told 
it to Schnitt ” 

“Is Schnitt your coat-cutter?” asked Johnny, remem- 
bering what Constance and Close had said. 

Ersten glowered at him. 

“He was. Thirty-seven years he worked with me; 
then he tried to run my business. He is gone. Let him go!”’ 

“He objected to the light in the workroom, didn’t he?” 
went on the cross-examiner, carefully piecing the situation 
together bit by bit. 

“‘He could see for thirty-seven years, till everybody 
talks about moving; then he goes crazy,” blurted Ersten. 

““Won’t you look at this 
place?” he was urged. “Let 





necked bottle, balancing it 
carefully on its side. 

Johuny had drawn near the 
tuble now, but no one saw hit, 
fur this moment was one of 
deep gravity. Schoppenvoll, a 
tall, straight-backed man with 
the dignity of a major, a waving 
yray pompadour, and a clean 
cut face that might have belonged 
to a Beethoven, set down the 
tray at the very edge of the 
table and slid it gently into 
place. An overgrown fat boy, 
with his sleeves rolled to his 
shoulders, brought three shin 
ing glasses, three bottles of 
Glinzen Wasser and a corkscrew. 

It was at this most inoppor 
tune time that Johnny Gamble 
spoke, 

“Well, Mr. Ersten,”’ he cheer- 
fully observed, “I’ve come 
round to make you an offer for 
that lease.”’ 

Mr. Ersten, his gnarled eye- 
brows bent upon the sacred 
ceremony about to be per 
formed, looked up with a 
grunt —and immediately re- 
turned to his business. Mr. 
Kurzerhosen glanced round for 
an instant in frowning appeal. 
Mr. Schoppenvoll paid no 
attention whatever to the 
interruption. He gavean exhi- 
bition of cork-pulling which a 
watchmaker might haveenvied 
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me show it to you tomorrow.” 

“T stay where Lam,” sullenly 
declared Ersten, still angry 

We miss my train.” 

Close told the driver to yo 
on. Before Ersten alighted at 
the terminal, Johnny made one 
more attempt upon him 

“Tf a majority of your best 
customers insisted that they 
liked the new shop better would 
you look at the other place? 
he asked. 

““My customers don’t run 
my business either!” he puffed. 

“Goodby,” stated Mr. Kur 
zerhosen, who had been looking 
steadily at the opposite side 
of the street throughout the 
journey. “I thank you.” 

Close stared at Johnny in 
silence for a moment after their 





guests had gone. 

“T told you so,” he said. 
“You'll have to give him up 
as a bad job.” 

“‘He’s beginning to look like 
a good job,” asserted Johnny. 
**He can be handled like wax, 
but you have to melt him. 
Schnitt’s the real reason. Do 
you know Schnitt?” 

“T am happy to say I do 
not,” laughed Close. “‘One 
like Ersten is enough.” 

**Somebody must lead me to 
him,” declared Johnny. ‘I’m 
going to see Schnitt in the 
morning. I’d call tonight if | 











for its delicacy; he poured the 
tall glasses half full of the clear 
amber fluid and opened the 
bottles of Gldnzen Wasser. The three friends, Schoppenvoll 
now sitting, clinked their steins solemnly and emptied them. 
Ersten wiped the foam from his bristling gray mustache. 

“About that lease | have nothing to say,” he told 
Jonnny, fixing a stern eye upon him. “I will not sell it.” 

The other gentlemen of the party looked upon the 
stranger as an unforgivable interloper. 

“J’m prepared to make you a very good offer for it,” 
insisted Johnny. “I have a better location for you, not 
half a block away, and I’ve taken an option on a long-time 
lease for it.”’ 

The stolid boy removed the steins. The three gentlemen 
poured the Glinzen Wasser into their wine. 

“T will not sell the iease,”’ announced Ersten with such 
calm finality that Johnny apologized for the intrusion and 
withdrew 

As he went out, Ersten and Kurzerhosen and Schop- 
venvell, in blissful forgetfulness of him, raised their glasses 
for the first delicious sip of the Rheinthrinen, of which 
-there were only two hundred and eighty precious bottles 
left in the world. 

Outside, Johnny hailed a passing taxi. He called on 
Morton Washer, on Ben Courtney, on Colonel Bouncer, 


“I Want My Watking Suit,’’ She Demanded 


“Hello, Louis!” hailed the waiting Close. ‘“‘Jump into 
the taxi here, and I’ll take you down to your train.” 

Ersten and Kurzerhosen looked at each other. 

** Always we walk,” declared Ersten. 

“There’s room for both of you,” laughed Close, shaking 
hands with Kurzerhosen. 

Ersten sighed. 

“ Always we walk,”’ he grumbled, but he climbed in. 

When they were started for the terminal Ersten leaned 
forward, with his bushy brows lowering, and glared Close 
sternly in the eye. 

“‘T will not vell the lease!’”” he avowed before a word 
had been spoken. 

“We know that,” admitted Close; “‘but why?” 

Ersten hesitated a moment. 

“Oh, well; I tell you,” he consented with an almost 
malignant glance in the direction of Johnny. ‘All my 
customers know me in that place.” 

“Your customers would find you anywhere,” Close 
complimented him. 

“Maybe they do,” admitted Ersten. ‘“‘My cousin, 
Otto Gruber, had a fine saloon business. He moved 
across the street —and broke up.” 


didn’t have to be the big works 
at a Coney Island dinner party.”’ 
“T don’t see how Schnitt can help you,” puzzled Close. 
‘“‘He’s the tack in the tire. I can see what happened a 
well as if I had been there. Ersten knew he ought to move 
Lofty tried to buy him and Schnitt tried to force him 
Then he got his Dutch up. Schnitt left on account of it. 
Now Ersten won’t do anything.” 
“You can’t budge him an inch,”’ prophesied the banker. 
“T know him.” 
“T’ll coax him,” stated Johnny determinedly. ‘There's 
a profit in him, and I have to have it!” 


Vv 
A THE last minute, Aunt Pattie Borden fortunately 


contracted a toothache—and the Coney Island party 
was compelled to go unchaperoned. They tried to be 
regretful and sympathetic as the six of them climbed into 
the big touring car, but Ashby Loring found them a solace. 

““Never you mind,” he soothed them—‘ Polly will 
chaperon us.” 

“You’ve lost your address book,” declared that young 
lady indignantly. ‘Polly Parsons is not the party you 
have in mind. I'll be old soon enough without that! 
The chaperon of this party is my adopted sister, Winnie.” 
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“You Must be Careful What You Say to Him. He is Stubborn"’ 


“Oh, fun!” accepted the nominee with delight. ‘“‘We 
had a course in that at school.” And Winnie, in all the 
glory of her fluffy youthfulness, toyed carefully with the 
points of her Moorish collar. “I was elected chaperon 
of the Midnight Fudge Club, and the girls all said that I 
fooled Old Meow oftener than anybody!” 

Thereafter there was no lull in the conversation; for 
Winnie, once started upon school reminiscences, filled 
all gaps to overflowing; and Sammy Chirp, he of the 
feeble smile, whose diffidence had denied him the gift of 
language, gazed upon her in rapt stupefaction. 

Meanwhile Johnny Gamble found himself gazing as 
raptly at Constance until the chaperon, in a brief inter- 
lude between reminiscences, caught him at it. She 
reached over and touched him on the back of the hand 
with the tip of one soft pink finger. Immediately she held 
that finger to her right eye and closed her left one, and 
Johnny felt himself blushing like a schoolboy. 

There was a trace of resentment in his embarrassment, 
he found. The strain of being compelled to make a million 
dollars, before he could tell this only desirable young 
woman in the world that he loved her, was beginning to 
oppress him. He wanted to tell her now; but it was a 
task beyond him to ask her to forfeit her own fortune until 
he could replace it by another. Times were hard, he 
reflected. 

He was now twelve hours behind his schedule and pos- 
sessed of sixty thousand dollars less than he should have. 
At nine o’clock tomorrow morning that deficit would 
begin to pile up again at the rate of five thousand dollars 
an hour. By comparison their auto seemed slow, and he 
spoke to the driver about it. How well Constance Joy was 
in sympathy with him and followed his thought was 
shown by the fact that she heartily agreed with him, 
though they were already exceeding the Brooklyn speed 
limit. 

“IT not only want to be the chaperon but the dictator of 
this tour,”’ declared Winnie when they : 
playground. “I’ve never been here before, and I don’t 
want anybody to tell me anything I’m going to see.” 

“It’s your party,” announced Johnny promptly. 
“‘Let’s be plumb vulgar about it.”” And he thrust a big 
roll of bills into her hands. 

“You’re a darling!” she exclaimed, her eyes glistening 
with delight. ‘ May I kiss him, girls?” 

“Ask Johnny,” laughed Polly, but Johnny had disap- 
peared behind the others of the party. 

It took Winnie five minutes to chase him down, and she 
caught him, with the assistance of Constance, in the thick- 
est crowd and in the best-lighted space on Surf Avenue, 
where Constance held him while he received his reward. 

“Tt’s a new game,” Johnny confessed, though blushing 
furiously. ‘‘I’ll be ‘it’ any time you say.” 

“Once i: enough,” asserted Winnie, entirely unruffled. 
“Your face is scratchy. Come on, you folks; I’m going to 
buy you a dinner.” And, leading the way into the first 
likely-looking place, she ordered a comprehensive meal 
which started with pickles and finished with pie. 

Her party was a huge success, for it laughed its way 
from one end of Coney to the other. It rode on wooden 
horses; on wobbling camels; in whirling tubs; on iron- 
billowed oceans; down trestled mountains; through 
painted caves—on everything which had rollers, or runners, 
or supporting arms. It withstood shocks and bumps and 
dislocations and dizziness—and it ran squarely into 


Heinrich Schnitt! 


rhted at the big 











Three tables, placed end to end at the rail ofa 
Shoot-the-Chutes lake, were required to accom 
modate Heinrich Schnitt’s party. First, there 
was Heinrich himself, white as wax and stoop- 
shouldered and extremely clean. At the other 
end of the table sat Mamma Schnitt, who bulged 
and always had butter on her*thumb. To the 
right of Heinrich sat Grossmutter Schnitt, in a 
black sateen dress, with her back bowed like a 
new moon and her little old face withered lik« 
a dried white rose. 

Next sat young Heinrich Schnitt and his 
wife, Milly, who was very 
a lace shirtwaist 
ionable that she was ashamed of any of the rest 
of the party. 

Between young Heinrich dnd Milly sat their 
little Henry and little Rosa and little Milly and 
the baby, all stiffly starched and roundfaced 
and redcheeked. Besides these were Carrie 
whose husband was dead; and Carrie’s Louis; 
and Willie Schnitt with Flora Kraus, whom he 
was to marry two years from last Easter; and 
Lulu, who was pretty and went with Americar 
boys in the face of broken-hearted opposition 

In front of each member of the party —except 
the baby —was a glass of beer and a “hot dog,” 
and down the center of the long table were three 
pasteboard shoeboxes, full of fine lunch, flank 
ing Flora Kraus’ fancy basket of potato salad 
and fried chicken, as well prepared as any those 
Schnitts could put up. 

It was Constance who, walking quietly with Johnny, 
discovered Heinrich Schnitt in the midst of his throng and 
casually remarked it. 


“There’s the nice old German who cuts my coats,” she 


las hionable and wore 


though she was not so fash 





1 
obsery ed. 


“Schnitt!’’ exclaimed Johnny, so loudly that she was 
afraid Schnitt might hear him. 
She looked at him in perplexity for a moment 


“Oh, yes; the lease,” she remembered. ‘I'll introduce 


. Let me hear you talk to 


you and you can ask him about it.” 

“Don’t mention it!”’ hastily objected Johnny. ‘ You 
may introduce me, but you do the talking.” 

“All right, boss,’’ she laughingly agreed, and turned 
straight over to the head of the Schnitts’ table, where she 
introduced her companion in due form. 

“T want my walking suit,”’ she demanded. 





Heinrich’s face had lighted with pleasure at the sight of 
Constance, but there was a trace of sadness in his voice. 

“You must tell Louis Ersten,” he politely advised her. 

“I did,” protested Constance. ‘“‘He’s holding it back 
on account of the coat, and that’s your affair.” 

“It is Louis Ersten’s,” insisted Heinrich with dignity. 
“*T have retired from business.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve left Ersten?”’ returned 
Constance in surprise. 

“T have retired from business,” reiterated Heinrich. 

“Ersten wouldn’t give papa enough room,” broke in 
Mamma Schnitt indig 
don’t go back till he does.” 

“So I don’t ever go back,”’ concluded Heinrich 


“Well, we got enough that papa don’t have to work 





tly; ‘‘so he quits, and he 





any more,”’ asserted Mamma Schnitt with proper 
pride and a glance at Flora Kraus; “but he get 

lonesome. That’s why we make him come down t 

Coney today and enjoy himself. He was with Lou 

Ersten thirty-seven years.”’ 

4 wave of homesickness swept over Heinrich. 

‘I take it easy in my old days,” he stoutly mair 
tained, but with such inward distress tt at, without 
protest, he allowed the waiter to remove his half 
emptied glass of beer. 

‘I’mglady 
‘but Ersten’ 


and I am sure Ersten will too. 





“We worked together tl irty-seven years r 


Schnitt wistfully. 


wistl 
“I'm sure it’s only obstinacy,”’ commented 

stance when she and Johnny had rejoined the 

“Why, Mr. Schnitt and Mr. Erste 

have grown 1} togetherinthe bu é 


and they see 
than ar ything 
to bring them together ag: 
‘T’ll ask you for it s 


asserted Johnny co! 











I'd give anything 





He caught a flash of challenge in her 





eyes and realized that he was moving f 
faster than his schedule would pern 
“I’m going to bring them together, 
you know,” he assured her in confusio 
“I do hope so,”’ she demurely replied 
“We're wasting an awful lot of : ” 


time!”’ called Winnie. “The ¢ 
of Venice! We have 


And she promptly bought six ticke 
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officious guard suc- 


In the bustle of taking boats 


ceeded, for the thousandt me that day, in the joyful 
duty of separating a party; and Constance and Johnny 
were left behind to enjoy the following boat all to 
themselv« 

It was dim and cool here irrow gravity canals 








and quaint canvas buil ys jueer arche 
lights, with little dark curves and long windir 
and a restfulnes mo € ¢ 

l was the hr time nt I et l such close 
companionship th Consta i I range isolatior 
gave them, and he did not know what to sa After all 
what was the use of sa ‘ “he ere there, side by 
side, upol the gent 5 flowing water, far, far away irom ill 
the world; and it would see lt t le to break that 
bliss with language, whi Oo olte falls to interpret 
thought. 

Constance’s hand was drooping idly across her knee 
and, by an unco l ‘ e, Jol ind, all by 
itself, slid over and gently clasped the whiter and slenderer 
one. It did not draw away; and, huddled up on their low, 
narrow seat, bumping against the wooden banks and 
floating on and o they cared not whit they stared 
into oblivion in that er Lrancelike condition whict 
sometimes accompanies the peculiar state in which they 


found themselves 


**On-ho-o-o-o! rang the clear voice of Winnie from a 
I 





parallel canal just bel her 

Constance, flushing violently, attempted to jerk her hand 
away; but Johnny, animated by a sudden aggressiveness, 
clasped it tightly a held it — captive ip to view. 


At that interesting moment another sharp turn in the 


canal brought them face to face with ar approaching boat 


in Which were Paul Gresham and Jim Collaton! 


I 


as they stepped out into the glare of the million electric bulbs 


1 Collaton, studying the 





ot Gre iS iace with wondering intere 


“That is not a topic for you to discuss,” returned 


Gresham, look ng up the brilliantly lighted boardwalk 
around the bend of which Joh ny Gambie, Wi h Constance 
upon one arm and Winnie upon the other, was gayl 


following Polly, that young lady 





ntive Lori: 


‘Tha il 


oO 
i 





aton, his 











eyebrows and la n t tl lumination 
than in broad daylight. “It’s time, though, for a show 
down. You drag me into dark corners and talk over 
schemes to throw the hooks into Johnny Gamble-—and I 
tell you I’m afraid of } . 

“You're mistaken,"’ asserted Gresham dryly. “It was 
I who told you that you were afraid of him.” 

“TI admitted it all right,” sulkily answered Collaton. 
“He's awake now, I tell you he not a sale man to 
fool with. He turned our la tr iwainst us, and that’ 
enough hint for me 

‘Your trick, you mea corrected Gresham 

“Our trick, I said! ed Collator iddeniy angry 
**Look here, Gresham, | t stand any! key business 


Continued on Page 64 
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‘Before Your Month is Up, Erste Will Send fe You 
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ELL, what can I do for you?” the big, swarthy 

man at the desk demanded peremptorily, as though 

the act he would most willingly perform could be 
accomplished with his hoot. 

He did not invite the caller to be seated—did not even 

ay “‘Howdy-do?’’— merely greeted him with a stony stare. 

The caller was a lean, youngish and mild-mannered man 

with sandy eyebrows, long chin, prominent nose and ami- 


able blue eyes. The card he had handed to the great man’s . 


secretary an hour and a quarter before said: ‘E. Addison 
Humphrey, President Humphrey -Wooden Oven Com- 
pany.” He had supposed the name, by that time, was 
more or less known “‘in the trade,”’ but the president of 
the Big Rapids Stove Works seemed neither to have heard 
it nor to care to hear it. . 

‘Why, I'm manufacturing a wooden oven down at 
Vale,” the caller began, being somewhat disconcerted by 
his reception — following a wait of an hour and a quarter in 
the anteroom. ‘‘As my oven is used with a gasoline stove, 
it occurred to me that it would be a good thing to sell it 
with a gasoline stove. So I came up here, Mr. Munson, to’ 
lay a proposition before you for ‘A 

‘You mean you want me to sell your oven for you?” the 
warthy man interrupted impatiently. ‘‘ Don’t want it; no 
use for it.”” He turned to the desk. 

” the inventor began. 

Mr. Munson, however, cut him short in downright anger. 

‘I tell you I don’t want it--and I don’t want to be 
bothered. I’m busy!” 

When Mr. Humphrey emerged upon the street he felt as 
though he had been kicked down the five stories which 
eparated him from the president’s office. He had been 
prepared for a refusal—but he had not been prepared for 
i clubbing over the head. He went back to his hotel and 

iquired when he could get a train to Five Oaks. 

Five Oaks called itself a city and boasted of some six 
thousand inhabitants, but it was chiefly known as the site 
of H. & A. Weeks’ stove works. 

The oven-inventor had ’often heard Henry Weeks 
described as a domineering and irascible man. He paused 
an instant and braced himself, therefore, before entering 
the manufacturer’s office. 

The room was small and poor in comparison with Mr. 
Munson’s handsome quarters. The man at the plain desk 
was in his seventieth year and of an ample, powerful build. 
He carried no fat, however, and there were still many 
yellow threads in his hair. His eyes seemed alittle dim and 
in listening while the caller announced his name—for there 
was no private secretary here; one simply walked in—he 
cocked his head a bit to one side, as though to hear better. 

“Humphrey?” he repeated—‘‘Humphrey, of Vale? 
That’s a danged good oven you make, Mr. Humphrey. 
I put my foot through one the other day to see what was 
in it--and it’s all right.” So saying he reached up a huge 
hand as hard as a board and invited the caller to be seated. 

There were two conferences following this first one, and 
at the end of the third Humphrey carried away a contract 
with H. & A. Weeks. 

This happened in April. One evening in the September 
following, Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey sat by the living-room 
table, absorbed in literature. Mrs. Humphrey was reading 
a love story, but Mr. Humphrey was studying one of the 
back pages in a popular magazine. 


“T can sell 










“You'd Onty Advertise Yourself for a Blockhead! Nice Mess You've Led Me Into" 





Al Practical Trust-Buster 


The page contained a picture of a 
beautiful young lady wearing a } 
dainty cap and apron, who was in the i 
act of lighting a gasoline stove. It i 
was evident from her dazzling smile | 
that the operation afforded 
her great satisfaction. At 
the top of the ‘page ap- 
peared the legend, “Old 
Reliable,” and at 
the bottom was the 
signature, “Big 
Rapids Stove 
Works.” 

“Well, sir,”’ said 
Mr. Humphrey 
very thoughtfully, 
“it looks as though 
they were going to 
eat Henry Weeks 
alivel” 

Turning from 
her love story, Mrs. 
Humphrey asked 
sympathetically: 

“You think 
they’re really go- 
in o form a 
ae te si ts 

‘*‘Munson’s 
working on it 
night and day,” 
her husband replied; ‘‘and he’s as smart as they make 
‘em—anyway, he thinks he is. Of course Henry Weeks 
won’t go into it. He won't go into anything. So they 
mean to eat him up.” 

Mrs. Humphrey, being aware of her husband’s close 
business relationship with the object of Mr. Munson’s 
cannibalism, laid down her magazine and an anxious little 
line appeared in the middle of her forehead. 

“Where would that leave you, Addy?” she inquired. 

“T don’t know,” the inventor replied meditatively, ‘‘as 
it would leave me anywhere to speak of. I guess I’d be 
like the man who took passage on a boat that the pirates 
were just going to scuttle. Naturally they’d scuttle the 
passenger too. I’m tied up with Henry Weeks now; and 
if Munson eats him——” He broke off, leaving Mrs. 
Humphrey to imagine the rest. 

Slipping a little farther down in the morris chair, so that 
he sat mostly on the small of his back and his shoulder- 
blades, while his chin nearly touched his breast, Humphrey 
crossed his thin legs and slowly worked the loose slipper 
off and on his heel by rhythmically wriggling his toes. 

“H. & A. Weeks began making stoves in a little shop 
down there at Five Oaks forty-one years ago,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the toe of his slipper. ‘‘ They started 
to make gasoline stoves as early as anybody. They 
make the best stove on the market today. They’ve got 
a splendid business—worth two million dollars if it’s 
worth a cent—and Henry Weeks is going to let Munson 
gobble it up. 

“My goodness, Carrie!”” he went on absently, “that 
man is proud of being old-fashioned—as though a man 

would be proud of having a cork leg or a glasseye. He 

thinks everybody in the United States knows H. & A. 

Weeks. You can’t get it through his head that there 

are sixty or seventy million people in this country who 

never heard of anything dating back of Roosevelt. The 

old man’s a great manufacturer—knows every tool and 
machine and bit of raw material in his shops from the 
time it was weaned. And 
therehestops. From what 
I hear at Five Oaks his 
brother Arthur was the 
salesman as long as he was 
alive; but old Arthur’s son, 
Arthur Junior, is just a 
well-meaning jackrabbit; 
and Henry thinks if you 
make a tiptop stove and 
put a fine old firm name on 
it, Mr. Stove will just walk 
out and sell himself. He’s 
the finest old man alive 
too—when his fur ain’t 
rubbed the wrong way. 
They’re all fine people. It 
makes me sick to see a 
fellow like Munson eat ’em 
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“It Would Make a Good Articte for Some of These Puddin':Headed Young Dudes" 


up. I believe,’’ he concluded meditatively, ‘‘I’ll have to 
jump in now and see if I can’t do something about it.”’ 

After a long moment of silent reflection the inventor 
continued: ‘‘Munson’s smart—almost as smart as he 
thinks he is. You see, there’s his concern at Big Rapids, 
and Weeks’ at Five Oaks, and a concern in Chicago, and 
one in Cleveland, and one in Pittsburgh, and onein Detroit. 
If Munson could get ’em into a trust he’d have the gasoline 
stove business right under his thumb, and I suppose he’d 
rake off a profit of a million or two for promoting the 
combination. He’s got that bee in his bonnet and he’s the 
kind of man, once he determines to do something, you can’t 
stop with anything short of a cannon. But Weeks, the 
oldest and best-known concern, won’t go in. So, when it 
comes to getting underwriters to put up money for. the 
combine, and when it comes to floating the stocks and 
bonds, everybody will ask: ‘But where are H. & A. Weeks?’ 
You see, Munson is doing all this advertising to forestall 
that very question. He proposes to rub Weeks off the 
blackboard and put Big Rapids Stove Works in his place; 
so, if you say ‘gasoline stove’ to a man, it won’t be Weeks 
that the man will think of but Big Rapids Stove Works. 
He expects by advertising to build up a trade name in a 
year that will be better known than the name Weeks has 
built up in forty years; and the sad thing is you can’t get 
Henry Weeks to see that he can do it. Of course, when 
they get their trust formed, with Weeks the only important 
outsider, they’ll go right after his sealp—and they’ll get it. 
Munson is doing a tremendous lot of advertising to over- 
come Weeks’ trade name; and in the end he’s going to 
make Weeks pay for it.” 

“Can’t Mr. Weeks see that?’’ Mrs. Humphrey asked 
anxiously. 

“He won't,” her husband replied. ‘‘The old man always 
was stubborner’n a mule. Lately Munson has been run- 
ning him pretty hard. You might think that would wake 
him up; but it just makes him sore, and the sorer he gets 
the stubborner he is. If I was to say to him, ‘Block Mun- 
son by spending a hundred thousand dollars for advertis- 
ing right away,’ he’d brain me with a monkey-wrench.” 

‘But he owns only half the business,’”” Mrs. Humphrey 
urged. ‘‘Can’t the young man see it?” 

“The young man can see it if he’d only confess it,”’ her 
husband replied. ‘But what good does that do when you 
couldn’t get him to stand up in opposition to Uncle Henry 
any more’n you could get a jackrabbit to fight a lion. 
When Uncle Henry gives one roar Arthur Junior turns tail 
automatically. He can’t help it any more’n water can 
help running downhill. There you have it! There’s old 
Henry, who’s stubborner’n a mule and crosser’n a bear 
with a sore head; and there’s Arthur Junior, who’s just a 
jackrabbit; and there’s Arthur’s mother—old Arthur’s 
widow—who’s sixty-seven years old and just a nice, 
simple-minded old grandma with no more idea about 
business than she has about trigonometry. If I asked her 
to assert her right as half-owner and oppose Henry in any- 
thing about the business she’d think it was like asking her 
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to walk down the church aisle Sunday morning and swat 
the minister in the eye. That’s a cheerful sort of combina- 
tion for an outsider like me to go up against! But I guess 
I’ve got to go against it all the same. I ain’t going to sit 
down and see that pup Munson eat those people; and I’d 
stand a sweet show myself with Munson running a gasoline- 
stove trust—as much show,” he concluded gloomily, “‘as 
a one-legged mouse among nine hungry old cats.” 

A fortnight after this conversation with his wife the 
inventor sat in Henry Weeks’ office at Five Oaks, genially 
conversing with the proprietor. 

“You know, I often look at this desk, Mr. Weeks,” he 
observed with a bright nod toward the object mentioned, 
“and think how different it is from the desks of other suc- 
cessful business men! Take Munson’s desk, for example: 
it’s all heaped up with letters and checks and papers. The 
only pieces of metal on it are a paper-weight and a pen, 
while yours, now, is covered with mechanical things. 
There’s hardly a bit of paper on it.” 

“Oh, Munson’s one of your newfangled manufac- 
turers—your up-to-date Yankee sort,”’ the old gentleman 
replied with contempt. In Canada, fifty years before, he 
had learned to speak that way of ‘“‘ Yankee”’ things; and 
forty-five years of citizenship in the grand republic had 
not cured him of the habit. ‘‘ Munson hobnobs with the 
president of his bank and can hardly remember the names 
of the foremen of his shops. If I’ve got anything to say to 
a banker I telephone or tell Arthur to drop him a note; but 
if I’ve got anything to say to a foreman—well,”” Mr. Weeks 
concluded with justifiable pride, “‘that foreman knows 
who’s talking to him. 

“I like the feel of metal in my hands, my boy, better 
than paper,” he added. ‘“‘The shop’s where a manufac- 
turer belongs, according to my notion. I let Arthur run 
the correspondence and so on. And that’s the way this 
business was built up, right from the word go—with a 
forge and a hammer; not witha 
pen and any paper fixin’s.” 
For two or three minutes he 
spoke reminiscently of the be- 
ginnings of the business. 

Addison had heard the same 
story from the same lips before; 
but it seemed to make a deeper 
impression upon him this time. 

“You know, Mr. Weeks,” he 
observed thoughtfully, ‘that’s 
really agreat story. It occurred 
to me the other day You 
see, the magazines are always 
printing articles showing young 
men how they can succeed by 
close attention to business and 
strict integrity. Besides, some 
of the magazines are down on 
trusts and monopolies. Now 
here’s your business; you started 
without any capital and you've 
built it up by hard work and 
strict integrity. You’ve suc- 
ceeded by your own improve- 
ments and inventions, and 
because you made a good, honest 
article and sold it at a reasonable 
price. Munson’s trying to form 
a trust and get a monopoly in 
this line; but you don’t propose 
to go into it. I believe that 
would make an awfully good 
article that some magazine would 
be glad to print. It’s a fine 
illustration, you see, of the 
old-fashioned road to success.” 

“It would make a danged good article,’ said Mr. Weeks 
candidly, ‘“‘for some of these puddin’-headed, soft-handed 
young dudes that are loafing round Five Oaks to read.” 

“Sure! Sure!” Addison exclaimed. ‘And there are no 

more dudes in Five Oaks in proportion to the population 
than there are everywhere else. Yes, sir; it would make a 
fine article and I believe the magazines would print it. 
I’m going to try it.” 
“Tf you do,” the old gentleman grumbled modestly, 
don’t spread on the taffy too thick. Some of these 
articles about successful business men make me sick. I'll 
bet I know more about the inside of a manufacturing plant 
than Carnegie ever dreamed of.”’ Indeed, honest Mr. 
Weeks had not the least doubt of his own superiority as a 
manufacturer to that much-lauded person. 

A quarter of an hour later Humphrey stood behind the 
door in the secretarial office at the Weeks plant talking 
earnestly to a stoutish man who was verging upon middle 
age, but whose round, rosy, beardless face looked oddly 
like that of alarge infant. This was Arthur Junior. Though 
they were alone in the room, and Uncle Henry had already 
disappeared into the depths of the plant, Arthur had nerv- 
ously edged the inventor along until they stood behind the 
door, through the crack of which he kept an apprehensive 
eye upon Uncle Henry’s adjoining office. ‘ 
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“But he consents to it—you heard him consent your- 
self,” Addison urged—having, in fact, arranged that 
Arthur should leave the door open and so overhear the 
conversation with Uncle Henry. 

“But he doesn’t know it’s going to cost anything,” 
Arthur replied in alarm. 

“Well, it ain’t going to cost him anything, is it?” the 
inventor retorted. “You've got plenty of money of your 
own.” 

“Tt’s really my mother’s money —every penny of it,” 
said Arthur conscientiously. 

“But she leaves everything to you; and if you let 
Munson eat her up what’ll you have to say for yourself? 
It’s just this way: This scheme of mine can’t possibly 
break you; but Munson’s scheme will break you. My 
goodness! Arthur, how would you feel to see your mother 
and Uncle Henry broke when you could have prevented it 
as easy as not?” 

Arthur was a conscientious person with a lively sense 
of ali the responsibilities that rested upon him, and this 
suggestion deprived him of breath 

** And we’re quite sure to get the money back in one way 
or another,” the inventor continued. ‘We'll form this 
little corporation —just you and I—so H. & A. Weeks really 
won’t have anything to do with it. You handle all the mail 
anyhow, and I guess you're entitled to separate your own 
mail from the firm’s mail, ain’t you? You'll advance some 
money and I’ll do the managing. When it’s all over you 
can say, ‘I saved the works!’ —and you'll have your money 
back too. My goodness! What more could you ask than 
that? I’ve got to catch this train now; but don’t you 
worry, Arthur; just leave it to me.” With a reassuring 


smile the inventor patted Arthur’s flabby and woeladen 
shoulder. 

The train that he caught was not bound for his home in 
Vale, however, but for Chicago. There he spent the better 





“‘? Tell You I Don’t Want it—and I Don't Want to be Bothered. I'm Busy!"' 


part of two days consulting with a firm of experts in adver- 
tising. From Chicago he proceeded to Big Rapids and 
once more found himself in the anteroom of President 
Munson, of the Big Rapids Stove Works. 

The private secretary regarded his card and himself 
with an exceedingly dubious air and suggested that Mr 
Humphrey would do well to state his business by mail, for 
Mr. Munson was very busy that day and probably couldn't 
see him. After some persuasion on the caller’s part, he 
reluctantly took the card in to his chief, who immediat« 
confirmed his doubts 

In fact, Mr. Munson not only confirmed the secretar 
doubts but officially informed him that he was a fool 
Returning to the anteroom with the card and this informa 
tion, the secretary regarded the caller aggrievedly 

“Too busy to see you,” he said curtly. “‘He says you 
can write if you want to.” 

“Very well,’”’ Addison replied cheerfully, “I'll write 
right here.” Taking a sheet of notepaper from the secre 
tary’s desk, he wrote thereon: ‘‘Have a proposition to 
make regarding H. & A. Weeks.” 

He knew very well that H. & A. Weeks were the grand 
stumbling-block to Mr. Munson’s most cherished ambi- 
tion. He knew also, from Uncle Henry and Arthur, that 
Mr. Munson had tried in vain to reach them through 








various intermediaries. Two minutes after he finally 
induced the secretary to take this note to the inner room he 
was seated beside Mr. Munson’s desk. 

Thrice thereafter, at intervals of about three weeks, 
Addison visited Big Rapids and had the pleasure of being 
immediately admitted to Mr. Munson’s swarthy, beetle- 
browed and domineering presence. Returning to Vale 
after the third visit, he found a telegram from Henry Weeks 
demanding his presence at Five Oaks in the shortest 
possible time; also an urgent request to call up Arthur 
Weeks by long-distance telephone. 

When he entered the manufacturer’s office some three 
hours later the old gentleman gave him an exceedingly 
grim little nod and leveled a commanding forefinger at a 
chair, saying: ‘Sit down there, young man!” 

Addison having meekly obeyed, Mr. Weeks deliberately 
and in ominous silence took three newly issued popular 
magazines from a drawer in the desk. Opening the top 
one, he flattened out the pages by a powerful pressure of 
his calloused hand, as though he were paying off a grudge 
against the innocent sheets of paper. 

“Tell me what that means?” he commanded, shoving 
the flattened magazine across the desk toward Addison. 

The first of the open pages was headed: ‘The Story of a 
Stove.” Indented in the text was the pretty picture of a 
little shop beneath a spreading oak, and the explanation 
under the picture ran, “‘In this shop H. & A. Weeks began 
making stoves at Five Oaks forty-one years ago.” The 
story of the stove occupied four pages of the magazine and 
was embellished with several other tasteful illustrations. 

Having glanced at it, Addison looked up with an air of 
innocent surprise. 

“Why, of course; that’s the article about how you 
built up your business—the article we talked over 

This explanation seemed only to increase the old gentle- 
man’s bottled wrath. Leaning over, he tapped the top of 

the page with a large forefinger 

and demanded 
“But what does that sa) 
“Why, that,”” said Addison, 
ays ‘Advertising Section.’” 
- r!’’ Mr. Weeks 
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ng 
roared explosively ‘*That 
means it’s paid for, don’t it? 
And it’s the same way in these 
others too,”” he added as his fist 
descended like a piledriver on 
the remaining publications. 
“Have they sent you any 
bills?”’ Addison inquired mildly. 
“No: and they'd better not 
either!”’ the old man retorted, 
“They never will, tid Addi- 
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The old gentleman’s eye lingered upon a sentence in the 
tory. Then he asked: “Did you write tl Addison?” 
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Senator Bourne’s Letter 


HE New York, Times, after carefully reviewing the 

political situation state by state, concludes that out 
of ten hundred and: sixty-three delegates in the next 
Republican National Convention, the Insurgents may, 
“at a liberal estimate,”’ have one hundred and fifty-two, 
leaving nine hundred and eleven to renominate Mr. Taft 
on the first and only ballot. 

And the New York Press, of a somewhat different 
political persuasion, finds that ‘‘ William Lorimer has a 
better chance of being nominated for President next year 
than Robert M. La Follette has.” 

No one has ever dreamed, however, that the sentiment 
among Republican voters against Insurgency and in favor 
of Taft is nine to one, or that, in the rank and file of the 
party, Lorimer has more admirers than La Follette. The 
conclusions mentioned above —which appear to be shared 
in large measure by the daily newspaper press of the 
country —are based upon the fact that about a third of the 
delegates, from Southern states, will be selected by Federal 
ofticeholders and a great many more will be named virtually 
by various state machines. A year ago it was declared 
with equal assurance that Insurgency existed only in 
editorial offices and had no real strength among Republican 
voters. But when the voters lined up at the polls in 
November this view was found to be sadly fallacious. 

What the Insurgents want in respect of the nomination 
is exactly that lining up of the voters—an actual show of 
hands. The letter which Senator Bourne, as president of 
the National Republican Progressive League, has addressed 
to every member of the Republican National Committee, 
sets lorth that only five states as yet have formally adopted 
direct vote by the people on Presidential candidates, but 
the laws of other states interpose no bar to a Presidential 
primary if the state committee chooses to call one. He 
asks the National Committee to issue a ‘‘strong recom- 
mendation that in all states where practicable the state 
committee call Presidential primaries at least thirty days 
prior to the convention because the members of 
the party are entitled to an effective voice in the selection 
of candidates they are expected to support . . . for 
no candidate could go before the country with a stronger 
argument than that he had been selected by a direct vote 
of the members of his party and not by a convention 
dominated by a steam roller.” 

“ Assuredly,’’ Senator Bourne adds, “this plan of a 
nation-wide Presidentiai primary should receive the cor- 
dial endorsement of every man who contemplates being ¢ 
eandidate for the nomination.”” Assuredly it should. Not 
only the next Presidential election, but the future of the 
Republican party, may hinge upon it. ‘A “steam-roller” 
nominatic= will probably split the party irrevocably. 


Curing the Social Unrest 


N THE last fifteen years Parliament has passed act 
after act in the interests of British workmen. Perhaps 
never in any country was a greater program of “social 
legislation’’ carried through within so short a time. In 
1897 there was the act to compensate workmen for injury 
or death through industrial accidents, which we are now 
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rather feebly trying to imitate, Hours of labor for women 
and children, and in some occupations for men, have been 
reduced and limited by law. In “sweated” trades a mini- 
mum wage-scale, at a living level, may be established by 
the Board of Trade. A special act exempts trade unions 
from liability to damage suits. Free public employment 
agencies have been organized. There have been acts to 
protect workmen’s health, limbs and lives in hazardous 
occupations. The old-age pension law guarantees suste- 
nance to the superannuated at the expense of the state. 
Next year the national insurance bill goes into effect, 
providing indemnity for illness and, in some trades, for 
unemployment. It is very significant that this last bill 
was supported by both the great political parties; while 
it was partly to provide old-age pensions that income and 
inheritance taxes were increased and the state laid its 
hands upon the “unearned increment” in land values. 

Compared with “social legislation”’ in the United States, 
this program looks vast and revolutionary; but, after it 
was all carried through — namely, in July and August last — 
England experienced one of the greatest, most violent 
strikes in her history. Never had British workmen seemed 
more intensely and aggressively dissatisfied. This doesn’t 
argue that the British workman is an especially unreason- 
able and ungrateful person. For skilled men, such as 
carpenters, masons, plumbers, painters, pattern-makers, 
printers, the predominant range of wages in England and 
Wales is eight dollars and a half to nine dollars and a half a 
week. What labor wants, the world over, is more wages. 
All “social legislation’’ is merely incidental to that. 


Steel Prices and Wages 


“NHE possibility of lower wages in the steel and iron 

trade is being seriously discussed,” says the Iron Age, 
adding: ‘‘In the opinion of some manufacturers it is inevi- 
table that labor will share the hardships which the trade is 
undergoing.” 

In 1898 nearly all steel and iron products sold at the 
lowest prices ever known in this country. Partly to rem- 
edy that distressful condition the big steel combinations 
were formed, culminating three years later in the Billion- 
Dollar Steel Trust. Also, ownership of the best ore and 
coke supplies was gathered into a few hands. 

Now the price of sheet steel is as low as in 1898. The 
labor cost, according to the Age, is two dollars a ton less; 
but the bars from which it is made are five dollars a ton 
higher, and ‘‘it is hard to see how independent mills are 
living. Nor is there any living profit for a wire mill 
buying its rods at twenty-six dollars and selling plain wire 
at a cent and forty-five hundredths a pound.” 

The Trust, of course, doesn’t have to buy rods at twenty- 
six dollars or bars at twenty-one. It makes both out of 
its own ore and coke; and it is not within the power of 
all the attorney-generals in Christendom to disperse the 
ownership of the ore and coke as it was in the nineties. 
The cuts fall hardest upon certain independent makers of 
finished products, who may have to call upon labor to 
“share their hardships’’—as though labor didn’t have 
enough hardships of its own which nobody shares, and 
though the labor cost, as to sheet steel at least, is two 
dollars a ton less than in 1898. 

That is what free competition usually gets round to—a 
reduction of wages and then a bigger combination. It is 
very well known that a great number of steel and iron 
woalibaaa now make barely a living wage, though they 
perform twelve hours of grueling labor daily. 


A British Example 


i ONORABLE GALBRAITH COLE, a son of Lord 

Enniskillen and a brother-in-law of Lord Delamere, 
is an extensive and distinguished landowner in British 
East Africa. For a long time Mr. Cole was excessively 
annoyed by sheep-stealers, At length he caught a native 
in the act of stealing a sheep. The native ran; Mr. Cole 
fired and killed him. Other white settlers, it seems, had 
been much annoyed by native depredations upon their 
sheepfolds. It was contended that, in firing, Mr. Cole 
meant simply to frighten the native into surrendering. 
3eing brought to trial on the charge of homicide he was 
acquitted by a jury of his peers. 

Thus, according to the ordinary forms of law, the matter 
was at anend. The Colonial Office at London, however, 
by an order in council, directed the governor of British 
East Africa to deport Mr. Cole from the colony for “excit- 
ing race enmity,”’ allowing him thirty days to settle up 
his affairs there. This order provoked great indignation 
among Mr. Cole’s fellow settlers. They declared that his 
treatment of the natives up to the shooting had been 
humane and exemplary; that the victim of his bullet was 
an habitual sheep-stealer; that the jury’s verdict should 
have been accepted as conclusive; that the order of 
deportation was tyrannical. 

The London Law Journal, on the other hand, declares: 
“Tt is useless to try and justify such an act’’—as Mr. 
Cole’s-—“‘to the conscience of a law-abiding country. . . . 
The attempt which has been made to do so and the 
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resentment of the white residents at the order of deportation 
reveal a contempt for native life and native rights which, it 
is to be feared, is far too common among English settlers. 
. . . When the partialities of a white jury paralyze the 
ordinary administration of justice it is quite time for the 
Colonial Office to give an impressive lesson, such as will be 
conveyed by this order for deportation.” 

Unfortunately, perhaps, the Colonial Office’s jurisdiction 
does not extend to lynching towns in the United States. 


Europe in a Ferment 


ERHAPS not in twenty years has Europe been so 

extensively disturbed as this fall. At the close of 
September nearly every great central bank advanced its 
discount rate—in England to four per cent; in Germany 
and Austria to five; in Belgium to five and a half; while 
even the Bank of France marked up its rate for the first 
time in nearly four years—and British consols fell to a 
point nearly twenty-four per cent below par. A financial 
review says: ‘Distrust is more intense than at any time 
since the Baring failure, in 1890.’ American securities, 
which enterprising Wall Street jobbers had been placing 
abroad the last two or three years by various means, 
including the employment of traveling salesmen, were 
dumped back upon our market in inconveniently large 
quantities. ‘‘ Morocco”’ was the common European expla- 
nation of this nervous tension; but political reports said 
the Morocco question was well in the way of settlement, 
and it was never perilous enough to account wholly for the 
uneasy financial state. 

Martial law was declared in Spain and Austria; bread 
riots agitated France; a royalist revolt broke out in 
Portugal; and something approximating the dimensions 
of a rebellion was going forward in China. Over a great 
area, in short, the “‘lower classes’’ were as restless as the 
financiers. 

By contrast, the United States appeared not only placid 
but soporific. The causes for unrest so widespread and 
differently manifested are as obscure as such causes 
usually are. Who knows why high cost of living should 
set people to rioting in several countries at this particular 
moment rather than at another, or why finance should take 
a chill about Morocco just now rather than a year ago? 


A New Railroad’s Report 


HE railroads, we read the other day, have been “com- 
pletely crippled’’ by the interference of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They can neither earn an ade- 
quate return upon the capital actually invested nor secure 
additional capital for extensions and improvements. We 
have read the same sort of thing so often in the last two or 
three years that we might really believe it if all the evi- 
dence were not on the other side. The biggest piece of new 
railroad construction of late is the St. Paul’s extension to 
the Pacific Coast. This comprises nearly two thousand 
miles of main track and cost, with equipment, a hundred 
and fifty-four million dollars. The St. Paul, of course, had 
no difficulty whatever in securing the capital required; but 
usually not much is expected of a new line of road. 
Generally speaking, as Mr. Carnegie long ago pointed 
out, “pioneering doesn’t pay’’—immediately. The first 
report for a full year’s operation of this new line was pub- 
lished the other day, however, and it shows that the exten- 
sion earned seven per cent net on the capital invested. It 
was able, therefore, to pay interest on the four per cent 
bonds which cover the cost of construction, to pay a divi- 
dend of two and two-thirds per cent on the hundred mil- 
lion dollars of stock which represents merely ‘ good-will,”’ 
and had a neat little surplus left over. Few railroad men 
will deny that seven per cent is a very fair return upon 
railroad capital. If the extension’s bonds and stock were 
listed they would probably fetch a price that would show 
a promoter’s or underwriter’s profit of about thirty per 
cent—which most of us would not regard as discouraging. 


The Lady or the Turk 


HE cruiser San Giorgio cost eight million dollars and 

was one of the finest ships in the Italian navy. The 
gallant commander of the vessel, it appears, was in love 
with a noble and beauteous lady. Fired by a tender ambi- 
tion to win her applause —after an excellent dinner in her 
company —he put the ship through some brilliant evolu- 
tions. No doubt the lady would have been charmed, but 
the final maneuver consisted of steaming at the rate of 
thirty-six miles an hour past certain danger buoys and 
straight upon a large, hard reef, which instantly reduced 
the San Giorgio to junk. 

Scorn and obloquy were heaped upon the luckless cap- 
tain’s head. He was written about, indeed, as though he 
were the prize idiot of the universe. Only a few weeks 
later, however, the Italian Government sent the entire 
fleet into war with Turkey over a strip of land in Africa for 
which the Government really has much less use than the 
captain had for his lady’s smiles. Of the two performances, 
the captain’s seemed decidedly the more sensible. 
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A Wholesale Cleaner 


O YOU remember—of course you do—that 
good old one about the surveying party that 
was working in Arkansas and came to the 

cabin of afarmer? It was a hot day and they asked 
the farmer for something to drink. The farmer 
had buttermilk and brought round a pitcher of it. 

“This would be great,’ said one of the thirsty 
surveyors, “if we had some ice to put init. Say, 
my friend, have you any ice?” 

“‘Iee!”’ snorted the farmer. ‘‘ Who in blazes ever 
heard of ice in the summertime!” 

Same thing happened in Alabama long before. 
There was a church row over the proposition in the 
town where Oscar Dowling lived. Some of the 
brethren allowed there could be ice in the summer 
and there should be a few chunks of it at the church 
picnic. Others claimed ice in the summer was 
against Nature. Itcouldn’t happen! Things looked 
squally for the picnic and for the church until Oscar 
Dowling took hold. A habit he has, that Dowling, 
of taking hold of things. He got a block of ice and 
took it to the picnic, and the proceedings were 
marked with peace and amity — and ice. 

He used to edit a newspaper. It wasn’t much ofa 
newspaper, but he was a whale of an editor. One day 
he went to the man who owned the paper and said: 

“Say, why don’t you boost the town with that 
paper of yours?”’ 

“Huh!” retorted the owner. “I like your nerve! 
If you want to boost the town with the paper buy 
the paper and do your own boosting.” 

Wherefore Oscar bought the paper and proceeded 


to boost. He thought it Vv 





ild pea good plat to 


print pictures of the local celebrities. The first 





person he pictured was the minister. The con ae 
munity was shocked. Fancy it! There vw he 
picture of the minister rig! the paper! 





The minister, being alive to the advan- 
tages of advertising, even for his calling, 
didn’t object and the community soon 
recovered from the shock, especially as Oscar 
printed the pictures of a few of the most shocked 
and showed them it wasn’t so unpleasant to have 
the neighbors say: “Saw your picture in the paper today.” 
Also, Oscar introduced the first press dispatches in that 
section of the country. They came in by train, and Jim, 
the devil, brought them up to the office by mustang. This 
was too slow, so Oscar rigged Up a Cipar-bDoXx telephone 
and when the train 
came in Jim telephoned the news up to the store and 
Oscar took it hot off the string and put it in the paper. 
There were a lot of other things in that town that didn’t 


suit Osear. He criticised the methods of t! 


from the station to the drug store; 





e man who ran 





the livery stable. ‘‘ Dodgast it!’ said the man; “I’ve bin 
runnin’ this stable for twenty years. If you don’t like it, 
buy it and run it yourself!’ Oscar bought it and ran it. 
Also, he bought the hotel and the drug store on the prin 
ciple that they were not run right, either, and proceeded 
to demonstrate his theory of editing, innkeeping, 

Ri 

t 





drug- 
storing and livery-stable keeping. There is no telling how 
much farther he would have gone in reconstructing that 
town if his mother hadn’t decided he must be a doctor. 


How a State Got its Face Washed 


SCAR was willing, but being a doctor with him meant 

being a real doctor; so he studied medicine at Van- 
derbilt University, and then took courses of from one to 
three years at clinics in New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
London, Berlin, and shorter courses in Paris and the City 
of Mexico. Once, when a patient of his died in a country 
town and there was no hearse, he borrowed a hearse from 
a neighboring village. Nobody would drive the hearse. 
That, aecording to local belief, would bring bad luck. 
Therefore Oscar drove the hearse himself—and drove 
it well. 

It wasn’t long before Oscar was one of the great doctors 
of Louisiana. He specialized as an oculis The medical 
profession recognized him as a leader, and he was made 
president of all their organizations. Having been an editor 
in his youth he kept on writing for medical publicatior 
Then in September, 1910, he was made president of the 
State Board of Health of Louisiana. 

He was giving up a large practice for a salary of a hun- 
dred dollars a week, but he had ideas 
he took the place—grabbed it, in fact. Then he removed 
his coat, rolled up his shirt-sleeves and announced: 

“We shall now proceed to clean up the state.” 

“But how?” asked the citizens, aghast. 

“By the simple expedient of removing the dirt,” 
Oscar replied. 








about sanitation, and 











A Doctor Who Isn't Afraid to Drive a Hearse or a Hand Car 


the Great and the Near Great 0%, "* presidin 


No sooner said than done. He planned a trip throug 
Louisiana with a “health train.’ He laid the pian betore 
the railroad men. 

‘“*Dowling,”’ said one railroad president whom he had 


asked for a car, “you are a nice 











it a jach 
I ndoubtedly correct,”” smiled Oscar at the railroad 
president; “‘but give me that ca 
Instead of one car he secured three. The began the 
remarkable trip throt the € It last Novembe 


The health train had a car containing pictures and exhibits 

















showing how disease can be prevented by the removal o 
dirt. The second car con ed models ¢ sorts ¢ 
pllance rom <¢ Ss to /OT-Saving 
g utilities for kitche The 
ed in the third ear 
They covered the state, stopping at all sorts of villages 
and cities. They gave practical demonstrations of 
towns can be cl ed, |! ( 
tures and inspections. ‘I g 
that the best possible healt! © sé re 
through local aid, and local aid can be ¢ r reve 
tion of conditions and the education of the publie n 
Inspection was the most forcible feature of the \ 
When the train reached a village or city Doctor D« 
and his force of inspectors began work. The 
hotels, restaurants, bakeries, butcher shops, scho 
outhouses, stores, public buildings and residencs ‘ 
Oscar was everywhere. He worke ke f é ‘ 
and went througn t e Kit 1 store ( t 
; enger. Notl his eve. He 
ne stove, dir e! ( 
L-1. ‘ 
( 
and to be eli: ‘ He 
either. He dem« trated W he he thought the house- 
keeper needed a Lttlie f f ¢ 
how to keep her Kite ne ciean DY Cai y ior apa 
and giving an object-lesso 
Well, the way he renovated the state of 
a caution! He would rush into a tow nspect it, te 
people just what meat market 
what dairies were dirt: how how this dirt helped the 
spread of disease, and then 4 general cleaning u 





He made them clean up too! as 
it. ‘‘Clean up or shut up!” said the doctor. They ha 
to do it. As one marketman a Louisiana town said 


a handbill he distributed: ‘“‘To my Customers: This is 


OOOO 7 


to notify you that I wil liscontinue my market 

er April thirtieth, u l can meet the require- 
ments of the State Board of Health, which will be 
2) ya nort time 

He visited more than two hundred: cities, towns 
and villages, and cleaned then He established a 
force of local i pectors that Is Keeping them clear 
here was a good deal of protest. No community 
likes to be told it is living in filth. Still, Dowling 
went along and told all communities that was 
exact! wi ¢ é ar and proved it. As 
one editor put it he more our people read and 
think about Doctor Dowling’s scathing report of 
the insanitary conditions existing in and round the 


town the madder we become; and if this thing keeps 


‘ ee 
igh to clean up 











After Dowling had made hi tate campaign he 
took a train out into other state Having seared 
Li ff and made tate clean up, the 
a r eled re the people of other 

‘ how much Le } iy ved, how 
t " to improve, al yw that state had 


been led about and traduced as to its health condi 


tior All of which she him to bea good sport 

He is f r ye old th the heart of a boy 
and the ning smile ol a WuMmal He is good 
natured and happy, but with tremendous energy; 
and in be as stern as any circumstances demand 
He has kept politics out of the State Board of Healt} 
and has secured wonderful results. He has proved 
himself a remarkable orgar er and administrator, 
and the hole ite believe hin 


A Poor Stand 


QENATOR ALLEE, of Delaware, who served a 





ea the Senate, had a pair of very short 
‘ \ result there i ttle difference in his 
height when he wa tting or standing 


Serious amd Frivolous Facts About “on sing when the late Senator 


Fr of Mair is president pro tem 
Senator Allee arose and 


ed a bunch of papers, clamoring for recog 


gi 
t10 Senator Fry bit short ighted 
He looked in Allee’s direct and then turned to the 
ler} isked LeSUly 
Rose thi é from Delaware standing up or 
rdown? I’m hanged if I can tell!” 


According to the Charwoman 


WwW N 1 nan J. Gage ent out as Secretary of the 
Tre and Leslie M. Shaw came in, two char- 
mer 


cleaning the corridors in the Treasury Building 


Washington, were discussing the change 
Pears to me,”’ said one of the charwomen, “‘this yere 
t man a smaht as Marse Gage. This yere new 
! ier} they ain’t so smaht!”’ 
How you mek that out?” asked-the other charwon 
WI Mr. Gage he’s clerks they come down at te 
( ) ie! n’ they all done at three o'clock 
e eve ! i gone home; an’ this yere new man an’ he’s 
€ ‘ ( Y 1 here sometimes early as seve 
o clock in the ma an’ don’t go home so’s I kin cle: 
( ne nee unt ay ‘long about x o'clock in th’ 
eve "i These ge an a mat like Marse Gage, 


What the Yeggman Yearned For 


Jgpomeconen soned the jail at Cleveiand asked 
£% for something to read. The warden gave him a mag 





TSE les n tor Fr e, 0 ~~ . pre . gin thes 


































We have 
studied the 


young man— 
the particular 
dresser—and in 
him we found 
the idea that 
made The “‘L”’ 
System Clothes 
world-famous. 


only in tailoring, 
fabric, workman- 
ship, but in fashion. 


And in 


THE |SYSTEM 
Clothes 


he gets it, and thus 
advances himself 
to a distinctive sphere 
beyond reproach. 


A visit to The “L’”’ 
System merchant in 
your town will prove 
this in the Fall and 
Winter models. 


Send 2c for Style 
Magazine; 24c for set 
of Posters in colors. 


H. M. LINDENTHAL 
& SONS 


Siyle Originators 
Chicago 
Boston 
New York 








He looks for | 
originality and | 
exclusiveness——not | 


| West, 
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Saddles and Alccessories—How to 
Choose amd Use Them 


| y his 9 out-of-door man ought to have 


his own saddle. It ought to fit him 

and to be his own private property — 
much the same as his trousers. In the old 
cowdays it was always held that a saddle 
was a sacred sort of thing, not to be parted 
with except in stress of circumstances and 
honorably —over the counter of the Silver 
Dollar or the Lone Star. Even so, the 
original owner was pretty sure to come 
back after his “leather’’ on the return of 
happier days. 

The first saddle began when some one 
spread a skin to soften the projecting ver- 
tebre of a horse. Bareback riding is not 
really very good fun. he American 
Indian came as near to riding bareback — 
both as to himself and his horse—as any 
mounted race of the world, perhaps; but 
even the Indian was apt to own a buckskin 
pad-saddle, stuffed with deer hair. A 
plains saddle in the writer’s possession came 
from the Pawnees and dates back to 1840. 
It is beautifully beaded, though now the 
stuffing has gone to dust. Such a saddle 
had no stirrups; it was kept in place by a 
strong rawhide cinch, which even at that 
time had an iron ring in it. The Indians 
sometimes made fancy saddles with elk- 
horn trees, very high fore and aft, steaming 
and shaping the horn after some process of 
their own, and covering it with rawhide. 
Some of these saddles were fine examples 
of native work. They usually had stirrups, 
but that sort of saddle was really a squaw 
saddle and was never used by the hunters 
in running buffaloes or on the wartrai!. 

There are all sorts of things used by 
oriental peoples under the name of saddle, 
mostly high, narrow, round-seated con- 
trivances, with short stirrups, which would 
not appeal much to an American rider. 
The English saddle, hornless and with a 
low, flat seat, is perhaps the best-known 
type of racing, hunting and park saddle 
combined that ever has been devised. The 
Englishman, at least, thinks it is the only 
saddle in the world. It has its uses, for 
there are different styles of riding. For the 
outdoor man, who hunts or rides in the 
it is worthless. The McClellan, or 
hornless military saddle, is much better. 

The best sporting saddle for this or any 
other country, and the one most properly 
called American, is the old cowsaddle of the 
West. There are many good riders who have 
never thrown a leg over any other sort of 
saddle; and for work on the plains or in the 
mountains no man who has used one would 
ever care for any other type. It is as much 
a distinct product of t his continent as is the 
birchbark canoe or the American ax or rifle. 


The Old-Fashioned Cowsaddle 


The cowsaddle, like pretty much everything 
elsé in the cow business, originally was 
Spanish. It came into our country, across 
the Texas and California borders, from 
Mexico, and so worked its way north with 
the cowtrade. Like many other things 
Spanish, it was devised with reference to 
the comfort of man and without regard to 
that of the animal. An old-time Southern 
range saddle might weigh from forty to sixty 
pounds. When cinched on by the hands of 
an expert it was there about as firmly as 
though nailed on. It gave the rider com- 
mand of horse and cow alike. Its weight 
and strength enabled the puncher to do his 


| roping with safety and the shape of the tree 


| cinch, 


| horn almost as big as a dinner plate. 
| seat was much longer than is the case today 


gave the most comfortable seat for long 
hours in the saddle that ever has been 
devised. 


In the early days these saddles were 


| highly ornamented with stamping and with 


silver work, and every one knows that the 
rider’s saddle or his hat was worth much 
more than his horse. Since that time, 
fashions in saddles and customs on the 
range have been considerably changed. In 
the old days on the lower range there were 
two types of saddle, which varied a little, 
though both came up from Mexico—the 
California center-fire and the Texas double- 
Twenty-five years ago either of 
these would have been apt to show — 

e 


in the average Western saddle. The old 


Texan liked plenty of room, because some- 
times he carried a rifle in front of him in- 
stead of at one side. It was not unusual 
to see a saddle-seat sixteen and a half to 
eighteen inches in length. The saddle it- 
self was huge and heavy. When it killed 
the horse the rider got another horse. 
The tree of the typical saddle of that 
time had no swell or bulge in front, any 
more than the McClellan or United States 
cavalry saddle had in its original form. 





| 





The tree was simply spread enough for- | 


ward to take the shoulders of the horse. 
skirts were long and square, the saddle- 
pockets heavy. The only consideration 
the horse got was in the saddle-blanket, 
which sometimes was pieced out with a 
shaped blanket, or corona as it was some- 
times called on the lower range. The stir- 
rups were of wood —wide and deep; and it 
was customary at that time to have them 
covered in front with long “taps,’”’ which 
shared in the stamping and other ornamen- 
tation then usual for the whole saddle. The 
thin oval stirrup now in general use on the 
plains was then unknown. The Southern 


horseman’s outfit was devised for cactus | 


and mesquit country; and it was copied, 
efficiency and all, 


on the upper ranges | 


after the trailmen from below had carried | 


it there. 


The Visalia Tree 


The | 


October 21,1911 


| had 


“We have it every day! 


ES. And he studies and 
works and plays all the 


| better for it. 


| 


It was the custom of some horse-breakers | 


on the lower range in earlier times to ride 
with a blanket or a rolled coat lashed across 
the horse in front of the seat—the fore- 
runner of the buckskin bucking roll which 
you may have seen adjusted to some 
saddles. This roll no doubt also was the 
beginning of the swell-front or bulge-front 
saddle. The old Visalia tree, which came 
across twenty or more years ago from Cali- 
fornia, seems to have been the first to show 
the swell front. It had a great vogue and 
was known on the range in any one of a 
dozen different fashions. Gradually it be- 


gan to give a cowsaddle a corpulent look in | 


front, where once it had been narrow. It 
gave the rider a little protection perhaps, 
but not very much firmer grip, for the swell 
was continuous from the base of the horn 
down and out; so that if a man’s legs 
slipped at the base they were apt to keep on 
slipping all the way up and out. 
of the bulge front, however, had universal 
acceptance. It began to be modified in 
California and elsewhere. After a time, 
saddles were made in Oregon which showed 
the bulge incurved, to take the rider’s legs 
under the front. This idea was quickly 
accepted by Wyoming makers, and today 
you will see nifty-looking cowsaddles with 
incurved swell and a bulge as wide as fifteen 
inches over all—something like a Dutch 
lighter, which would have been laughed off 
the range in earlier days, but which has 
come to stay because it has reason under it. 

As the front of the saddle began to swell, 
the stirrups and the horn began to shrink. 
The bulge front dates back twenty or 
twenty-five years, though it has not been in 
general use east of the Rockies so long as 
that. 
to appear on the upper range with small 
horns, rather high and raking forward and 
up. Some punchers demurred at this, saying 


The idea | 


A little after its advent saddles began | 


that such a horn would kill a man if he fell | 


under his horse. 
pretty much true of the big, flat horns. 
Anyhow, the small horns came to stay; 
and at any time during these dozen or 


The same was really | 


fifteen years the stock patterns in cow- | 


saddles have shown a small horn and a swell 
front. 

The 
seems to have originated also on the upper 
range. The “taps’’ disappeared, the flat- 
bottomed stirrups went entirely out of 
style. Today the puncher rides almost a 
knife-edged stirrup, with his foot full in and 
his weight on the middle of the foot. Old 
World peoples would call this a barbarian 
way of riding. For cowwork and for long 
hours in the saddle on the rough little 


narrow, oval or half-round stirrup | 


Western horse, the straight leg and the foot | 
midway of the stirrup has been proved out | 


to be practical and comfortable. 
from the ball of the foot and ankle has been 


All spring | 


Your young people need a 
diet rich in nourishment, easy 
to digest, and tasty, at the same 
time. And there’s nothing pro- 
vides al] this better than 


Camila, 
TOMATO 


Soup 


Extremely tempting; easy to pre- 
pare; and easy to eat ‘‘ina hurry’, 
this simple wholesome dish is just 
what the active youngsters need for 
a hasty mid-day luncheon or the last 
meal before bed-time. 

Give them a plate or two with a 
little plain bread-and-butter in place 
of heavy meat. Leave out the in- 
digestible pastry and over-stimulat- 
ing tea. 

See how much better they sleep 
and how much brighter they waken 
next morning. 

Try it yourself. 
Why not? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Try it fonight. 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon = Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Coiusommé Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JoserH Campsett Company 
Camden N J 


“My nimble feet, 

And movements fleet : 

My service swift 
‘and free 

Are due you'll find, 

To Campbell's kind 

So promptly served 
to me. 
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The 
Standard 


F urniture 


tre World 


Last month several 
thousand additional 
American homes indi- 
cated their preference for 
the best furniture that 
money could buy. 

The occasion was a 
special offer to sell a gen- 
uine Cowan solid mahog- 
any poster bed for $37.50 
(f. 0. b. Chicago) for either 
the single or double 
size. Regular prices be- 
ing $55.00 and $65.00 
respectively. 

The purpose ol this novel 
merchandis 
was primarily to show that 
Cowan trade-marked 





ng movement 








~S 
Cabinet Work though 


recognized 
is the standard furniture 
of the world, was by no 
means expensive. 

That thousand of other 
American home ma} 
share in this advantage 
we have instructed our 
dealers everywhere to con- 
tinue this offer during 
October At the same time 


11 


connoisseurs 





they will exhib el 
Cowan pieces, wl , to 
gether wit the p be 


expt ve ( 


Call on Your Dealer 
or gate Us 


onsists of seve 


{ P 
dresser, dre 








W. K. Cowan 
& Company 


SHOP’ — » Drive, Ohi 
sd Galeria Sirects 
RETAIL STORE— 18 S. Micl 
Bou ‘ 
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eliminated. The Eastern man in the West 
is about the only one there who will ride 
with his knees much bent. 

Though a man may put on some airs 
about getting a saddle to fit him, the horse 
never has been allowed that privilege. The 
tree of the saddle is a fixed thing and it 
not be adjusted to different-shaped he ‘ks 
of horses. Of late, much study has been 
given * devising trees which will be easy 
for the horse as well as forthe man. Small 
fortunes were made years ago by makers 
who got a reputation for their special trees 
There were firms in Wyoming and Colorado 
which set fashions for years all over the 
range east of the Rocky Mountains. Today 
they must look to their laurel 
prising men are in the business who, in- 
stead of regarding themselves as autocrats, 
are eager to hear of any new ideas for the 
improvement of their output. You can 
now get a cowsaddle made under thirt; 
pounds, and it will do handsomely for use 
in the East or anywhere else. 

So far as the comfort of the rider is cor 
cerned, the seat of a saddle is its most ir 
portant feature. You can buy by mail a 
saddle which looks like a cowsaddle and 
which may be accepted as all right by the 
ignorant purchaser. The seat of such a 
saddle may be perhaps sixteen inches long, 
round and almost level, like a log. You 

cannot ride with comfort in that shaped 
seat very long. Examination will show that 
the expert riders of today are shortening 
the seats and straightening up the cantles 
more than the old models showed. Some 
riders today use a thirteen-and-a-half-inch 
seat, which formerly would have been 
called fit only for a boy. The better the 
rider is the closer his saddle fits today; 
and the worse actor his horse is the better 
control he gets from the short seat and 
the incurved roll. The short seat, also, is 
better for the horse, 
are caused by the rider’s squirn an 
twisting round in his seat. You may have 
seen a cowpuncher riding loose and easy 
one leg across the saddle, with only one 
foot in the stirrup. Close 
would show you that he did not have all his 
weight on that stirrup, but that hi 
of gravity, after all, was pretty much over 
the middle of the saddle. 

A Western man who rides a great deal is 
apt to be much thinner o> n the average 
city man, especially if the latter be of cor 
— habits. The average Easterner who 

eighs a hundred and sixty pounds is apt to 
need a tree of fourteen and a half inche 
and fifteen very likely will be better | for 
him. There is, however, absolutely no 
exercise in the world that compares with 
horseback riding in the reduction of ab- 
dominal fat. Spend two months in a cow- 
saddle and you will find yourself able to 
ride an inch or so shorter seat. More- 
over, no matter what your belief, when you 
get used to the shorter seat you are apt 
to fancy it more than the long and loglike 
pattern. You will find that your expert 
saddler today gives the seat quite a pitch 
up forward and considerable breadth at the 
base of the cantle. Get intoas addle ol 
kind and you will feel as though you were 
poured into it. 
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for most sore backs 






examinatio! 





$s center 


The Lightning Fastener 


At the same time, should your hors« 

to get out from under you, by the up-ar 
down, end- for-end or sidewise route you 
will find yourself in the position of best 
mechanical advantage over him, especially 
if your swe att Theg stows your legs to get 
in under it. The grade of Western horses 
has much caneeeel of a ; but it will be 
better for you to figure th ovaey areas 
horse should be watched, no matter what 
his antecedents. There is something in the 
air of the West which makes for equine 
festiveness. 

The cowsaddle in its modern type is 
perhaps the best saddle for stockmen that 
the world has ever turned out. Not long 
ago a rancher of the Argentine Republic 
came out to Wyoming and saw some of 
these Western saddles. He bought a nur 
ber for his own men. The saddle of the 
Argentine is a different affair, and in tha 
country the vaquero or gaucho ropes from 
the cinch ring and not from the horn. Paid 
use On a mountain trip, this Western type 
of saddle is the best both for horse and man. 
Nothing but fashion keeps it out of use in 
Eastern parks, for it is good no matter 
where you put it. 

If you desire individuality in your saddle 





| you will find plenty of makers today more 


willing to accommodats youth an would hav 
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been the old autoc et the fa ) 
willy-nilly twenty years ago on the range 
You can get your saddle-skirts cut scar 
round if you prefer them so Chere are 
firms who make only trees; others who 
make only horns; yet others who make 


others again who 
rrups. Your maker 


iddle pocket 


acture only 





will buiid you a sat » center-fire, double 
rigged, three-quarters rigged or Spanisl 
rigged—as you desire. Perhaps you could 
still get a highly decorated saddle if you 


really liked, though the taste for that sort 
of thing has changed. In all essential way 
the saddle is better now than it ever wa 
and sheepmen today ride better saddles 
than cowkings did thirty years ago 
In the old days the saddle-cinch wa 
fitted at each end with a large iron ring 
Thi had no buckle or tongue, and the 
addle was fastened simply with 
ng Uke a necktie, tilor-k1 
the cinch strap, which was held i 
friction on itself. This 


thing would be called old-fs ash ioned today 
t 





The cinch strap is now usually held in place 
by a big buckle-tongue. About a do 
years or more ago there 
range a California device which the punchers 
alled a “‘tackaberry,’’ which in the trade 
is usually known as a lightning fastener 
is simply a metal contrivance like a 
ed ring, with a flanged side bent over 
in the form of a hook. By its use, you nev 
have to remove the cinch strap 1 


appe ared on the 





entirety from its rings, but only need to 

loosen i enougn so that gr t 

fastener will loosen on the latigo é 

that through which the i ; 

at iower end, on the near ( t 

hors [he cinch proper 

Oo ¢ hand or ear € . 

co le ible tu it « tr le , 7 
Ww Kt ured, the id ‘ I + a ir - } 

t} ever before 





ering 
1 saddle, to know something about the 
liffere parts of the saddle. The latter 
not simply a bunch of leather nail 
to some wood, but is really a scientific 
ontrivance, evolved after many years of 


experiment. 
The first thing to look at is the tree. All 
the better if you can see this in the raw 
r pe except- 


with nothing ove r the wooden sha | 











ing its shrunk rawhide cover. A dle 
tree made by a good man consists o! five 
pieces, Uu ial] of tough cottonwood, all 
drawn firm! together b the shrunk raw- 
hide until it is practically one piece. The 
nornn kes an extra piece, W li enet 





to the tree strongly by means of branched 
] r 


always has a leather cover 














rou he ometimes of braided 
rawhide like the I iked 
me to mo riders a lar 

t, considering it cold l al feel 
The cover of the shank put ¢« bpelore 
that of the tree, and the thongs are ke 
do to the tree before the bulge er 
fitted. When all is in place the ‘ 1i 
I re pre much one prope ion and 
e hare » Separate, eve t eligi ol 
ne hea 4 

rh rt of the he e and 
} \ ‘ her which come ove 

elt us | ] ttene 
r } attached b rie < 
g Nails and screws are 

y I e that the Kirt of ir 
iddle seems double. The cover of the 


g comes on top ol 


nd stirrup riggir 








the and this 1s made up of the back 
key, front jockey and side jockey, or 
seat. Sometimes you will see saddles with 
ams at the base of the cantle, but the best 
addle today will have a continuous cover. 
Of irse all these upper leathers can be 
ned i stamping as you like The 
ste seems now.to tena toward simpler 
fashions. and some severe punchers incline 
to plain leather, with no or? nentatio 
beyond that of the ranch brand—which 





very likely find a three-quarter 
st for gene ral work, but your 
iler will build your saddle so that you 
can use a hind cinch if you like. The old 
Spanish rig, 








so called, had the side bar 


run clean forward to the front ring or rig 
The heavy flaps that protect your leg 
irom the body ol the horse are Caled 
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A Home 
For Your Feet 


Ral ton Shoes ire not 
built for the general shape 
of the human foot but 


shape. We 
that 


for Its ¢ 


have proved shoes 
built on right principles 
can be made to fit as 
comtortably as a suit of 
clothes. A strong claim, 


but we welcome a trial. 
We guarantee the work- 
manship that goes into 
every pair of Ralstons. 7 
You are sure to pet your 4g 


money's worth. 


RALSTON: 


oNeihcngee 


SHOES) 
$4.50 $4-2° $5.00 | 


The more ‘‘fussy’’ you 


are about the stwvle of 


your shoes the more 
anxious we are to have 
vou see the Ralston Falf 
and Winter shapes. 
They are made for just 
such men as Vou. For 
the vers 
for the 

who wants dash and 


daring in his. styles, 


conservative, 
young man 





} and for every taste 


} between these ex- 


ee 


, 
, tremes. 


\ Send for Raleton Book 
' “STYLE TALK” 
} Fall and Winter, Free 


aD 


-_—< 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
985 Main Street 
Campello ‘Brockton’, Mass 


ian J000 towns 


isk your dealer 





ee wistidincnakeliaal 
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Guarantees 
Shirts $1 5Qigm 


Se it 


Anything a man 
needs in shirts—and 
just the way he wants it 


—is to be had under the 


Gme label. 
For example: SHORT-BOSOM 
shirts for the man insistent on comfort and 


equally strong for dress. Both plain and plaited, in the 
new and approved materials and colors. 
There are sleeve lengths for all mer hort, medium and lot in every size and 
kind of Emery shirt. 
Neckbands are PRE-SHRUNK —bosoms, too No tub-warping with Emery shirt 
Materials are thorouglily tested ; workmanship proved up at every step. Ov 30 
years of shirtmaking progress insures the hi t fection in the Emery shirt 
GU AR. piety aD D fit, pare and wear 
Look for Emery e label that mean a New Shirt for One that Fail 
Write for The Emery Book showing the season's styles in shirts 
Let us fill your order through your dealer. 
Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery S| » Philadel 
ales-offices also in New York, Chicago a t. 1 
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Gloves with a Real Guarantee 


Not just a promise or half-assurance of quality, but a 
written contract which guarantees the gloves to ‘‘ make 


good."’ But ‘‘come-backs"’ are very few and are always 
made good. In fact, the guarantee doesn’t do justice to 
Ireland's Guaranteed Gloves. 


Most of the time these gloves are still being worn when 
ée has become long overdue. Yet noother gloves 
made carry a written guarantee for wear. 
Feel of the leather, test the seams, inspect 
the workmanship; you'll see why Ireland's 
Gloves are worthy of such a backing 


IREL AND GUARANTEED 


GLOVE 
lreland’s Men's Gloves ara masculine 


all through, and the Women’s Gloves are 
just as feminine. And the children’s~ just 
the kind you like to see them wear, Cape, 
Mocha, Glace and Chamois, $1.50 up. 


Ask for Our Free Book—“The Story 


of the Glove” 
which is weil writtepyabout gloves and 
liberally illustratedg” Please mention your 
glove dealer’s name when writing. 


the guar, 





Dealers will find 
it worth while to 


write for our sell- 


ing plan. 











IRELAND BROS. 
30 Staie Street — 
Johnatown, N.Y, : 








43-45 East 19th S 































' fenders. The stirrup leathers come above 
these. Formerly these leathers were made 
of very heavy stock, but today they are 
made of rather lighter leather. The makers 
of Wyoming and Colorado declare that they 
put out the best saddles on earth, but admit 
that they get the best of their oak-tanned 
leather from California. Coarse leather, 
tanned with acids, does not last long on 
the range. A good maker will probably 
hand you your saddle with the stirrup- 
leathers already bent at the stirrups and 
not hanging at right angles. 

The whang-leather thongs which the 
Western rider finds so useful on his saddle 
in carrying his slicker, his can of tomatoes, 
his fish, game, ammunition or what-not, 
are called tie st rings by your saddler. There 
are four on each side. The only buckl 
allowed on top of the saddle is that of the 
rope strap, which is put in at the right side 
of the swell. The tie strings are fastened 
in place by conchos, or tie ornaments, as 
sometimes they are called in the trade, 
usually of nickel—sometimes of silver. 

You should use care in selecting your 
cinch. This you may find of braided hair, 
or of hard or soft twine, or “fish cord.” 
The soft cotton cord is perhaps the best. 
You will not see the flat band or surcingle 
used as a cinch. 

Your stirrups you can select from many 
patterns. Severity of style rules in such 
matters now—though perhaps somewhere 
in California you could get a two-hundred- 
dollar pair of stirrups even yet if you felt 
you had to have them. Of course the 
stirrup leathers are fastened with thongs 
and buckles are unknown. Just as well 
have your saddler give you the right length 
at first, as it takes some time to ¢ hange the 


length ‘of the stirrup leathers on a cow- 


saddle. 
The strap which keeps the cinch perma- 


nently fastened to the right side of the | 


saddle is called the short latigo. The long 
latigo, or that on the left-hand side of the 
saddle, used for keeping it in place, is 
usually—by the puncher—called the tic 
strap. 

If you know these different parts of your 
saddle by their right names you will be 
more apt to impress a maker. Of course 
you will never call the horn of a saddle the 

| pommel—or call a cinch the girth! 

Your saddler is apt to have other things 
which you may need—or fancy you need. 
A pair of ‘“‘chaps”’ will be a nice thing for 
yourden. They are easy on along ride and 
good in rough weather; but, if you are 
hunting in the mountains, shuck them off 
when the time comes for you to walk. 


Your saddler will have them in horsehide, 
calfskin, goat or bear. 


Bits and Spurs 


Fashions in spurs have changed a little. 
The rowels are smaller than formerly and 
the old jinglers or bells are not so frequently 
seen. ‘The old puncher used to say that 
these jinglers locked the spur rowel and 
gave a rider a better hold on the cinch of a 
bad actor. The bent shank or drop shank 
is not so generally popular now as the 
straight shank, You will have to pay from 
five to twenty-five dollars for your spurs 
because, of course, they will be hand- 
forged. Never wear spurs of the cheap 
“can-opener”’ type if you want to make a 
good impression in Western riding circles. 
Nothing better shows the passing of old 
Western days than the change in bits. 
When you are in the West on a hunt you 
ought to pick up for yourself a really good 
hand-forged bit—not one of the cheap 
store patterns. Once in a while you can 
still see in a shop one of the cruel old ring 
bits or spade bits, which formerly were in 
general use on the range. These instru- 
ments now are passing rapidly out of use. 
The roller curb—a little wheel with milled 
edges set in the bent tongue of the bit —is 
about as much as the average employer 
wants his men to use now. Sucha bit, with 
a bar, chain or strap curb back of the lower 
jaw, will do pretty much all the business 
necessary these days. Some cowmen do 
| not even want a roller curb, but rely on the 
| bend of the tongue or curb to punish the 
mouth of a horse when necessary. Do not, 
however, try using a straight-bar bit, or 
straight snaffle, in the mouth of a Western 
horse which has been broken otherwise. 
He is very apt to bolt with you or make 
other trouble. 
It is quite true that the old-fashioned, 
tongue-tearing, mouth-breaking Spanish 
| bits gave the rider better control over a bad 


Guides and hotel employees affect “‘chaps.”” | 
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are made 
entirely 
without 
the *“fAll- 
ing’’ that 


crac k Ss 
and falls 
out in 


ordinary 





shades 


| 
leaving 
enli Wind / d 4 

, and la ger than op streaks 
i y and pin 

holes. 
Brenlin won't crack won't bag or 
ag It always hangs straight and 
mooth—adds a hundred per cent to the 
appearance of your windows-—and is al 


ways the cheapest shade you can put up. 
Rite tens le ie ical 
Brenlin Di plex ne 


irk the other, W th the att 


Brenlin is sold in all colors and in Brealin 
Duplex by the following dealers 


. AST ERN 
Albany 
Boston Maas lan M 
Buffalo N.Y. H. A.D 
New York City N.Y P. i “ 
Portland M t < 
Providence R.I ‘ r, McA 
Washington D.C. W. iB. 
Watertown me I & ¢ 
CENTRAL 
Chicago Til M ¢ 
Cincinnati 10 1 
ay v k 
Cleveland 0 ! t g & 
Detroit Mich 
Indianapolia Ind I r 
Louisville Ky Cc. Le 
Minneapolis Minn. > Eng I 
Peoria Tit ri 
St. Louis Mo egs-Vau 
WESTE RN 
Atchison Kan I 
Colorado Springs Colo 1 I 
Lincoln Neb \ 
Los Angeles Cal 
Missoula Mont 
Ogden Utah | 
Portland Ore M I k « 
Seattle Wash. | ( Rankin ¢ 
SOUT HERN 
Atlanta Ga I H 
Dalias Texas | Goe 
Daytona Fla. Bing & M 
Memphis Tenn. | t k 
Mobile Ala ‘ I 
a 
Norfolk Va 


Oklahoma City Okla 
Winston-Salem N.C. 1 fill $ 


and by leading dealers in all cities 


Write today for this book 
and samples in all colors 








CANTON *G.tcine LAMPS 


Three centsa week fora brilliant, plea 
ing, Safe light. 100-candle pow 
burner. One match lights it 

wanted everywhere 

CANTON LIGHT COMPANY 
101 Ninth Street, Canton, Ohio 
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In eighteen of the largest 
cities of the United States 
65% of the rubber heels 


sold today are Cat’s Paw 
Cushion Rubber Heels. 


The majority of people vote 


plug—a patented feature —which 
positively prevents slipping, 
makes them wear longer. 


cATS Pay 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


The Name 





CUSHION HEEL 
R RUBBER cp 





50c, Attached 
All Dealers 


To the Retail Trade 


“It pays to give the pub lic what 


Paw Cushion Rul bber Heels 
Order from your jobber today. 


FosTeER RugBER Co. 
105 Federal Street, 


Send us the name of you 
one we will mail you- FREE 














horse. But as horses came to be worth more 
money and better bred on the range, gr 
ually it was discovered that the punis 


bit was what made a great many 
bad. The trade of the bron 
is in demand, but there is much 
common-sense used with horses now 
range than formerly was the case. Some 
horses, for instance, cann | 








cinch. Cinch up a horse tight \ ubli 
cinches of hair, crowd a long § oO 
his mouth, climb on top of a fifty-pound 
saddle and begin to jerk the head off of 


him—and perhaps you may find that your 
horse is bad. What made h 
other question. In riding Weste« ) 
you want bit enough to control them, 
but there is no use in punishing them 
unnecessarily. 

In mounting the cowsaddle, gather your 
reins in the left hand and rest as 1 
weight as possible on the neck of the } 
grasping the mane, but not wrenching i 
unnecessarily. Face back rather thar 
square forward if your horse is plum! 
gentle, get your left foot into the stirruy 
and go up by taking the horn in your right 
hand—never catching hold of the cantle 
with your right hand. That betrays the 
tenderfoot on the range inevitably. The 
tenderfoot tries to keep connectior with 
the saddle, but the good rider knows tl 
the main thing is to stay with the hors« 
If he goes up into the air he throw 
into your seat if your hand is on t 
of the saddle. Of course you will see that 
if your hand is on the cantle it must be r 
moved before your |] i I . 
Never try to saddle a Weste rn horse fror 
any but the left-hand si I 
your blanket on from that 
him quietly and don’t make 
tions round his head. If you 
bad actor get him by the cheek 
and pull his head in toward you. You 














7 





have to catch stirrup and horn after tl 
the best you can; but be iré 1 cat 
the horn and not the cantle. Pur ‘ 
horse round a time or two, if 

him, before mounting. It 


his mind off from wt 
do to you. 
In riding hard in plains country do 1 


try to jerk up and guide your horse, for t} 
is the best way to get a fall The hor 
sees more badger holes than you do and 


not anxious to step into then 

On any risky trail in the n 
onniediale at you are riding a good n 
horse, let him alone, and 10 not tr 
him or to pies hit He ; 
footed and near Ss much more about the 
work than you do. If he wants to stop let 
him stop. Do not push him straight 
steep slope, but let him ZIgZ t 
likely he will want to do, being somet}! 


of an engineer him sell. 

gene up as teep slo} e get your weight 
well forward over the horse’s shoulders and 
hold the saddle in place as much as you 
with the grip of your legs. Don’t sag bach 


and gall the poor brute’s back. He 
having trouble enough without that 

In fording a bad mountain r 
your horse the general r 








him alone, not trying to urge i rg 
him. He must find his o ! 
the slippery boulders o1 é 
Knows more about fort t! i 

If there is likelihood that | 
to Swim 1n crossing a river ioosen the ! 
inch altogether, if ther one, and ea 


off the front cinch. If you d 
apt to drown the horse. A |} 
swim with the 
stand on terra 
his lungs. 
There is something 
the average outdoor ma 
horse appliances. A collect 
would be rather a sme t 
there live few Weste1 
soul so dead as not to pu | 
“leather,” and to wish it back agai 
session—-the same which proba 
you years ago and which went the wa 
the range at the Lone Star or the Sil 
Dollar. However, no matter |} 1 
the old saddle would delight 
can very likely get one ju 
better today. The only ti 
to some fellow who will breal i 
you—for a new saddle is something like 
new pair of shoes. You ought to ha " 
saddle of your own and ought to take care 


"Inch as tight 


irma. He 


( 
4 
I 





of it. Oil it with neat’s-foot oil once 
while, to give it that nice red color and that 
nice saddley smell—the odor which 


likely you wish right now might con 
you once more. 
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Do you know that 
INSTINCT zs Sreater 
than REASON? 


First of a Series of Enchanting Stories About 


Mysterious Power of Instinct in Man 


‘The VIRTUOLO 


PL R IANO 














WARK TOLEI 
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Handkerchiefs 
by Name 







the same as you do 
collars, shirts, hosiery 
and other articles. 


There’s nothing more 
personal than a handker- 
chief. ‘* Pawed over’’ hand- 
kerchiefs are second hand goods. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 


ADF MARK REG 


For Men and Women 


Sealed at the factory. Opened by you. No handling between. 


The quality of these handkerchiefs at the various prices stands the most rigid 











comparison. They come to you pure white, beautifully hemstitched, soft 
laundered, ready for use - 
+ Men's Packages Ladies’ Packages 
a, Pure Irish Lit 
- e for ; , : $1 for 1 106 
True Blu 2 for 25 cts No. 3 No. 4 for 25 cts 
Challenge, Pure Irish Line 3 for 50 cts No. $ WN 6 for $0 cts 
Gilt Edge, Pure trish Line 1 fe cts No. 9 No. 10 1 for 25 cts 
You will find it worth while to insist upon 
SEALPACKERCHIEF. 
Look for the name. Refuse substitutes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Simply address: 
SEALPACKERCHIEF 137th Street, New York 


You select from these Se samples 
You buy a sealed package. 
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‘Michaels, Stern are ompany 
Ceo ae The Largest Manufacturers R 
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Under the New 
Alpple Tree 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


WAS at breakfast in a restaurant at 

Portland, Oregon. 

“Waiter,” 
of apples.” 

He brought me two on a plate. They 
were very ordinary apples; not like the 
Hood River apples I had bought in the 
East. 

“Those are not Hood River apples,” I 
said. “‘Get me a couple of those fine 
Spitzenburgs.” 

“These are the best we have,”’ the waiter 
replied. ‘‘We don’t get any of those fancy 
Hood River apples here. They send them 
all East and to England.” 

Pretty soon the manager of the hotel 
came » along. He was an old friend. ‘‘How 
is it,” I asked, ‘‘that I-can’t get a Hood 
River apple here, when Hood River is 
only sixty-five miles from Portland?” 

“You can’t get them because we can’t 
get them,” he said. ‘All the best Hood 
River apples go to the markets in the East 
and abroad. They don’t sell them to us.” 

Next morning I took the train out to 
Hood River to look over this region where 
they held their fruit for the effete East 
instead of taking advantage of the short 
haul and selling it at home. 

The Hood River Valley begins at the 
village of Hood River and runs twenty 
miles, north and south, to Mount Hood. 
It is six or seven miles wide, and is split 
into two uneven parts by the mountain 
stream called the Hood River, which 
empties into the Columbia at the village. 
Village and valley together have a popu- 
lation of between six and seven thousand 
people, of whom twenty-five hundred live 
in the village; and there are seven thou- 
sand acres of it set out to apple trees. 

Those are about all the statistics neces- 
sary at this time, and it is well enough to 
get them out of the way early. When you 
go into a hotel in New York and order 
an apple, costing from twenty-five cents 
to half a dollar, and the waiter brings you 

a big red Spitzenburg without a blemish, 

regal on a silver salver and having on its 

ruddy sides, in yellow, the name of the 
restaurant—grown, apparently, on the 
skin—that is a Hood River Spitzenburg. 

If it is an especially fine one it may cost 

you seventy-five cents. A man out in 

Hood River grows those apples for the 

hotel. When the autumn sun is beginning 

to turn the apples to that deep and beauti- 

ful red he pastes pieces of paper on the 
| sides of the best of the lot. Those pieces 
of paper have the restaurant name on 
them, with the letters solid and the spaces 
around them cut out. The sun ripens and 
colors the apples, but it does not touch the 
spots covered by the paper letters. These 
remain yellow, and when the apple is ripe 
and red the apparent miracle has been 
worked and each apple has the name on 
its red side. 


I said, “bring me a couple 





Hood River Money:-Makers 








That is but an example of the fanciest 
kind of fancy apple growing. Pictures of 
| men are grown on the apples in the same 

way. It is an old scheme, and is merely 

cited to show that the raising of fancy 
| apples is at its height in this Hood River 
| country. They have it down to a science, 


| | and by asystem of supervision and packing 


and marketing, which will be described, 
they have established a quality, made a 
brand stick, in all the markets of the world. 
Apples have been grown in the Hood 

| River Valley for many years. The original 
| settlers of that country set out a few apple 
trees with no particular reference to vari- 
eties, to have some apples for home use. 
Gradually it was noticed that certain 
kinds of apples came to the highest per- 
fection there, under those peculiar soil and 
climatic conditions; and in the course of 


years the ore harding was specialized. For | 
instance, the Spitzenburg and the Newtown | 


Pippin are the better Hood River varieties. 
To be sure, they grow fine Jonathans there, 
and many other varieties, but the Spitzen- 
burg and the Newtown are more sought for, 
and consequently more profitable. 
Within the past ten years the develop- 
ment has been very rapid. Old orchards 
| have been bought and rejuvenated. New 


| 


| 
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From a photograph of a 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Saucepan 


in which tomatoes purposely were burned 
to a char and then one-half the utensil 
cleaned by boiling for a few minutes and 
sc raping with a wooden spoon. 


The utensil is not injured. It can be 
entirely cleaned and will give as good 
service as if it had not been burned at all. 
Heat passes through aluminum twice 
as fast as through tin and three times 
as fast as through iron. There is no 
“local over-heating”— which is the cause 
of burning—unless more heat is used 
than is necessary. 

Almost as soon as a “ Wear-Ever” utensil is. hot 
any whe re, itis hot everywhere — the heat runs “all 
over it The heat, therefore, is applied to food 
evenly —from the sides of the utensil as well as 
from the bottom. There isless liability, therefore, 
of burning food in a “ Wear-Ever” utensil — less 
stirring is necessary—time and fuel are saved 
Since “ Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils cannot 
rust, are solid metal, cannot crack or scale, they 
will serve and save faithfully for years and years 

Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “ Wear-Ever” 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Wear-Ever”’ 
ware, just fill] in and mail the coupon below, enclosing 
15 two-cent stamps (Canadian stamps accepted), and 
we'll send you, prepaid, the — saucepan pictured. 


Always look for the ‘‘ Wear-Ever” Trade- 


fark on the bottom of every utensil. It is 
your guarantee of safety, saving and service. 
Write for booklet, “‘ The Wear-Ever Kitchen,’’ which 


explains how to care for aluminum utensils 








THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 18, New Kensington, Pa. 


or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample |I-quart “Wear- 
Ever” Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent 
stamps(30c), money to be refunded if |'m not satished 
Name 

Address 


Dealer's Name 











Rain Coat $7.25 


COLOR, TAN—GRAY 
A sighly Cloth-Surfaced, Rub 


berized Coat (which will actas light 
overcoat) that will compare favor 
ably with like garments sold for 
$10.00 and $12.00 at retail. (Do 
not confound this with cheap rub 
ber-faced rain coat.) Style and Fit 
faultless {cut shows style) 

Send gost Office or Express 
Mone rder for $7.25 and we 
will his Coat express pr epaid 

On receipt examine garment 
and if unsatisfactory return and 
we will refund your money. State 
Breast Size (measure over your 
coat,fairlyclose), height andweight 


FAULTLESS RAIN COAT CO. 
4 Anderson, Ind. 

















GOOD FARMERS NEEDED 


in Escambia yee Florida. Excellent clin ite, 

easily tilled soil undant good wi at ter, w el! distrit 

uted rainfall. Ine ‘le Sam says: ilimited opp« r- 
inity.’ 


ty.”* Write for “F tf rage Crops 
Dept. A, Cor 


mercial Association, Pensacola, Florida. 
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**Collect the Dust —Don’t a it” n 


THe M°Crum-Howe.t CO 


New York—354 Terminal Building n 

Chicago—425 Rush St. 

Montreal—15N.Concord gn 
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Pittsburgh 
VisibleTypewriter 


We are sending out 
writers FREE OF COST to people wh 


are earning them with very littie effort 


any number of type 
Their names will be sent upon request 


If you will do us a small service, which we 
explain, we will 


GIVE ONE AWAY 


For full particulars of thi lendid offer just write 
1s a letter and say: “ Mail Your Free Offer 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Established 20 Years 


Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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orchards have been set out. Ground used 
formerly for the famous Hood River straw 

berries has been planted to trees, although 
the strawberries are in great demand and 
the crop is worth about two hundred do 

lars an acre. Now the valley is filled witl 
men who, anxious to get back to the land 
have come there and bought or set out 
orchards, and are waiting for their crops or 
realizing their profits. 

Every man who lives in a city and who 
was born in the country 
men who live in cities were—has, away 
back in his head, the back-to-the-land 
obsession. It demonstrates itself in many 
ways—in the purchase of farms, in the 
buying of country places, in going into 
the chicken and the fruit businesses; and 
generally those who go back to the land 
wish they hadn’t and those who cannot 
wish they could. The flat-dweller reads 
stories of men who make money with 
orange groves, with prune orchards, in 
apples, grapes, plums, pecans, and what 
not; and the boosting organizations in the 
West, where the opportunity is held to be 
greater, see to it that the stories sent out 
are alluring. The flat-dweller gets the 
fever. He saves his money and buys a 
place—somewhere, anywhere. Then he 
loses or wins, according to his luck and 
his own ability; just as he loses or wins in 
any other enterprise whatsoever. 

Now of all the allurements that come 
to the back-to-the-land yearner none is 
more fascinating than growing apples 
Here is the proposition, fostered by the 
booster stories: You buy five or ten acres 
of land, set them out to apple trees and in 
five or six years the trees begin to bear. 
Then—presto!—all you have to do is 
to pick your apples every fall, live 
out-of-doors, and make a fine, big living 

It was with a view to finding out just 
what opportunities there are for just such 
people as are yearning to get back to the 
land that I went to Hood River. I went 
into the matter thoroughly, and herewith 
is set down what I found out, based on 
talks with men who have been in Hood 
River for years and have bearing orchards; 
with men who have just arrived there and 
are at the preliminary work; with college 
men who have gone there for a career 


aS most o! the 





fruit growing; with professional men who 
have gone there to spend the rest of their 
lives out-of-doors at a profitable employ- 


t e 
ment; with real-estate men with orchards 
to sell; with the managers of the 
combination; with the independen 
with the business vil 
nearly fifty in all. 





men of tne 


When You Live With Your Orchard 
After making this investigation I have 
no hesitation in saying that any man of 
good ability, of capacity for work, who I 

an aptitude for the work and has five thou 
sand dollars in cash, and who is prepared to 
work hard and long bef ore he begins to get 
his profits, can > 
growing in Hood River and some other 


a success Ol 





districts. It will not be easy. It entails 
hard work, many discouragements 

some setbacks. It is no Eldorado where 
all there is to be done is to set out the trees 
ind, in the full course of time, pick the 


golden apples. 
There is ar 





ther and the most i 








point of all that must be made 
the man who invests in ar nar 
River must go tl here himself, take per 
supervision, live with and in his orch 








attend to the work himself and keep v 


all the time. 
There are alluring advertisen 








property that can be bought and plant: 
and tended for you, you remaining ( 
usual work until the trees are {in bearing 
and then quitting and going out to 
under their umbrageous shade and cat 
the dollars as they drop. That is all bos! 
If any man wants to get back to the 

and make a success of an apple orchard he 
must make a success of it imself. He 
cannot delegate the work, for if oes th 
work will not be done properly. Bringing 


an apple orchard into full and profitabl 
bearing is as exacting an enterprise 
raising a child. It must be done by the 
party of the first part 

The absentee landlord will not get the 
worth of his money. He cannot be in one 


part of the country attending to his work 
and have people raise apples for him it 
another. They won't raise them. Wher 


you are bringing an app le orchard or any 
other kind of an orchard into bearing you 
must be on the spot —right there, nursing 
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We have something to tell -you 
which it will be worth your while 
to follow up. It may come right in 
the nick of time. It is all about 
our Two Excellent Brands of 
Underwear. 


‘WVerode? i 
‘Harvard Mills” 


Hi. 
finiied) Wndercvear 
For Women and Children 


Are renowned for Beauty of Materials, Soft and 
Non-Irritating. Each garment is especially cut 
by hand, conforming to the figure —Exquisitely 
Finished. 


i) Underwear 











The Choice of Fabrics and Shapes is very wide 
and have been selected and adopted after years of 
experience, resulting in producing underwear 


Which is as nearly pertect as can be devised. 
Special mention is made 


Phe Unapproachable, Perfect-Fitting 


Onion Suit 


Cotton Suits $1.00 Merino Suits $1.35 to $2.5 


ica Ni aioe plies 
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tor Slender or Stout torm the Acme ot Comfort 


Weights suita for All Functions for any ¢ 
Repeated washings will not destroy Shape or Fin 
To Realize Perfect Kase an 
‘MERODE” or “HARVARD MILLS” 
NION SUTI 
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MERODE” HARVARD 
Style Numbers Color WOMEN S Style Nambers 
505 Cre Me weight finest ‘ F 
WwW e, Hea el 
Ww Lig els 
WwW e, Me eig t 
White a Silve Winte ‘ 
White, Light weight ka 
8 White, Me eig 
MERODE”’ re HARVARD 
Style Numbers Color CHILDREN “ tyle Numbers 
i WwW H ¢ 
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Lord & Taylor New York 
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Westinghouse 


Motors 
for High-Grade 
Electric Vehicles 


OR Nineteen-twelve, standard equip- 

ment on nearly all the best electric 

vehicles will include Westinghouse 
Motors. 

In buying an electric for either pleasure 
or business the first thing you should make 
sure of is the quality of your motor. 
Makers who equip with the highest grade 
motor are not apt to allow inferior material 
to creep into any other part of their cars. 


The highest standards of 


electric auto building call 








for Westinghouse Motors 





No finer piece of electrical machinery is made than the 
Westinghouse Vehicle Motor. Care for it is confined solely 
to occasional lubrication and inspection. Otherwise absolutely 
nothing to do. It meets the most severe conditions perfectly and 
with no strain on its powers. It is the ideal automobile engine. 
Insist upon having it in your electric. 


Information on electric automobiles and motors for the asking. 


Address “Westinghouse, Motor Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Representatives all over the World 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities 





| ing apple growers is: 
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the trees and cultivating them and spray- 
ing them, and attending to the pick and 
pack. Otherwise you lose. The beautifu' 
vision of retiring to the orchard and resting 
luxuriously on the porch while the trees 
grow money for you does not work out. 
It is a business, not a beneficence of 
Providence, and it takes personal super- 


| vision. When I was in the Hood River 
| Valley I saw two orchards. 


One was of 
twenty acres, on one side of the road, with 
trees five years old; the other was a fifty- 
acre tract, on the opposite side of the road. 
The twenty-acre-tract trees were spindling; 
some of them were dying, some were ragged 
and untrimmed, and the ground was not 
cultivated between the rows. The cther 


| tract was filled with sturdy trees that 
| seemed a year or two farther along; there 


wasn’t a lump of dirt as big as a quarter in 
the ground and the trees were beautiful. 
“That tract,’’ said one of the men with 
me, pointing to the twenty-acre orchard, 
“belongs to a gentleman who lives in 
Spokane. He has it worked for him. The 


“How old are those trees?”’ I asked, 
pointing to the tract on the other side of 
the road. 

“‘Five years.” 

“What makes the diffe rence?” 

“Why,” replied my guide, “the man 
who owns those good trees is here. He 
gives them his personal attention. He is 
on the ground. The other man isn ’t here. 
That’s what makes the difference.’ 

Wherefore, rule number one for intend- 
You must do the 
work yourself. Otherwise you will not win. 


| trees are five years old.” 


The Secret of Successful Growing 


When the old farmers whc had wheat 


farms in this valley found that certain 
kinds of apples grew to perfection there, 
although given no particular care, the 
word went out that Hood River was the 
place to grow good fruit. It hadlong before 
been discovered that two or maybe three 
crops of strawberries could be raised, and 
small tracts had been taken up by straw- 
berry growers, who mostly utilized the 
land on the west side of the valley. After 
a time a man who knew about apple 
growing looked around, bought and cleared 
some land, set out some apple trees and 
cared for them scientifically. Ten years 
ago there were not more than six hundred 
people in the village of Hood River, and 
the valley was sparsely settled and given 
over largely to forest or laboriously cleared 
farms, where old-fashioned farmers were 
trying to raise wheat. 

By aslow evolution the market for Hood 
River apples was built up. New orchard- 
ists camein. Newtractswerecleared. Old 
orchards were bought and modern methods 
applied. Now there is a market for every 
apple raised in the valley, at good prices. 

The orchardists are of two distinct 
varieties, without consideration of their 
theories about apple growing, which are 
almost as many as there are individuals, 
every orchardman having some crotchet of 
his own, which he thinks brings the best 
fruit. The first kind are the men who go in 
and buy the ground in the rough, clear it 
and break it, and set out young trees; then 
wait until bearing time. It is the general 


| opinion that a man who intends to raise 


apples there and make a living should not 


| have less than ten acres. Of course, there 
| are many men with five acres, and some have 


as high as fifty, eighty or a hundred. Still, 
ten acres is considered the right unit for the 
small investor who hopes to make a compe- 
tence by his own labor. In round numbers, 
it will cost the man who buys a ten-acre 
orchard, clears it and plants it, about three 
hundred dollars an acre from the time he 
cuts the first fir tree down or pulls the first 


| stump until his trees are five years old and 


beginning to bear a little. If he has five 
thousand dollars he can get along very 
comfortably until his trees are returning a 
revenue, and have no debts. 

In the second class is the man who comes 
in and buys the orchard with the trees set 
out, with the preliminary clearing done 
and the trees ranging from one year to five or 
six yearsinage. A good price for an orchard 
with five-year trees, just beginning to bear, 
is fifteen hundred dollars an acre. Some 
can be had for less, some cost much more. 
An orchard of trees ten years old, in full! 
bearing, will cost in the neighborhood of 
three thousand dollars an acre. Thus, to 
get a ten-acre orchard, just beginning to 
produce revenue, a total initial investment 
of fifteen thousand doilars is required. 
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No young man, with his bride, thinking 
to spend the years wandering down em- 
blossomed bowers or straying beneath 
trees ruddy with the ripening apples, 
should apply; nor should any middle-aged 
or old man apply, tired of the grind of the 
city and desiring to end his days in peace 
and quiet. There is peace and quiet 
enough, but the main essential for profit- 
making is work—incessant work and hard 
work, at that. 

Actual, toiling experience is necessary. I 
saw a man who is half owner in an orchard 
of fifty acres, with fine trees on it, worth 
seventy-five thousand dollars at least, 
working in overalls in a packing house. 
“T have got to know this business from the 
ground up,” he said. ‘Now that I have 
made it my lifework, I am learning every 
stage of it. I shall work in this packing 
house all the season, learning how to pack 
apples; not that I shall want to pack my 
own apples, but so I can know how they 
should be packed and direct the men who 
do the packing for me.” 

A man with a ten-acre tract can do his 
own cultivation, do it day after day, whica 
he must do to get the best results. He 
must know the right distance apart for the 
trees. He must learn how to spray the 
trees, when to destroy the bugs and worms, 
and when to spray for fungus and scale. 
He will have to hire help for this and also 
for thinning. The apple trees in Hood 
River Valley are not big trees. They are 
ke +f back and the topmost branches can 
be reached from an ordinary step-ladder, 
wissen they differ from the trees of the 
old orchards in the East. At the proper 
time scientific thinning is done. Half, and 
even more, of the set apples are pinched off, 
thus giving those left a chance to grow big 
and perfect. This work also requ.res help 
on a ten-acre tract. 

The greatest care is taken in picking the 
apples after they are exactly at the perfect 
period of = ee for shipping. They are 

taken off one by one carefully and laid 
not dropped or thrown—in the pail that 
is used. When the fancy brands are being 
picked the pails are half full of water, 
aa the apples are placed gently in the 

water to avoid bruising. When the pail is 
full the pickers climb down from the step- 
ladders and place the apples gently in the 
field boxes. They do not pour them in 
or dump them in. They pick up the 
apples and lay them in the boxes as 
gingerly as if they were eggs. This pre- 
vents bruising. 

Then they are ready to be packed. Here 
is where the Hood River Apple Growers’ 
Union comes in. This is an organization 
of about ninety per cent of the apple 
growers in the valley. The directors call 
in the growers about the first of August and 
ask them what their probable yield will 
be. The directors then market the apples, 
but do not divulge the price until all the 
apples are marketed. Then the grower 
gets his share of the total sum received for 
the crop, after the operating expenses have 
been taken out. 


Perfection in Packing 


An apple grower may cultivate his own 
trees, spray and thin them and pick his 
own apples, but if he belongs to the union 
he cannot pack them. The union does all 
the packing—so a uniform quality is pre- 
served—and uses the union label on all 
boxes. When a man has picked his crop 
and taken it to the apple house the union 
sends its own expert packers to sort, grade 
and pack the apples, wrapping each one 
in a paper on which the union label is 
printed. They are packed in boxes strictly 
according to size, running from fifty-four 
apples to a box, or bushel by weight, to 
considerably over a hundred of the smaller 
ones; one hundred and twenty-eight to the 
box being the smallest size packed. 

The packers sort the apples. In the 
fancy grades, the slightest bruise or 
blemish throws out an apple—a speck, the 
sting of an insect, any defect at all. I saw 
a pile of beautiful Spitzenburgs in one of 
the apple houses. They had been rejected. 
Apparently there were no blemishes on 
them, but the packer pointed out a minute 
black speck on one, down by the stem, and 
to a scratch on the skin of another. Noth- 
ing but perfect fruit is sent out with the 
union label, and that is why the union has 
its own packers. 

To besure, there aresome big growers who 
do not belong to the union and pack their 
own apples, but then they are competing 
with union-packed apples. 
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Fine Tools 
That 
Work True 


These fine tools do fine work and ac- 
curate work, because their 4a/ance and 


\ hang are entirely characteristic. No 
one has ever successfully imitated the 

No. K 816 ‘ - ° , , 
Price $2.00 P=) fine adjustment of a Keen Kutter draw 
" knife, the handle of a Keen Kutter 


saw or avy Keen Kutter handled tool. 
Keen Kutter chisels are the o7/y chisels 
made from ove solid piece of finest tool 
steel, without welding—not a mere 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


are made with a full measure of conscience, 
are true blue and guaranteed to make good. 
Any tool or piece of cutlery that bears the 
Keen Kutter trade mark is the last word in 
quality or ¢4at trade mark wouldn’t be 
there. And your dealer will hand you the 
money spent for any Keen Kutter product 
that doesn’t toe the mark without a dal 
or a flinch. 






No. KK 10 in. 
Price $1.50 








No. KR 10 
Price $2.00 
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“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


Ira Mark Re l E. C. SIMMON 






Simmons Hardware Company, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


$0.25 to $0.50 


Hardware merchants who are reading this 
preachment should write now and find out 
about Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery. 
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They who talk 
much need food 
that “stands by.” 


Everyone whose profes- 
} sion or business is men- 
tally or physically exhaust- 
ing needs the sustaining, 
nourishing, satisfying 


SNIDER 


PROCESS 


PORK & BEANS 


84 per cent nutriment and 
i00 percent appetizing good- 
ness. Snider Process Pork & 
Beans contain more muscle- 
making, nitrogenous proteid that 
beefsteak, and three times as much 
as bread. Snider’s Beans dui/d 
strength, but do not make fat. 





The Snider Process dissolves out 
the after-distress ings gases, 11 

ing greatest nutritive value and 
perfect digestibility. 

We pay a good price, sometime 

more than we need, for the beans, 
because we ew7// have the best; we 
tise only the pork jowl, a dainty 
which imparts superlative delicacy 
toevery bean: we season only wit! 
a sauce made from that most per- 
fect relish Snider's Tomato Catsup. 
All the experience of our grandmot} 
and mothegs, plus 26 years of scie 


idy and practice, have been deve i to 


making Swider Process Pork & Beans the 
hest that beans can be. They are a del 
cacy to serve at any meal. 

Snider's Tomato Cotsen len ts a perfect 
seasoning to gravies. on meats, 
hot or cold, on chops, seeskee., fish a 
always on oysters, 

Snider's Chili Sauce is a universal favorite 
Use it on meats 


Every argument is in favor of 
Snider’s—the better kind 


: Its the Process 
The T. A. Snider 


Preserve Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


“All Snider Producis compl 
with all Pure Food Laws 
of the World 
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Sense and Nonsense 


The Home of the Julep 


VIRGINIAN spending the summer 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, dropped into 
the café of the hotel. The barkeeper 

said he} had some fine mint and offered to 
make him a mint julep. The Virginian was 
agreeable. 

P resently the drink mixer brought him a 
tall glass full of a weird, custardy-looking 
mixture. There was the white of an egg 
beaten up in it and the juice of alemon. It 
also contained ice and a sprinkling of nut- 
meg and other spices. A pinkish tint had 
been imparted with raspberry juice. With 
a crust on it it might have passed for a pie. 
Chopped up mint leaves showed upon its 
creaming surface. 

The Virginian smelled of it and tasted it, 
and the barkeeper said: 

“Say, boss, did you ever see a mint julep 
like that in your life?” 

“T have traveled all over this country,” 
answered the Virginian, “‘and I can put my 
hand on my heart and say honestly that I 
never did. It’s wonderful! Tell me,’ he 
went on, “‘did you make this mint julep by 
a private rec ipe of your own?’ 

“Nope,” said ithe gratified barkeeper; “‘I 
le earned to make ’em where I came from!” 

‘And where did you come from?” said 
the Virginian. 

“From the home of the mint julep,”’ said 
the barkeeper—‘‘Salem, Massachusetts.” 


The Week in School 


Monday’s Adenoidal Day 
Bring bandages and salve ; 

For Doctor Jones will cut away 
The adenoids you have. 

No doubt you will be overjoyed, 
When Doctor Jones is through, 

To know no fretful adenoid 
Again will trouble you. 


Tuesday will be Tonsil Day 
Of that please make a note ; 
For Doctor Brown will cut away 
The tonsils from each throat. 
Bring cotton, lint and vaseline. 
This class meets sharp at ten, 
And tonsils will be snipped off clean 
Nor trouble you again, 


Wedne day is * Appe ndix Day 
For Classes A and B; 

When Dow a. "Smith will cut awc 1y 
This superfluity. 

Please don’ att the day, as said 
The clas meet at ten. 

Bring needle s and a spool of thread 
T'o seu you up again. 


Thursday's Antitorin Day 
So kindly be prepared ; 
Bring gauze and antiseptic spray. 
All right arms will be bared, 
Or left arms if you so elect. 
Be punctual, pray do; 
For Doctor Puncture will inject 
The serum sharp at two. 


Friday's Vaccination on al 
For fall and winter terms 

Those who have fresh sears wi vill stay 
For antityphoid germs 

Half a billion’s the amount. 
Classes meet at four. 

Doctor Green will make the count 
Doctor Gray will pour. 


Saturday's Reaction Day 
Thermometers at three ; 

Bring stethoscopes—and Doctor Gray 
Will make blood- counts, to se¢ 

How science triumphs o’er disease— 
How antitoxins rule. 

Now mark the weekly program, please, 
And don't be late for school. 


Broadway, Beware! 


bi ee KELLY, who does the 
“Virginia Judge” in vaudeville, was 
walking up the Strand with an English 
friend, and he remarked on the darkness 
that enveloped that famous street after 
nine P. M. 

“Why,” he said, “ Broadway until after 
midnight is as bright as noonday. There 
is one sign alone that contains more than 
liege thousand winking, blazing electric 
ights.”’ 

“But tell me, old chap,” said the 
Englishman, ‘doesn’t that make it fright- 
fully conspicuous?” 


A Closet for Clothes 


OMETIMES when I go in my closet for 

clothes that I hung there one time on a 
hook, I find skirts and dresses in rows upon 
rows in every niche, cranny and nook. I 
find suits, waists, blouses, skirts, shirt- 
waists and such on every hook, nail, knob 
and shelf, but try as I may I can not get 
in touch with the suit that I hung there 
myself. 
about in the dark for that suit that I hung 
in plain sight before me, all neatly pressed 
out, one day when the season was young. 
Somebody has moved it, that’s plain to be 
seen, from where it was then in plain sight, 
for here’s a blue drop-skirt or yellow or 
green on the hook, but my suit’staken fight. 
So I make inquiry —a terrible ery: “Say, 
where is my light suit, or dress?” ‘And 
from the next chamber my wife makes 
reply: “It’s 'way in the corner, I guess. I 
needed that hook for my new velvet sacque 
and your garments were right in the way 
so I moved your suit just a bit farther bac k. 
What’s that? I can’t hear what you say. 
So then I go hunting ’way back in the dark 
by feeling each clothes-hanger o’er, and 
after an hour of clothes-hunting lark I find 
my new suit on the floor. 


” 


THOUGHT when I planned it I had 
hooks enough to hang all the clothes I 
should get, but now there are rows of this 
feminine stuff and I am left out in the wet. 
If I look for something that ought to be 
there I hear in accents of distress: ‘I 
moved it ’way back in the corner from 
where it was—it was wrinkling my dress.” 
I had fifty hooks—there were forty to spare 
and ten I intended to use—and those I 
reserved as my own special share are hung 
with pink slips and with blues. And I can 
find wrappers and calicoes bright and linens 
and worsteds and crash and limp skirts and 
starched ones and hued waists and white 
and house gowns and all sorts of trash. So 


when I want something in there that was | 


mine and that was hung right near the 
door, I plunge in this thicket and grope 
down the line and find it somewhere on the 
floor, all wrinkled and crumpled and spot- 
ted with dirt and then I look up and I see 
some confounded wrapper or cloak or silk 
skirt that’s hanging there grinning at me. 


O NOW I am planning a closet for 

clothes not written about in the 
designed for the husbands and fathers of 
those who never can find enough hooks. 
*T wil. be in the attic and up astair which no 
woman would dare to ascend, and there I 
will moat it all round with a ditch and 
mount a spring gun at each end. I'll bolt 
it and bar it with burglar-proof locks and 
every protective device, with burglar 
alarms and electrical clocks and barbed 
wire wound round once or twice. There'll 
be just one key to this closet of mine that 
no one can borrow or beg, for I'll fasten this 
key to a chain strong and fine and I'll rivet 
the chain to my leg. It may be some 
trouble but blessed the day that I may go 
soundly to sleep, well knowing that when I 
have hung clothes away I’ll not find them 
six fathoms deep in overflowed wardrobes 
of daughters and wives, who find my best 
clothes near the door and move them back, 
back, until some one contrives to hang 
them at last on the floor, —J. W. Foley. 


books, 


Wednesday Mislaid 


BROADWAY actor got carried away 
by the spirit of the times and remained 
carried away for several days. He came to 
himself in his own room without knowing 
exactly how he got there. A friend sat 
beside him. 
“Hello,” he said, as he opened his eyes, 
‘‘what day is this?” 
“This,” said his friend, ‘‘is Thursday.’ 
The invalid thought it over a minute. 
“What became of Wednesday?” he 
asked. 


A Wide-Awake City 


I fume and I sputter while groping | 


N CERTAIN parts of Arkansas every- | 


body eats dinner at midday and then takes 

a nap. 
for a couple of hours. 

Northern traveling man in a small 

Arkansas town needed a 


Business is practically suspended | 


lead-pencil. | 


Nobody round the little hotel seemed to | 


have one to spare. He walked down the 
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VERE nr hiss 

a {ds SH i re ies 
Better— 


Even to the 
Buttons! 
FAULTLESS Shirts 


are the product of 
many years of always 
trying to make shirts 
better. Weve even 
discovered an exclu- 
sive process for mak- 
ing the pearl buttons 
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Day Shirts 


The workmanship in iS 
FAULTLESS Shirts i Pee 
masterly. Ittellsinthe per- \&) 
fectly natural fit of the neck- 

band, the smooth drape of 
the yoke and shoulders, 


and in all-ro ind comfort and 
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put into every FAUL’ rLESs 
Shirt regardless of its price. 
Materials are carefully Te 
chose al pre hrunk to 
permanent accuracy 
of sizes. Pattern 
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| Faultless Pajamas 
pc, and Night Shirts 


wi = sare made up to the same high 
ne tandard as FAULTLESS 
Day Shirts. Luxuriously 


comfortable garments for 
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E. ROSENFELD & CO. 
Dept. S Baltimore, Md. 
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Something 
Good 


In the Pantry! 


Always ready to serve 
instantly from the package 
without cooking. 


Delicious — 


Appetizing 
Post 
Toasties 


Thin bits of corn toasted 
to a delicate light brown. 

To be eaten with cream 
and a sprinkle of sugar — 
sometimes fruit—either way. 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
U.S.A 


Battle Creek, Mich., 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
findsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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deserted main street until he came to a 
general store. A gentleman in his shirt- 
sleeves, evidently the proprietor, was 


tilted back in a chair against the front door 
taking a nap. 

The stranger shook him by the shoulder, 
at first gently, then forcibly. The sleeper 
broke a snore short off and opened one 
eye. 

“Well?” he said drowsily. 

“T want to buy a lead pencil,” said the 
traveling man, “a good five-cent lead 
pencil.” 

‘Got no lead pencils,’ 
proprietor thickly. 

**Why, I can see a whole showcase full 
of them right behind you,” protested the 
traveler. 

“Them ain’t for sale,’’ said the pro- 
prietor, and resumed his snoring. 


murmured the 


A Surprise Party 
RED KELLY, the Cleveland writer, 


expected a friend one evening and, 
knowing that the friend came from a dry 
town, he put a few bottles of beer out on 
the back porch on ice, in anticipation of the 
visit. 

The friend didn’t come and Kelly 
all about the beer. Next morning, when 
he went out to get the milk, he found this 
note: ‘‘Much obliged. dam nice of you 
Beats milk don’t it. the Milkman.” 


forgot 


What's Left? 
PROMINENT citizen of Xenia, Ohio, 


had just died. As is usual, the town- 
folk were standing on the street corners 
wondering how much he left. Some of 
them put the sum as high as forty thousand 
dollars, but others argued stoutly that he 
left not more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

A Xenia politician, notorious as a man 
who wouldn’t pay his bills, listened to 
several of these discussions. Then he said: 

“T suppose when I die people will be 
standing on the street corners just like 
that and asking: ‘I wonder how much he 
owed?’”’ 


The Forest Hearth 


Turn out, you fellows — blankets dow? 
There's bacon in the pan; 

The coffee’s bubbling rich and brown 
So hurry round the can! 

The sun, that set in lakes of glass, 
Is up in stormy light; 

For winter, through the northern pa 
Snapped at us in the night 

The fife is on the frosty gale; 
The drum is in the heather, 

W here partridge whir and piping quail 
Rouse to the hunting weather. 

And where the marshland, thinly iced 
Spreads smoking to the sun, 

I saw the mist u ith crimson liced 
4nd harkened to a gun. 

Here, lend a hand —throw on some li 
The y'll welcome us at dark 

When all adventurers, men and dogs, 
Troop flagging to their spark. 

Like horns, the martial blaring wind 
Calls to the outward track; 

But, with the day and hunt behind. 
No bugle calls us bac k. 

The n turns the chase » the wooded hill 
Rush on us with the dark; 

The dead leaves clutch, and roar the rill 
While phantom dog-packs bark 

But, Lord, who heeds the threat of night, 
When that jar welcome fla hes 

From one old hearth of logs alight, 
And home laughs from its ashes! 


Farming on a Lake’s Bottom 


Nee the south end of the San Joaqui: 
Valley, in California, there is a body of 
water known as Lake Tul: t quit 
large; in fact, in 1880 its area was 
four hundred square miles. I y 
of this lake, however, is that sometimes it 
is not there at all. Being very shallow 
dries up now andthen. In 1904 itss 
area was one hundred square miles; but 
the following year it had disappeared er 
tirely, and farmers went in and rai 
good many thousands of bushels of grain or 
what had been its bottom. 

Lake Tulare is probably the most uncer- 
tain piece of water in the world. Whereas 





urlace 


now and then it disappears, it has a way, on 
the other hand, of extending itself to an 
uncomfortable area in some seasons, over- 

flowing the farming lands. 


Hence it comes 
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about that the farmers in that region have 


been engaged for some time past in redu- | 


cing the lake to order by hemming it in with 
dikes; and by this means it is acquiring 
an odd sort of geometrical pattern. 

As a result, its floods in future will be 
restricted. To show how far the possi 
bilities of the case extend, one man is now 
actually engaged in converting a piece of 
the lake into dry land by building a dike 
round it. When the dike is finished he will 
pump the water out and utilize the inclosure 
for raising grass. 


A Soda-Water Lake 


( NE of the strangest bodies of water in 
the United States—it can hardly be 
called either salt or fresh water—is a “* 
lake,” which occupies the cup of an ancient 
volcanic crater close to the old "49 trail 
across the Nevada Desert. It is perhaps 
three hundred yards in diameter and is a 
saturated solution of soda derived from the 
surrounding geologic 
sity being such, indeed, that ar y body who 
fell into it could not possibly sink. 
In this immediate ne ighborhood old-time 
travelers over the trail died of thirst by 
They were ignorant ilas!—that 
all about them was sweet water in unlimited 
All round this 


just above its edge, springs of 
} 


soda 


formation—its der 


scores 
quantities oda lake, and 
delicious 
fresh water flow into the bow] of the crater. 
The unhappy wayfarer 
if their comrades had dug their shallow 
graves some two or three feet deeper they 
would have found enough good drinking 
water to quen h thet 

Follow ing out the idea, so popular nowa- 
days, that nothing should be allowed to go 
to waste, a factory has been started close 
by the crater, the fluid contents of which 
are pumped out and the soda extracted 


therefrom for commercial purposes 





rer iw them not; but 


lirst Ol an army. 


Not in the Running 


HANGES in the primary law made 

it possible for almost anybody, who so 
desired, to run for office in San Francisco 
at the recent primary electior All that 
was required was a certain number of 
signatures to a petition. The consequence 
was a very large number of aspiring patriots 
had their names put on the ballot for the 
office of Supervisor. 

A friend met Tim McGrath, locaily 
famous as the man who brought out Tom 
Sharkey, and asked 

“Tim, are you running for supervisor? 
“No,” Tim replied. ‘I'm the one that 
ain't!” 


A Labor of Love 


NE of thestar reporters ol the New York 
World was sent down into West Vir 
ginia to cover a murder trial for his paper 
When he returned he brought with him a 
half-column clipping from a West Virginia 
sheet paying him and his ability high con 


pliments. The article reviewed his pro 
fessional career to date and predicted still 
brighter things for him in the future 

" Gee, ¢ harley!” iid his city editor 
when he saw this cl pping, “it must have 
cost you a good deal to get that into 
print?’ 

‘No,” said the truthful reporter; ‘onl 
the trouble of writing it 

Without Straps 
TINHE colonel of one « t negro reg 
erner and asmall, digr ir His first 
name Jame He be ¢ niet i 
and organized oO Das¢ ea I £z 
his ¢ isted men. 

Che played a n ame Phe 
colonel did t the me ere g 
‘ ugh spir ! nougt? ne core 

‘ He jerked off | rm co 

Now ner ne eiled ne im i 
to the } leé S i is | ) 
houlder straps on I w 1 men to 
reat me just as if I were one of 

The pitcher whirled e | ( ind 
the colonel cracked o three-bagger 
He tried to stretcl home r A 
he turned third base on the dead run the 
coacher for his side opened up 

“Run, you pore little iwed-off, bow 
laiged white runt! Run!” he shouted 


‘Now slide, old Jimboy, dadgum you 
lide lt” 
The colonel slid and got there. 


went over and put his coat on. 


Then he 
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Eighteen years ago we 
established a new stand- 
ard of value in low priced 
watches by bringing out 
the now famous Ingersoll 
Dollar Watch, of which we 
have sold over 30,000,000. 


000,000 Dollat 
W atc hes, and eighteen 


On this record of 30 
years’ honest 


service to the 


public, we stand with our 
Ingersoll-Trenton jeweled line, rep 
resenting li ersol value in fine watches 
In both thes T¢ t ente ) es we have 


} ’ 
mUSTNeESS IS 


and that 


recounized that v un 
the thing and 


olume of business can best be produced 


s 


and maintained Dy H iting on a mint 
mum profit; hence the 30,000, 000 Dollar 
Ingersolls, and the w erful values of 
the It versoil- | rentot! jeweled line 


I he Ingersoll and | rsoll- Trenton 


( r all your watch need You need 
n ora ! pe than the 
1) llar Watct al ything 
Ware } he | Ire : 
. 
§ ”) 
1 
$ 0 
$25.00 
$7, $9. § ; $ s $ und $35 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
21 Ashland Building, New York 
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Use the Warner Auto-Met 


Your Car Run Sweeter and | 


When the Warner is used as it should be, upkeep is I 
ance is kept up and the life of your car will be treme 
— 


The Warner is by far the most sensitive and accurate 
Speed Indicator made. And it is so refined in construc- 
tion that it will continue this way for years. Warners 
eight and nine years old are as.accurate and reliable as 
when We, ourselves, do not know how long 


they will continue to give this perfect service, for we 


new. 


have never known of a worn-out Warner or one which 
has become inaccurate through long service. 

This makes the purchase of a Warner a great econ- 
omy for the man who expects to own a car for more 
thana year. For the Warner should “ Last a Lifetime.” 
You'll never really need but one, no matter how many 
years you drive, or how many automobiles you own. 


Accurate speed and distance 
is only an incident of Warner 
desirability, however. 


It is true that many of the thousands of Warner 
users value the instrument most highly because of 
its Truthful indication of Speed and Distance. They 
can depend on it 

Other thousands have the same love for their car 
that they used to have for their thoroughbred driving 
horse. They. take a personal pride in a quiet, sweet- 
running motor. They delight to brag at the Club or at 
the noonday lunch about how “‘She’s run ten thousand 
miles, and I’ve never touched a spark plug or spent a 
And are always glad to “cut her 


dollar on her.” 


loose”’ for a friend to show off ‘‘her"’ perfections. 


To such owners the Warner 
is “ Worth its weight in gold.” 


will run quietly, 


sweetly, with full power, and require few, if any, 


For almost any automobile 
repairs if given brief attention at regular intervals. 
Hit-and-miss methods will not do. Big repair bills 
and the hundreds of rattling, noisy cars we meet every 


day are convincing proof of this statement. 


WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 


Use the Warner this way and you'll never have to 
apologize for your car: 

Every so many miles (per Warner) turn down 
every grease cup on your Car a,quarter turn. 

Every so many miles (per Warner) drain the oil 
from your crank case and put in new. 

Every so many miles (per Warner) put grease into 
the transmission case and differential. 

This will insure no wear on the many bearings of 
Because all the wear will come on the film 
of oil or grease and not on the metal. 
wear, no knocks, no rattles, no squeaks, and a quiet, 


your Car. 
This means no 


powerful, sweet-running car. 
Once a week—or month—won’t do, for the car is 
driven more at one time than another. 
Several turns of the grease cups and a lot of oil at 
A bearing will only 
And the bearing gets 
starved and grinds away and you don’t know it. 


infrequent intervals won't do. 
hold so much. The rest wastes. 

Little and often is the rule—and to oil and grease 
regularly by means of the accurate, reliable Warner 
Auto- Meter is the only satisfactory way to look after it. 


Do this and your car will run good as new for 
many seasons. 


How the Warner helps you 
dodge repair bills. 


You have noticed that your car will make a certain 
number of miles per hour on a level stretch when spark 
and throttle are in a certain position. 


Mark these spark and throttle positions on the 
sector and make it a frequent habit to test your car 
for speed on the level. If it doesn’t show the same 
speed as before, and weather conditions are the same, 
look for trouble. 
should do again, under the same conditions of roads 
and weather. 


For what your car will do once it 








TO AUTOMOBILISTS! 


FRE 


gasoline, oil, repairs, etc. 


A vest- pocket “Automobile Expense 
Record” tab indexed for conveniently keeping account of tires, 
Sent FREE for name and model of your car. 
dress S. E. PATE, Booklet Dept., Warner Instrument Company, Beloit, Wis. 











Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 








Maybe you will find the emergency b 
a notch or two and brakes burning up. 
of the way bearing has been forgotten an 
dry and binding. 1 

A few pennies or a few minutes will m: 
then. 
hundreds of dollars in repairs each year 


These “stitches in time”’ will save y 


your car from being unknowingly abus« 
ice-wagon Class. 


The Warner protects y 


} 


car and your pocketbool @ 


other ways. 


When you put on a new tire, note 
shown by the Warner Auto-Meter in you 
dum book. 


the mileage and refer to that memo. TI 


When that tire gives trouble 


know whether a new tire—or an adjustm 
you, and you will get the one or the ot 
argument or quibbling. 

The tire people recognize the Warner as 
ity, but have no time for ‘‘ guessers.”’ 

When you put in gasoline—make a 
amount and the mileage the Warner sho} 
are using more gas per mile this month th] 
have traveled average roads, a slight ad ij 
the carburetor will save gasoline bills, <} 
deposits and make your car run better. | 
mixture is bad for the car and wastes mon | 


WARNING—These che 
to be reliable, should be m 
against a Warner Auto-M 


because every Warner Auto-Meter is ju: 





other Warner ever made. It remains truc; 
' 


in its indication of speed and distance for 
can depend on it. 


Main Offices and Fact 
1209 Wheeler Aver} 


i] 


Branch Houses Maintained at i 


Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City _ Philadelphia San Francisco 4 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles _ Pittsburg Seattle 
Ad- Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 
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er to Make 


| 


Last Longer 


j 


zept down, perform- 





»ndously lengthened 


rake set up This, unfortunately, is not true of all Speed Indi- 


ir some out cators. With many what is 20 miles today is only 15 


2 = ~ 4 me ) i 
1 is running miles tomorrow and maybe 12 next week. 


There is danger in auditing 
your car if equipped with an 
unreliable Speed Indicator. 


ike it O. K. 
‘ou perhaps 
—and keep 
‘d into the 


For it goes without saying that if the car is right 

and the Speed Indicator is wrong, you will put your 

our car out of adjustment instead of keeping it in perfect 
< in tune by following these vitally important hints. You 
must have a Speed Indicator of known and proved 


reliability, like the famous Warner Auto-Meter, to 


the mileage make these suggestions of any value whatever. 


r memoran- If you haven’t a Warner on your car, get one. It 


again not will save its cost many times over if 


you use it regu- 
en you will larly to check your car’s performance and to indicate 
ent—is due 


ier without 


when to lubricate. 


| No owner of a car at any price can afford to be with- 


out this almost indestructible instrument of precision. 
;an Author- : 
At least 90 per cent of all owners of cars costing 


$2,000 or more are already using the Warner. 
' note of the ' , 
; ws. If you 


| an last, and 


When Buying a New Car 
“Look for the Speed Indicator.” 


A large number of the Quality Cars for 1912 will 


justment of 
isave carbon 
i Too rich a 
hey. supply the Warner as regular equipment. 


All manufacturers recommend it, either outright, 


cks, in letters to their dealers, or by using the Warner on 
i iade their own pe rsonal cars, and for checking the perform- 
t ance of their output of stock cars on the testing track. 
eter . : he Pee , ; 
Don’t think of driving without a Warner. You 
fst like every can't afford to do it. Any first-class automobile 


dealer will supply you. You may have to insist, for 
our dealers’ discount is comparatively small. But it 
is to your interest to do it. 


wwe Beloit, Wisconsin 





, The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile Dealers in 
any city or town in the United States. Warner branches are maintained in 
all the principal cities for the convenience of these dealers and their cus- 


tomers. Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. 
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Model M2 Auto-Meter 


(ACTUAL SIZE) 


a HIS is the most poy r War oc It | l up to 60 
[°:: r. Has Warner Large-ky Odome g 100.0 
repeat for Season M) re t for Try I | ipe 

resets to zere th wo tu ! the le Touring Trip Reset ( at right 
turns up any desired mileage on Trip Scale, making it possible to pick up and 
follow a Route Book, beginning at any desired point. 

Phe Clock is highest-¢ C] t ghted 
from the t 

The instr ent itself t ‘ V nes and 


concentrate thet ol 


Price. . $125 
Other Models $50 to $145 


on nearest ra 
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ALL AMERICA } 
SHOE 
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) AMERICA 
SHOES 


ALL 





NATIONAL 
CAPITOL 
WASTiINGTON 


All America Shoes for men have many friends among 
best judges of men’s footwear —they are well thought of 


they are splen- 
didly made under the most exacting conditions, and are thoroughly inspected. 


All America Shoes for men are made of the very best material, 
both inside and outside, and are shown in exclusive shapes and styles. 


of All looked 


surpassing good 


always 


and 


All America Shoes for men are sold by the best retailers everywhere 
at $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00, according to styles and _ leathers. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you with Al! Americas write to us. 


We also make the Educator, Armada and Signet Shoes for | 
men, and the Mayfair Shoe and Mayfair Special Shoe for women. 


; Rice & Hutchins, Incorporated, 14 High St., Boston, U. S. A. j 


upon as 
judgment. 


shoes is 
discernment 


America 
taste, 


Every wearer 
a man of 
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fiptir he Shirley Guarantee is the broadest \ 
Peifec lion kind of a Money Back agreement. This \ 
YY . . 
(amemerrmnmins, Guarantee goes on every pair of sus- 
READ OUR GUARANTEE, penders we make, and should be insist- 
I this suspender proves unsatistee | rhenever you buy nde 
‘inamy particular, malt to US ed upon whenever you buy suspenders. 
our pame H 
* plainly wr riven on pach i 
ge. W repa lace, or Hi 
UF requested) refund your mc one. IH 
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GARTON MFG.CO ! 


THE C.A ED 
SHIRLEY, MASS if 


A SHIRLEY PRESIDENT / 











/ SUSPENDERS 


| rhe 
the one that will cause 
hang as his tailor intended, and at the 


j same 
i 
| 
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best suspender a man can wear is 
his trousers to 





strain on the 
only that 
Shirley President.’’ 


relieves the 
The 
will do this is the‘ 


time 


shoulders. suspender 


n all dealer 
Light, 
medium or extra heavy 





1717 Main Street 
Shirley, Mass. 





| aloost fum ’em. 
| all de mo’. 


| young uns; t t t 
| Ise gwine to give Viney some tickets’ 


| hin’ pocket, to’ 


| side.’ 


Alt the M.P’s 


By Blanche Goodman 


IS’ FANNY ain’t been feelin’ so well 
M of late,’’ said Viney to Uncle Peter 

as the latter helped her tie up the 
sweet-pea vines in front of the cabin. 

“Shore ’nough?”’ 
straightened up from the stick over which 
he bent and turned an inquiring gaze on his 
informant. 

“Yes,”’ responded Viney. ‘“She’s been 
lookin’ sorter peakid de las’ few weeks; an’ 
when I ax her what iz de matter she say 
hit’s some ’monia. I doesn’t know de 
destination er dat word edzackly, but, 
‘cordin’ to Mis’ Fanny’s pescription of hit, 
hit’s some sort er stuff what p’vents a 
pusson fum sleepin’; an’, what wid dat an’ 
de chillen dancin’ on her haid all day, an’ 
she too easy wid "em to give “em a taste er 
hie k’ry tea, she’ s jes’ plum wo’ to a frazzle.”’ 


“Chillen!” said Uncle Peter, with a 
puzzled look. ‘‘Whose chillen is yeu 
talkin’ "bout?”’ 

Mis’ May’s an’ Mistah Robert’s 


chillen. You see, whenever dey goes off to 
de springs in de summer dey leaves de two 
ol’est chillen wid dey gran’ma an’ gran’pa, 
but dey sorter 'pen’s on me lookin’ after 
‘em, too, specially now dat Mis’ Fanny is 
feelin’ po’ly; an’, even ef she was well, I'd 
help, ’cause I knows how ag’avatin’ chillen 
can be when dey’s done been spoilt plum 
rotten by dey kinfolks. I always believes 
what de Good Book say: ‘Cas’ yo’. chick- 
ens on de water an’ after many days dey 
will come home to roos’.’ An’ de Cunnel 
an’ Mis’ Fanny is jes’ reapin’ what dey cas’ 
on de water, ’cause dey has done been an’ 
spoiled dem chillen wuss’n dey own pa’ents 
has. 

““Ev’y aft’noon I goes ovah to de house 
an’ takes ’em out walkin’ somewheres. Dat 
gives Mis’ Fanny time to take a nap an’ 
make herself ‘resentable fo’ de evenin’, 
*cause she always dudes up befo’ Cunnel 
Slocum comes home. 

“De other day I got up to de house a 
lil’ earlier’n usual; an’ when I come on 
thoo de dinin’ room in de front hall fo’ to 
tote de chillen upstairs an’ dress ’em, 
Mistah Frank Slocum, de Cunnel’s nephew 
was jes’ gittin’ ready to leave de house. 
Bofe er de chillen was hangin’ on to his 
coattails an’ cuttin’ up an’ hollerin’ lak dey 
was plum crazy. He had drapped in fo’ 
lunch, an’ nothin’ wouldn’t do dem young 
uns but fo’ him to take ’em downtown wid 
him. 

‘“**Heigho, Viney!’ he hollers, so soon as 
his eye lights on me—I always did lak 
Mistah Frank, cause he’s so full er devil- 
ment—‘cain’t you git dese heah young 
Injuns ee me? Dey’s wuss’n a couple er 
cockleburs!’ An’ he shuck hisself to git 
At dat de chillen holler 
Hit was all dat I could do to 
pull ’em off. ‘Now,’ say Mistah Frank, ‘I 
ain’t got no time to fool roun’ wid you 
but I'll tell you what I'll do 


an’ he pulled out a roll er pink uns fum his 
off three an’ give ’em to 
me—‘an’ she’ll take you-all to a show dis 
aft’noon.’ 

“At dat li'l Robert commence’ prancin’ 
an’ shoutin’: ‘A circus! A circus! We’s 
gwine to a circus!’ 

“*No,’ say Mistah Frank; ‘hit ain’t no 
circus — hit’s a movin’-pitcher show.’ 
“** Movin’-pitcher show!’ say I. 
does dey move de pitchers fum an’ 

does dey move ‘em?’ 

“*T ain’t got no time to splain to you 
now, Viney,’ ’spon’ Mistah Frank, smilin’. 
‘You jes’ take de chillen to de cornder er 


“Where 
why 


place, what’s got music playin’ on de out- 
I knowed whar he meant, ’cause hit 
was a new place jes’ started, an’ when Ise 
passin’ I has stopped to listen to de music. 

““*Dey don’t ‘low no cullud folks in dat 
place, do dey? " say a 

“*Not in gin’l,’ say Mistah Frank; ‘but 
Ise a half owner, an’ ef de boy what takes in 
tickets say anythin’ to you jes’ give him 
dis.’ An’ Mistah Frank tuck a piece er paper 
outen a li'l’ book an’ writ sumpin’ on hit. 
‘Heah you is, an’ goodby to you-all.’ An’, 
liftin’ up Robert an’ Mary to kiss ’em, he 
lit out fo’ de gate as hard as he could tear. 

“J went on upstairs wid de chillen an’ 
wash an’ dress ’em. 
haye mo’ stricter raisin’, but I ain’t never 
sot eyes on none what showed dey was 
quality mo’ dan dem two chillen do. Dey 


Uncle Peter painfully 


October 2/, 1911 
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You should see 
the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book 


of Specimens. It 





shows a wide 


selection of letter- 
heads and business 
One style 
litho- 
graphing or en- 


forms. 








of printing 


graving, on white 


or one of the four- 
teen colors of 


Old 
ampshire 
Bow 


xpress 





The Influence 
of the ‘‘ New 
Letterhead’ 


Is sure to ¢ 
exactly the feel- 
ing-tone you de 
About the first 


thing a man notices 


sire for your sta- 
tionery. 

Write for it 
sta- | der 


Old 


when he changes un- 


from inferior your present 


tlonery to letterhead. 


Hampshire Bond 5 
is the increased Hampshire 
respect that his taper 
stenographers show Y 

6 so ’ 
for the “new let- c IN pan) 


More | South Hadley Falls, 
Massachusett 


terheads. ’ 
attention is paid to 


mechanical neat- | The only paper makers 

’ | in the world making 
ness, there is less ne pepe se 
waste, and corre- 


dictate letters of 


| 
spondents begin to 
greater dignity and 


politeness. 





How long would you 
patronize a barber who 
didn’t strop his razor? 


Just onc 


than 
blade 


Then why do you try to get more 
one shave out of a safety razor 
without stropping it? 


[Winplex Stropper 


will keep your blades in perfect shaving 
condition indefinitely. 100 to 500 shaves 
from one blade. Strops both edges at 














once, reverses and strops the other side. 30 sec- 
onds and all edges are sharp. Small, handsome, 
simple to use, requires no skill. in't get out 
of order. Guaranteed for ten years. Sold by 


all good dealers on thirty days’ trial. 


[ has seed chillen what | 








Two Blades Sharpened FREE 


Market an’ Sevent’ Streets an’ you'll see de | 


Send us 2 of your blades (double edge wafer on!s We 


nd tor booklet, 





for you. 


Twinplex Sales Co. 


307 Kinloch Bidg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
208 wees 

New York City 


) Practical Electricity 
Explains A single words all forms and 
uses of elec 470 pages, 20 chap- 
oa. with cc — ced hi st of questions and 
answers on every point Encyclopedia 
of 1600 electrical terms Practical infor- 
mation that you can understand and 
apply. 30,000 copies sold. 
$20 Postage paid. Money order or 
currency. —— back if not ais 
factory upon 
Cleveland piomeecal Werks 
East 49th Street, Cleveland, 
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This Cloth 
and the 
Merchant 
Tailor 
















Guaranteed Fabrics 


i bee fabrics are made of the 
finest live-fleece wool, exclu- 
sively for merchant tailors, and can 
never be seen in ready-made cloth- 
ing. ‘TVhat’s why well-dressed men 
prefer them—they know the 
distinction that comes with exclu- 
hackamaxon patterns when 
fitted in the making by agood tailor. 
See the new Shackamaxen fall and 
winter styles at the nearest tailor’s. 


Always look for the name “Shackamaxon” 
stamped on the back of every yard. If you 
don’t find it, the fabric isn’t Shackamaxon 
Write forthe new Shackam 


: . ’ 
tvle k and correct dre hart; also 


axon Tall 


the name of:a tailor near you handl 


Shackamaxon fabric 


JR KEIM & CO 
Shackamaxon Mills Philadelphia 








TRADE MARK REG. SPAT OFF 


Guaranteed Fabrics 








IRONING COMFORT 


The Imperial 
Self-Heating 
Flat Iron 


Does better finished 







ork in half the 

time, easier and at 

one-tenth the st of 

~* vi ‘ Id iy, beside 

: 5 i ving strength 

. health and 

nerves oi 

: men folk 

Heats itself from the inside with gasoline or 

enature al Better cheaper than 
gas or electricity > wit tubes in the w 





all the time. He: egulated. 


Burns Five Hours for One Cent 


sht, t 


The tense Self- Mee en Flat lron is hot 
Sal 


ae 


if ny where Al S read} Ligt 
t Papeter 


Gi nt 1 fully Ce 


tiful in 3 Months. 


SENT FREE (5): 


TRIAL Offer. Write todas 


IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 210, 450 to 460 So. Jefferson Street, CHICAGO 


d booklet,“ Ironing 


and 10-Day FREE 























Old gold, silver, platin num, precious stones, Jewelry of all 
kinds. Dentist lers’, and Gilders’ Waste. Highest 
pri es § 1, pro’ it re Irns. Sac algcasp dia kages. Es 


THE OLD GOLD SHOP, 906- 908 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SATURDAY 


knows dey is fine-lookin’, an’ when we went 
down de street dey was holdin’ up dey haids 


| an’ steppin’ lak a pair er circus hosses on 


p’rade day. 

“When we come to de place we was 
aimin’ fo’ I tuck de two chillen by de han’ 
an’ march right on up to de boy what was 
takin’ up de tickets. I handed out de three 
what Mistah Frank gimme. ‘Heah!’ he 
say, shovin’ ‘em back at me. ‘We don’t 
‘low no coons in heah.’ 

“At dat I stiffen up stré aight a as a pokah. 
‘Yo’ po’ white trash!’ say I. ‘I’m heah wid 
Mis’ Fanny’s gran’chillen, an’ we's come to 
see de show.’ ‘I don’t care ef dey’s Mis’ 
Fanny’s er Mis’ Annie’s er Queen Victery’s 
gran’chillen,’ say dat smaht Aleck. ‘Ise 
got orders not to remit no niggers, an’ I 
ain’t gwine to!’ By dat time a crowd com- 
mence to scrowdge up roun’ to listen. 
‘Heah!’ say I, th’owin’ de piece er paper 
what Mistah Frank gimme right at de boy, 
‘I reckon when you sees dat you'll stop 
shootin’ off dat big lip. er your’n!’ De 
boy look at de paper an’ den at me. An’ 
den he say, mighty sheepishlike, after a 
minute: ‘Allright, Aunty; I gue SS} ou can 
go in.’ ‘Don’t yo’ Aunty me!’ say I; ‘fo’ 
Ise mighty p’tic’ler what kin’ er folks I 
"lows to claim kin wid me.’ An’, wid de 
people jes’ hollerin’ an’ laughin’, we went 
on in. 

“Dark! I couldn’t see my han’ befo 
me; an’ de two chillen hung on to me lak 
snappin’-turtles, dey was so ‘fraid er 
losin’ me. 

**Right down dis way,’ say some one, 
an’ I kep’ on walkin’. ‘Hm!’ say I to 
myself. ‘What do dey kick up all dese 
bejections ’gainst cullud folks comin’ in 
heah?—’cause der ain’t no way er tellin’ 
de white fum de black a 
inside!’ We kep’ on feelin’ ouah way ‘long, 
an’ mus’ agone clean on up to de p’served 
seats, I reckon, when de voice say: ‘Three 
seats right in heah!’ An’ we stop. 

“T reach out an’ grabbed holt of a man’s 
haid by mistake. Den, befo’ I could make 
any excusements, I sot right down on a 
lady’ slap; an’ fo’ a minute dey was such a 
mixtry, what wid me an’ de chillen tryin’ 
to fin’ ouah seats, an’ dem people grun 
‘lin’ at me an’ sayin’ all kin’s er unpolite 
language, dat I was wishin’ I nevah had 
come. 

‘“‘By-an’-by we got all straight an’ I look 
roun’ fo’ to spy de movin’ pitchers; but 
dere was sumpin’ goin’ on up in front what 


extracted my ‘tention an’ I fo’got all 'bout 


Iter youse oncet 


de movin’ pit« hers an’ looke d at de place 
where de light was comin’ fum an’ folks 
was walkin’ roun’ in a room. 3 





dey look | ak folks; yet dere Was sum 
curi’s "bout ‘em what mek hit seem lak dey 
wan't folks. 

***Where’s de movin’ — Viney?’ 
say Mary, snuggin’ up to me. ‘Sh-h-} 
Say I. ‘I don’t know za KL) jes’ yet; but 
be still er we cain't hear "em when aey ao 
come.’ 

‘Den I look at dem folks up to’d de 


front agin, an’ try to mek out 











doin’. Hit was a ol’ man an’ woman, an 
a young man—dey 1 reckon 

room togedde - an’ hit t ‘look lak de son as 
beggin’ de ol’ man fo’ sun pi ’ er othah 

he scowl an’ shuck his haid an’ mek a face 
lak a thundercloud. His lips was movin’ 
but dere wan't a mossel er soun’ come fum 
‘em. Dat was de curi’s part. Den de son 
turn to his mammy—she look lak a feelin’- 
he arted ol’ lady —an’ ax her to ax de ol’ man 


for whatever hit was he was after. De ol’ 
lady ] ata 1’ « + les * lel 
lady look at de ol’ man sorter pleadin’-la 

an’ say sumpin’ to him; but he look ma 
der’n ever. Den de boy an’ his ma see hit 
*tain’t no use, an’ dey 
At dat de ol’ man sets down at his desk an’ 





goes on out er de room. 


ae ts to look ovah some papers what he 
gits outen a drawer. But firs’ he looks to 
see dat dere ain’t no one roun’. By-an’-by 
de do’ opens Taha an’ de son slips in de 
room, tiptoes ovah behin’ de ol’ mar ’ 

kabam!—down he comes right on de ol’ 





un’s haid wid his fist; an’ de ol’ 
drops ovah in de widout makin’ 
anudder move. De son grab de box er 
papers an’ run out de room 
‘At dat de whole pl: ace C hé inge befo’ you 
could blink yo’ eyelid, an’ ef heah wan't 
a railroad track an’ de room was gone as 
clean as ef hit nevah had been in dat place. 
Befo’ I could study out how dey got de 
place all fix up so quick, heah come a man 
runnin’ fast as a deer, an’ way off yonder 
heah come a train—a shore-’nough train, 
Uncle Peter—true as yo’ bawn! You could 
acomin’ 
louder’n louder, an’ 
De chillen grab holt 


cheer 


see de smoke an’ heah dat injine 
puff! puff! puff! 


closeter an’ Pw ter. 
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Why do You Pay th the Linen Price for 
Cotton Collars? 


TOU w t the k twear tw Besides t 
; | 
fu ture ind ft ¢ ‘ k et t te 


Barker Brand 
Warranted Linen Collars . 
2 for 25c 


we ‘ a t 4 of 
4, \, and Wy sizes 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
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The New Fleece Lined Underwear 


TWOLAYR t ultimate 
PWOLAYR is the st hygienic 
| et ; ; ] ‘ 


Separate Garments and Union Suits for 
Men,Women and Children at 50c and up 
rwol = R 


dealer’ k fort Bodys { i | fe If 


gray er » write ame and we will see that ” 
AX{] 


NET Write for Bodygard Book No. 85 
be 
eee 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 
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Easier-to-Button and Unbutton 
& They Dont Tear Out 


Y 

ps Collars simply cannot retain fit 
Op and style if butronholes tear or stretch, 
Vy There can be no comfort with 
oY such a collar, 

is Linocorp BuTronHoLes used 
Ye exclusively in all IDE SILVER 


Ge COLLARS prevent such annoy- 


our special Vertiform Process, so 
that they retain the straight-front 


GEO, P. IDE & CO., 491 











| The Newest Shape— - 
| DELMAR, 2% in.—REXTON, 2in. 
YS A Closed-Front Shape that Remains Closed 

If you have tried—without success—to get a close-meeting collar 


y that actually would meet close and stay so, try the DELMAR. Uj 
You'll find it a// you have desired. 5 


71 Collars Can't Fit, If Buttonholes Tear or Stretch (7 


“)Collars&) | 


43 ances. See how they are protected 
YY where the strain comes. RY 
Ss In Canada, 3 for 50« RY, 
Ws Tou c: se collars in any ‘ : LY 
Y You can get the se collars in any The newest is the DeLMar. yy 
YY style—the particular one you like See the Detmar and other IDE NY; 
/ best, SILVER COLLARS at your dealer’s, RY; 
WY or write us for ** What’s What,’ an SY, 
44 le b : = i > P " J . ats BY 
LV We bake our close. meeting styles illustrated authority on dress, and the PY 
Y and form them, while baking, by clever story booklet, ‘‘What I Know 1SY 
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UTRY Ue 





‘ bo /n 
effect —always close-meeting. Have Wher 
ample scarf space. Ww 


Ide Aa y 


About Laundries’ (actual experi- 


ences). 


River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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You can wear 
better gloves than 
those we made 
for George IV 


The Fownes gloves 
you may secure to-day 
at your haberdashers are 
really far superior in fit, 

in comfort and in stylish 

appearance to those we 
made for King George IV 
of England. Modern progress in 
the art of making good gloves is 
contemporaneous with the prog- 
ress of the house of Fownes 
Brothers & Company, founded 
by John Fownesin 1777. Gloves 


worm then by princes of the 
















gloves in our line. 


blood would not equal the standard we set now even for the most inexpensive 


>, | OWNE 
<= GLOVES 


* Asan example of a stylish and very durable street glove, 
we suggest an inspection of the Fownes glove for men 

~ ing at $2.00 a pair. Name in wrist and trade 

‘mark on clasp identifies the genuine. 





oo," * 
© 











Photograph of one of a pair of gloves made for 
George 1V of England by Fownes Brothers & C« 

The mate of this glove « as in the possession of Queen 
Victoria and is still preserved in the royal collection. 





AT E N T FEE RETORNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted ani! prizes offered! for inventions sent tree. Patents 


advertised free. vroroR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


SECURED OR OUR | 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 


and writing of the Bhort-Story taught by J. Berg 
> Editor, Lippi *s Bageat 





250-page catalogue free. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Besse ass 


Mr. Esenweia Place, Springfield, M. 





| at de.top er my lungs. 
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er me an’ commence whimp’in’. ‘Lawdy,’ 
say 1; ‘lemme git out er heah! Ise got 
charge er dese chillen an’ Ise agwine carry 
’em back safe to Mis’ Fanny ef hit’s de 
las’ thing I lives to do.’ Nearer an’ nearer 
come dat injine. I wan’t waitin’ to ax any 
excusements. I tuck bofe dem chillen up 
in my ahms an’, wid one jump, I busted 
thoo dem seats an’ de folks in ’em, an’ run 
fo’ de do’! We was all three hollerin’ as 
loud as we could holler. I ain’t nosooner’n 
got into de aisle dan de whole place riz up 
an’ started fo’ de do’. I reckon dey had 
jes’ come to dey senses an’ was tryin’ to git 
out er dat injine’s way too; but I didn’t 
have no time fo’ to stop an’ ax ’em ’bout 
hit. ‘Lemme out er heah!’ say I, shoutin’ 
‘Dese heah is Mis’ 
Fanny’s gran’chillen, an’ Ise got to git ’em 
home!’ 

“Wid dat, I helt my haid down an’ 
pushed thoo dat crowd wid hit, twel we 
knocked a openin’ fo’ to git out de do’ an’ 
on to de sidewalk. Heah come all de res’, 
tumblin’ out after us, as skeered as we 
was; but dey all got out in time an’ dere 
wan’t no one hurt, tho’ some was kinder 
mussed up. 

“*What’s all dis crowd an ‘noise bout?’ 
say a man back er me; an’ when I turn 
roun’ dere stan’s Mistah Frank. De 
chillen was still cryin’ an’ I was straight- 
enin’ ’em out; but when dey seen him dey 
bofe run up to him. ‘Somebody hollered 
fire!’ say a boy befo’ I could answer 
Mistah Frank. ‘Hit wan’t no one hollerin’ 
fire,’ say I; ‘hit was de chillen hollerin’ 
“Viney!”? dat dey must ’a’: 
dat, Mistah Frank.’ 

***So,’ say Mistah Frank, 


lookin’ at 





mistook fo’ | 


Robert an’ Mary, ‘you is de cause er all dis 


excitement!’ 

“*Hit was me!’ say I, speakin’ up sorter 
mad; ‘cause I was dat outdid wid Mistah 
Frank fo’ lettin’ us go inside dat place. 
‘Hit was me! When I seen dat injine 
comin’ smack dab at dese heah chillen I 
knowed dat wan’t no place fo’ us; an’ I lit 
out fo’ de do’.’ 
whoopin’ an’ laughin’ twel hit look lak dey 
nevah was gwine to stop, but I couldn’t see 


| no joke; an’ de mo’ dey laugh de madder 


I got. Mistah Frank was chucklin’ ‘long 


| wid de res’ of ’em. 


| Texas League, 





“*Come on, chillen,’ say I; ‘dis ain’t no 
place fo’ us!’ An’ we went on home. 
When I tol’ Mis Fanny ’bout hit she carry 
on lak dem other folks did; an’ den, when 
she finish laughin’, she tol’ me hit wan't 
no shore-’nough injine ner folks, but jes’ 
pitchers of ’em. Den she try to splain a 
whole rigmaro’ to me ’bout how hit was 
did; but I ain’t understood none of hit. 
Dat was a shore-’nough injine! I seen de 
smoke an’ heard hit comin’ wid my own 
eyes an’ ears, as plain as I seen you tie up 
dem pea vines, Uncle Peter,’’ concluded 
Viney. 

“White folks is pow’ful smaht-—dey 
ain’t no denyin’ dat; an’ dey knows how 
to fix up mo’ curi’s things in a minute dan 
us niggers could study out in a hun’red 
yeahs. But de nex’ time Ise axed to movin’ 
pitchers hit’ll be when Mis’ Fanny has 
housecleanin’ an’ gits me to take ’em off 
de wall, ’cause I ain’t got no tas’e fo’ de 
newfangled ones.” 


Brave But Cautious 


RANK SMITH, who pitched last 

season for Cincinnati in the National 
League, was reared at Tarboro, North 
Carolina, and began playing ball there. 
He became the baseball idol of his fellow 
Tarborians, and when George Leidy, now 
manager of the San Antonio team in the 
‘ame to the town to lure 
the young phenomenon into faster company, 
the[whole community showed their resent- 
ment very decidedly. 

“‘T was at the hotel,”’ said Leidy, telling 
about it, ‘when a dozen husky, determined 
looking citizens walked in on me and be- 
gan making threats. They told me that 
Frank Smith was going to stay right where 
he was and that if I wanted to go on living 
I’d better catch a train leaving at 7:30 
o'clock that night.” 

“What did you say to that?” asked a 
listener. 


| 
“I told them,” said Leidy, “to go to | 


thunder. 
American citizen and that I would stay 
there a year if I wanted to. I told them in 
so many words that they couldn’t bluff me, 
and that I would die in my tracks before I 
would show the white feather—but I was 
at the depot at a quarter of seven.” 


I told them that I wasa free-born | 


At dat de crowd commence | 


October 21, /9i1 


Here Is An Advertisement 
Nine Years Old 


The magazine in which it was first printed is 
no longer published. The particu'ar issue is out 
of print. But the c‘gar that was advertised in 
that issue is as gcod today as it ever was. The 
quality of the Shivers’ Panatela 
and my unique selling offer have 
gained thousands of regular cus- 
tomeis as an indorsement. Read 
this old advertisement, consider 
the survival of the proposition it 
presents, dispel your doubts, and 
accept my oller. 

A customer of mine recently gave 

a cigar to a friend. 

After lighting the cigar and smok- 

ing a little, the friend remarked 

“Smith (and Smith wasn't his 

name), you smoke good cigars'”’ 

Phink so? 

“Yes—I'll bet you a dollar I can 

name this cigar.” 

“Done.” 

“lt isa ——- Panatela,’’ naming 

a well-known brand of imported 

cigar 

“You've lost. This cigar is made 

in Philadelphia and it costs me 

five dollars per hundred." 

* Will you order fifty for me?" 

“Yep.” 

And now the friend is my customer. 

My business is manufacturing 
cigars, and I sell the entire product 


of my factory direct to smoker 
by the box at wholesale price It 
costs me something to sell a man 


his first order. After that he buy 
of his own volition. Consequently 


the cost of selling is practically 
eliminated, and so are the whol 
salers’ and retailers’ and traveling 


men’s profits and salaries, Of these 


profits I can and do give the major 
portion to my customers. 
MY OFFER IS: I will, upon re- 


quest, send fifty Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, ex- 
press prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remaining 
forty at my expense if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased, 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

T have a new cigar at $5.00 per hun 
dred—my Shivers’ Club Special, tour 
and a quarter inches long and about 
half as thick again as the Panatela, 
and nicely shaped. It is for smokers 








who desire a richer cigar than thethin “ ~ 
shapes give. It ishand made, ot clear Shivers 

Havana filler and genuine Sumatra Panatela 
wrapper of the finest quality, and sold EXACT SIZE 
on my terms—smoke ten and return AND SHAPE 
the remainder ii you don t like them 











In ordering please use business stationery or give 
reference and state whether mild, medium or strong 
cigars are desired. Also state whether you prefer the 


Panatela or the Club Special. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street, 


_ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OU compli 

ment your 

taste with 
**LeMar’’ Cra- 
vats. You supple- 
ment your person- 
ality. In pattern 
they're intense/ 
individual — in 
form and fashion 
they're strikingh 
smart. 


ADE of pure silk, 
their lustre /ests to 
the lat. Yhe scarf 
won't pull, pucker or show 
pin holes. Neckbands re 
inforced and plide-easy 
-—aprons extra-hemmed — 

every detail radiates 
refinement 

““LeMar"’ Cravats are the ont guar 

anteed scarfs. Look for our lehel and 

our guaranty on every scarf. Half-A- 

Dollar everywhere. 

Your dealer has the Autumn 
Shapes md Shades— YO 

ought tohave our Scarf Book B, 
A postcard fetches it, Address 


Levy & Marcus 


729 and 731 Broadway, New York - 
= Fe 
1 Lsuvempenssneuresreresst fas 
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@ No Stropping No Honing 


ADJUSTABLE SAFE SIMPLE DURABLE 


Gillette 
“Pocket-Edition”’ 


HESE are six great points of the Gillette Safety 
Razor, each one of which has helped to make the 
Gillette famous and popularized self-shaving the world over 


| ll 
Zhe STANDARD of SAFETY, EASE azz COMFORT 


You cannot appreciate the comfort of No Stropping—No Honing—the real pleasure of 
shaving yourself—until you use the Gillette. It is unique and distinctive in this respect. 


The double edged flexible blade of the Gillette is adjustable to individual needs. A 
slight turn of the razor handle curves the blade and automatically adjusts the edge to the varying needs of 


individual beards. 


The Gillette is simple to use. The double edge blade makes shaving easy with either hand in any direction. 





It improves the shave to use the Gillette with a diagonal stroke. 


The Matchless Gillette Blade 


The Gillette blade, made with recently improved machinery and proc- 
esses, is a wonderful piece of edged steel— paper thin, flexible, hard, 


Gillette Standard Set 














s- = 


keen and durable. Packets of six blades (12 shaving edges), 50c; 12 Ask your 
blades (24 shaving edges), in nickelplated case, $1.00. Sold everywhere. ee 
a5 to show 
The Gillette Lasts a Lifetime. Send for our 1911 free Golf Book. the 
sllette 
Line 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 22 West Second St., Boston, Mass. 


{New York Chicago Montreal London 


Factories and Offices: ( Leicester Paris Hamburg Shanghai 


NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 
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“If it’s a Gillette—it’s The Safety Razor’ 
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If you are not.yet wearin 

Inferwoven socks, the chances 
are that it's because you have 
not been told about them. 


Wt have never said 
~ much about them 
heretofore. Even at 
that we sold 10,000,000 


pairs of Interwoven 
Socks in the past year. 


7? 


It took us 50 years to 
perfect the Interwoven 
Process of knitting socks. 
Our idea was to make 
light-weight socks 
which will wear as well 
as or better than heavy, 
clumsy ones. 

We proposed to dar7 the 
socks before you bought 


them. 
vv * 


To accomplish this, we 
invented a wonderful 
machine. 

It produces an Inter- 
woven Sock at one 
operation, giving it the 
distinctive features 
which make it differ- 
ent from any other sock 
made. 

a 


The distinctive Inter- 
woven features are: 


1. A wear-resisting fabric 
at EVERY point of wear— 
not at one or two points 
like most light-weight socks, 
but at every point: TOE, 
HEEL, SOLE AND ANKLE. 


2. Perfect ANKLE FiT—not 
a temporary fit, but a PER- 
MANENT HUG (secured by 
knitting to form) which can- 
not be washed out. 


There is no other 
method of giving a 
sock these two distinc- 
tive Interwoven fea- 
tures. 


And no other manufacturer 
can build or use the Inter- 
woven patented machines. 
They are the only machines 
of their kind in existence. 


7? 


For these reasons, Inter- 
wovens are— 


The LIGHT-WEIGHT socks 
that really WEAR; 


The SEAMLESS socks that 
really FIT; 


The only mill-brand socks 
of which 10,000,000 pairs a 
year are sold. 


oo 


You will wear Interwoven 
Socks when you know about 
them. One trial will con- 
vince you. 
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Aim Old Woman and a New One 
Im the Old World 


(Concluded from Page S&S! 


You ring for your breakfast next —and they 
appear again, improvise a pretty table some- 
where in your “drawing room,” and you are 
served. After that comes for the landlady 
the most important moment of the day. 
She is old—seventy-odd. Her hair is white; 
she wears a green satin bodice with balloon 
sleeves, and a black-and-white muslin skirt. 
She is proud of her “‘figger,”’ as she will tell 
you if you are friendly enough to engage 


| her in conversation, because she is getting 


back her “‘stomick.’”’ She has been ill, and 
“fell away” until she was afraid she had 
lost it. She folds her old hands over it, 
looks you tremblingly in the eye and says: 

‘What will you ’ave for lunch?” 

She is horribly afraid you will demand 
some foolish American delicacy that will 
cut down her profits. She gently wheedles 
you into choosing a lamb cutlet, though 
you are so tired of lamb you can hardly 
bear the sight of it. She makes the worst 
coffee in the world, and if you offer her an 
extra shilling to get a better grade of coffee 


| she considers you a fool and goes on giving 


you the chicory you had before. She is the 
saddest, most put-upon woman inthe world. 
Still, if you insist, she will run her old legs 
off to find what you want. She is always 
ready to gossip, and she takes it for granted 
that every American is interested in the 
“rilety,”’ by which she means the king and 
queen. Therefore she will waken you at 
seven in the morning to say His Majesty is 
going to take the train at Victoria Station, 
and if you hurry and have breakfast you 
may get down there in time to see him do it. 
Our own landlady could never understand 
why Peggy and I were not sufficiently in- 
terested in this phenomenon to deprive 
ourselves of a morning nap. 

As we traveled up and down through the 


| fragrant land the thing that impressed me 


most was that England is a good place for 
grazing and for courting. It is like a cher- 
ished old garden, where lovers have walked 
for ages. This impression was verified by 
the flocks of sheep and the slow-moving 
scattered herds of cows in the meadows, 
and by the number of young men and 


| women seen upon every winding road, be- 


tween blossoming hedges, walking with 
their arms round each other. These were 
the sweethearts of the common people, the 


| next of kin to the sheep and the kine, who 
| do their lovemaking in the open. This of 


Sold direct from mill to re- | 


tailer only. None sold by 
mail. You will find Inter- 
woven Socks at the high- 
class haberdashers of prac- 
tically every city or town 
in the United States and in 
many foreign countries. 


course must be embarrassing to that other 
class of higher society where the same thing 
is done privately behind the drawing-room 
shades! They are to be seen everywhere, 
these artless lovers; and I must admit that, 
for me, I could not get accustomed to sit- 
ting on top of a Piccadilly bus behind a 
nursemaid and her lover who kissed each 
other rapturously, unconscious of the peo- 


| ple about them. This publicity courtship 


All fashionable shades. 25c, | 
| a maid walking arm in arm in the Spring 


35c, 50c the pair. 


Interwoven Stocking Company 
New Brunswick, N. J. 











is said to be peculiar to the reserved 
English nation. 


The Times, Stately and Archaic 


“‘T have been all over Europe,” said an 
Englishman, ‘‘and I have never seen such 
lovers anywhere else.”’ 

“Do they marry?” I asked. 

“‘Oh, yes. Whenever you see a man and 


Gardens, or kissing on top of a bus, it is 
their style of announcing their engagement.” 

The quickest and easiest way for a stran- 
ger to orient herself in the Anglo-Saxon 
consciousness is to read the London Times. 
This paper is a daily interpretation of those 
qualities that make for permanency in the 
British character. It is written in the style 
of the Southern Literary Messenger of 1845. 
It is archaic; still, one may observe that 
most scriptural writings have this naive 
and dignified simplicity. From the Times 
you will understand at once why an Eng- 
lishman keeps a king and why his wife 


| keeps a little dog. They are both senti- 


mental. They have imaginations to which 
affections appeal most. And kings and 


dogs are two kinds of animals anybody can 


keep so long as they want them. I am not 
discrediting “rilety ” with this classification, 
but I am explaining the nature of an Eng- 
lishman. He takes a king for a keepsake, 
not to reign over him. He cherishes him, 
not because he is good or bad but because 
he likes to have one. A king is not a man 
to him, but an old and stately custom. 


Another thing one learns from studying 
the Timesisthat England is a man’sland- 
just as America is—well, a woman’s, The 
Government is designed to preserve his 
liberties, his children’s inheritances and the 
virtue of his women. He has a sense of 
dignity so exaggerated that it amounts to 
a kind of masculine piety —an awful rever- 
ence he has for himself! What we are 
accustomed to call his reserve is only his 
egotism, entrenched in the ancient walled 
town of his being. He does not say “I” so 
often as other men, because his intimate 
personal pronoun is so immense he cannot 
get it out of his mouth without making a 
tremendous effort. He is not a henpecked 
husband in the sense that most of our hus- 
bands are. One reason he objects so stren- 
uously to the American woman, in spite 
of her attractiveness, is because he doubts 
if her peculiar nervous femininity would 
endure being smacked either literally or 
figuratively. The basis of his abiding con- 
tempt for American men is the weakness 
he thinks they show in humoring and spoil- 
ing their women. The reason he even pro- 
tects his own is not because he respects 
them but because he respects himself. He 
wil] gossip about every other woman in the 
world freely. And a good deal was made 
of this to me when I came to England 
that he never talked about his women, 
the implication being that his silence was 
due to a deeper reverence for the sex than 
our men have; but my own impression 
was, after observing him closely, that}the 
Englishman does not talk about his women 
for the same reason that he would not 
discuss the small of his back in society. 


The Sense of Water 


If these women had as much sense as 
they ought to have they would resent his 
reticence instead of praising him for it, 
as they do. You should understand, of 
course, that I have not confounded him 
with the hatchet-faced, squirrel-mouthed 
Englishman who must belong to that lower 
branch of the race which has ceased to 
evolute. Your true Britisher has a jaw 
that continues to grow forward as long as 
he lives; a blue, choleric eye; a squatty, 
bulldog nose, and a mouth}that gives him 
the appearance of holding on to the British 
Empire with his front teeth as if he never 
meant to let it go. Looking at him, one 
gathers the impression that the ancient 
Atlas must have been an Anglo-Saxon, and 
that some of the stalking grandeur of him 
is yet incarnate in these men—like, for 
example, the engineers in the foreign serv- 
ice, some of whom are now engaged in 
constructing a dam in India that shall 
make a lake — miles wide in a desert. 
It requires a sehse of water to conceive 
a thing like that, which no man could do 
whose mythical ancestor had not balanced 
two oceans and two continents upon his 
shoulders. 

And speaking of Englishmen brings me 
to mention one—not that he fits the de- 
scription I have just written, but he was the 
only one we came to know very well. His 
name was Oatleigh. He met Peggy at a 
garden party and became quite attentive. 
I used to wish she would make herself more 
agreeable to him —I mean from the English 
point of view. He came often to call, and 
Peggy would sit up quite idle by the hour 
doing all the talking, performing like a little 
trick animal —the way our girls do at home; 
but the idleness, I am sure, made him hesi- 
tate. If he had once found her sitting in the 
garden with her lap full of sewing things, 
and stitching away, he would have pro- 
posed on the spot. The Englishman has 
been blinded so long, however, by this 
affectation of industry on the part of his 
women that Mr. Oatleigh could not risk 
a frankly idle one whose brains outworked 
his so fast he could not get in a word edge- 
wise. Peggy either was or pretended to be 
oblivious of what was in his mind. I think 
she secretly enjoyed the situation, for he 
was the first man she had ever met who was 
afraid to make love to her. She felt per- 
fectly safe, therefore, in showing all her 
gaits—the way any woman will when she is 
not interested, but wants to be amused. 


Editor’s Note — This is the first of a series of 
articles by Corra Harris. The second will appear 
in an early issue, 
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HE man who tries to keep his bust- 
ness in his head can’t keep ahead in 
his business. 


His brain can’t stand the 
strain—it’s built to remem- 
ber facts—not figures. 


The human mind is never 
completely accurate. 

The National Cash Register 
thinks with a brain of steel. 


It keeps track of every detail, 
of every sale—stops leaks 
and checks losses. 


A store using a National Cash 
Register is a good store—it’s 
run on system—it’s bound — 
to give you “‘money’s worth.” 


Over One Million have been sold 


The National Cash Register Company “Get a 
Receipt’’ Dayton, Ohio 








Receipt’’ 
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When the Children 
Come from School 














“THEIR first demand, 
**Give me something to 

eat,’’can be satisfied quickly and without trouble 

to yourself if you always keep handy a box of 


‘OTEER Bouillon 


(Ih) Cubes 


Made by "Sesdlees Kitchen Products Co., New York 













Just drop a Steero Cube into a cup and add 
No trouble or cooking. The 
Steero Cube dissolves at once into wholesome 
and delicious Steero Bouillon that the children 
as well as grown-ups always like. 

“A Cube Makes a Cup” 


Prove how delicious and convenient Steero Cubes are. 


Send for Free Samples 


Buy Steero Cubes of grocers or druggists. If your dealer 
has none, send 35¢ for a box of 12 Cubes, postpaid; enough 
for 32 cups. Fins of 50 and 100 Cubes are more economical 
for household use 


boiling water. 





Distributed and Guaranteed by ERITCHEN: 

P . —_ re 72 
Schieffelin & Co., 177 William St. or q 
New York ES q 

Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 fe COMPANY « 























7 Rooms. Cost from $2700 to $3000 


WHAT’S THE USE 


of building a house along the old-fashioned, « 
when for the same money you can build a hor 
and comfort expressed in every line? Look at 
above; it is one of a hundred, suited to any climate 


“Practical Bungalows” 





igar-box plan 
hat has style 


This Button ts found only in 
Men's Clothing made of 





, Shown 







All-Weol MOORE a 128-page book, 270 illustrations, plans, exterior and in 
terior photos, descript costs. Blue prints of any house 

* } in the book or tho sean a8 « thers fc  § ‘ 

4 I ths Send 50 cents, order, stamps or coin, today 





LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
333 A, Hill 8t., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Largest Co-operative Building Company in the World. 


SECTIONAL E83 


You will save money by putting 
these bookcases in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich 
finish, the removable non-binding 
doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, make 
them far’ better than the old fashioned kind. 


















Our prices are lower than others 


and high quality is guaranteed. Write for our artistic 
catalogue M with colored illustrations showing Sanitary 
Clawfoot, Mission and Standard Styles. Sold by 


dealers or direct. 
Guns Furniture Company 3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








| sales-manager to take his cue and ask for 


| to see what he can do with this old gentle- | 


| not keep a man going long with a company, 








| of money to follow him on his supposed 


| a stock subscription, 
| nessed, 


EVENING POST 


FLEECING 
NEW COMPANIES 


(Continued from Page 1s) 


So well had we played it up that the 
sales-manager was ready to advance the | 
expenses of the trip, but the sum was so 
large, so out of the ordinary, that he felt 
obliged to consult the president, a canny 
old Scotchman whom we had neither of 
us met. 

Nat talked and talked and talked. The 
president listened without a word. There 
came a pause, artfully left by Nat for the 


the money. 

“Are y’ crazy, mon?” demanded the 

—- in a broad dialect. ‘“‘Do y’ think 
I’d send a pairfect stranger on so important 
a mission? ru go mysel’. ’ 

The fictitious prospect brought to the 
company’s office, or shown as a means of 
inducing the company to advance funds, is 
one of the oldest tricks in the business, and 
has been and will be worked to yield large 
returns. The only requirement is that your 
accomplice be able to act his part suffi- 
ciently well to defy detection for a couple 
of interviews, 

Two of the most successful men in the | 
business are*A. and B. They have worked 
New York for years and seem likely to keep 
on indefinitely. A. poses as a deputy 
sheriff; shows a bz idge. His talk is that he 
knows everybody in his neighborhood 
they have confidence in him and will invest 
if he advises—and that he can sell quite a 
lot of stock in small amounts to trades- 
people he has had dealings with. In par- 
ticular he mentions one old gentleman, a 
retired roofer who has just sold out his 
business and has seventy- at + aceenae 
dollars cash to invest. This is B. } 

A. asks for about twenty dollars just | 





man, whom he produces a couple of days 
later. B. is a fine-looking, white-haired, 
genial old Irishman, and so convincing in 
his acting that A. gets considerable sums 


pleasure trips and close the deal. They are 
quick-get-away men, B. usually appear- 
ing only once and A. two or three times. 


Persons in the Play 
Playing up fake prospects, though it does 


is on the whole safer than the stock sub- 
scription dodge; but the professional con 
man who is ‘‘in it” for a steady living aims 
to hang on for at least six weeks with every 
company, so he carries as large a repertoire 
of plays as an actor and works each com- 
pany for what it will bear. 

I therefore made myself master of the 
subscription game. 

A small sea-coast town furnished just 
the territory I needed. Many of its per- 
manent residents are plain old farmers 
and early settlers, who have grown rich 
through ‘the increase of land values and 
own city blocks on their former farm 
sites. Besides these there are numerous 
summer resort and entertainment hall 
keepers—ready-cash people who presum- 
ably often don’t know how to spend it 
when they get it. 

My layout consisted of a hotel man 
affectionately known as Pop, and his 
widowed daughter; a pool hall keeper, 
two saloon men, a professional baseball 
player, a couple of retired farmers, a 
chef in one of the hotels and a real-estate 
man who knows everybody’s standing and | 
bank account and can drop enough gilt- 
edged talk to turn any promoter’s head. 
Of course I pay for the work these people 
do for me, anything from half profits to a 
drink. 

As I ask the company only thirty-five 
dollars advance money to iet me try, 
I always get the assignment. In less | 
than a week I am back at the office with 
signed and wit- 
for a thousand dollars. This is 
| dated to be taken up several weeks later. 
I give some plausible reason why the party 
cannot pay just now and request the man- 
ager to look him up and inquire into his 
financial standing. This is very generally 
done, to the entire satisfaetion of the 
company. 

The second week I present the company 
with two more future-date subscriptions in 
the same way and the third week with one. | 








| By the middle of the fourth week I plan | 
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P CHOCOLATES 


“To Suit Every Taste”’ 


Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 


ASS Sassy y 
“ 





Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 


Innovation Sweets 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will send any of 
the above 80c or $1.00 pack- 
ages, express prepaid, upon 
receipt of stamps or money 
order. 

The better dealers every- 
where seli Johnston’s. 


Sample Box 


For five 2-cent stamps to pay post- 
age and packing, we will send to 
your address a generous free 
sample box of any of the 
Johnston favorites 
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MILWAUKEE 








Leading Epicures 


In every country know and use 


“A Wonderful 
Appetizer. 
7 Assists 
SS, 
LEA « PERRINS 


Digestion. 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





. 


It tickles the palate as only a rarely 
For Soups, Fish, 
Roasts, Steaks, Game and 
Gravies it is an indispensable relish. 


good sauce can. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 








Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Rednced 
Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and trom West 
ern States. Write today ior colored maps and information 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 








505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
@ 29 Broadway, New York = 
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Z Have you ever known the 
luxurious warmth and grate- 
ful comfort of the instantly 
adjustable snap muffler? 














Z Try it! 

. Dressy people know by 
experience that the exqui- Z 

Z sitely designed PHOENIX 2 

Z@ MUFFLER lends atouch Z 

Z oOfdistinction. Theyknow, 7 

Z too, that it serves the fur- 

Z ther purpose of keeping the 

Z t=] 

g collar clean. 

Z@ There is a Phoenix Muffler for 
every specific wear—for street or 
evening dress or motoring. 

Z@ Phoenix shapes and exclusive 

Z Phoenix effects satisfy fastidious 

Z@ folks and make a pleasing addition 2 

Z to any wardrobe. Z 

Z 50c, $1.00, $1.50 to $5.00 Z 

Z At Dry Goods Stores and Haberdashers Z 

Z PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS) 

g 210 Broadway Milwaukee 

Z Makers of the Famous j 

2 Phoenix Guaranteed Silk Hose 7 
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The OTTO Gas Masine Works 
3301 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Buy the Original 
Zimmermann 


AUTOHARP 


“The Natic 8 Fa | 
None ge new t t 
trade ** Aut 


Trade-Mark 


slog b 
folio, price SOc. postpa 


The PHONOHARP CO., East Boston, Mass. 


THE SATURDAY 


to have sold about eight thousand dollars’ 
worth —on paper—and it looks pretty good 
to the company. 

At this point I request the manager or 
other members of the company to go down 
with me and size up the proposition for 
themselves, and see if we can’t get some 





other parties I’ve been working to come | 


in now. 

Well, 
manager is a caution. 
one happy time! 

We start in with Pop and his daughter. 
She is just selling a house for seve — 
hundred dollars. I explain all this to the 
manager, then I say: “Now you talk to 
her and get her to put in five thousand 
she’ll have it next week.’ 

She looks at me archly. ‘‘ Don’t deceive 
him,” she says. “I’m not going to put in 
more than two thousand, as I told you, and 
maybe only one.” 

Then Pop chimes in: “ Put in only one is 
my advice, and you can put in more later if 
you want to. Don’t keep all your eggs in 
one basket.” 

“Perhaps I'd better not put in any,”’ she 
says, looking at her father. 

This is the manager’s cue—though he 
doesn’t know it—to go on with his part, 
so he sails in and does his best. 

At the end of half an hour she decides 
to subscribe for two thousand, payable in 
six weeks. 

The instant she says the word I hand t ” r 
manager a subscription blank, fumbling fo 
my pen which I say I can’t find. Hew Sion : 
his out. 

The woman edges nearerto him. ‘Only 
two thousand, mind,” and he fills 
it in under her eye and she signs. Then 
he gallantly witnesses her signature and 
places the paper in his pocket case, where 
it feels just like cash. 

In this way I and my crowd keep him 
going until he has spent thirty or forty dol 
lars in entertaining—which looks cheap at 
the price, for we let him carry away eight 
or ten thousand dollars’ worth of subscri; 
tions—all written by himself —and he sees 
twenty, thirty or a hundred thousand more 
just round the corner, only needing me to 
get it ready for him to land 


the song and dance I give that 
Believe me, he has 


she says, 


The Manager Wakes Up 


After our good time in that town the 
manager not only advises but urges me 
to keep on; raises my drawing acco 
to fifty per;:very likely pays a hotel bill 
for me to Pop—Pop always keeps one 


ready for the occasion and pockets the pro 


ceeds—and sets me down as their star 
salesman. 
When my subscription has been 





far enough ahead I cave! fre juently n 
advance money from the company to the 
amount of five or six hundred dollars before 
any one suspected that the whole tl vz 
would fall down. But the big test of my 
ability comes when it does fall—-when the 
payments come due and aren’t made. Some 
are put off for a month; some are flatly 
refused 
Then the manager wakes up! 
A few times in my life I have met a dead 
game sport who never let me see that he 
knew he was stung. But most o 
call me and my friends every name 
( 


rave 
they can think of —fraud, faker, con mat 

| piker. 
When my man begins to froth at the 
mouth I get cool. I tell him he is using 


strong and quite unwarranted language; 
that I kept on working at his 
he had bee n over the ground and had se¢ 
with his own eyes and heard with his ow: 
ears. “If I remember rightly,” I frig 
remark, “‘you wrote and 

widow’s subscription yourself, as well 
all the others we got t 


request, alter 


witnessed tne 


that da iy you were out 
with me. You accepted them, so I don’t 
see hcw I am to b ian If there has beer 
any fraud it seems to me 
party to it.” 

When my man sees his dilemma he get 
cold so suddenly you could run an ice 
in the office. Three out of five of the sub 
scriptions are filled in by his own hand 
writing, making him party to fraud —if he 
claims there was any fraud. Not once ha 
a Manager suspecte d how easily we put uJ 
the trick on him. It is needless to say he 
stops talking of fraud. 

Can the comp: ied collect on these sub 
scriptions when they fall due? Not one 
cent under New York law or in any of the 
common law states, and many a con pany 
has learned through me—not from me, for 
I never let on—that a stock subscriptior 


you have been 
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Wool is the best non- 
conductor of heat used 
i in textile manufacture 

and consequently many 
men prefer flannels for 
Winter underwear. 
4 Many have been un- 
able, how ever, to obtain 
woolen yarments that 
do not irritate the skin Z 
\ii and have concluded 
4] they can not wear un- 
derwear_of this material 
with comfort. 


| 


For such we are mak- 
ing three numbers of 
union suits of fine Aus- 
tralian Lambswool, | 
with a slight admix- 
ture of cotton, which 
are exceedingly soft 
to the-skin. 


quality in union suits for men. 


thickness about the 


SS 


and sell from $1.00 upward, 





MENTOR 


Comfort Union Suits 


= Woolen Underwear that is Genuinely Comfortable — 


= t 











These suits retail at from $4.00 to $7.00 and represent highest 
Samples of fabric on request. 

With reasonable care in washing they will not shrink, and the 
hed = last wearing will prove as comfortable as the first. 

Mentor Suits for men combine the maximum of comfort and 


service — no drawers to slip down, no shirt to crawl up, no double 
waist —perfect fit— perfect satisfaction. 


Mentor Suits are sold everywhere. 
home merchant who advertises them. 


They are made in many weights and fabrics — 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS, 515 Maple Street, MENTOR, OHIO 


Blue Mix, Medium 
Weight 





— Natural Australian 
Wool, Medium a 
2103-—-Natural Aust ' 

Wool, Heavy Weight 
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Buy from your 
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Cotton, Wool, and Silk and Wool 
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Are youa booklover? Then you 
will enjoy this book about books. 
You will send for it because it will give 
you more live information about authors, 
titles, bindings, and editions than you ever 
saw before in such concise form 

¥ ou will want this book too because it quotes 


Clarkson’s Cut Prices 


on any book or set of books you may desire. 
1 watch out for bankrupt sales, publishers’ 
over-stocks, etc. ,and my prices are frequently 
low cost of production, and always below the 
es of my competitors. You will be surprise 
th good books cost when you order then 
te on approval. Get this free book 
i t books first-—then you will be glad to buy. 
DAVIDE CLARKSON 1001 Clarkson Bidg.,Chicago, Dl. 
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MUSICAL. 


INSTRUMENTS 


A STOREKEEPERS : 
$a 


If there is no reg- 


° ~ ular music store in 
Side Line your town, write 


for our great prop- 








osition. Putina 
small stock of Strings, Sundries, etc. 
and secure valuable agency rights 
I will send valuable information, catalogs, 
etc., free. Write on your business letterhead. 


A. J. KEEFE, Care LYON & HEALY, Chicago 
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WALL BOARD 


*AVES Money, Time and*Labor, C ne aper Fait | 

better than lath and plaster. The ONLY Wall 
Board combined with laths and Asphalt M astic, | 
Laths are necessary in 


ready for immediate occupancy, 
paint, paper or other decoration. 
shrink, warp or crack; also proof against ae gre 


Ready at once for 
Guaranteed not to 


heat, cold, sound anc 





Wall Board just as they 
ire in old-fashioned plaster 
wall to prevent warp- 
ing and t insure solid, 
rigid, stiff, substantial 








Walls and Ceilings t 

Bishopric Wall Board } A 
1lso is the only Wall Board LAS IX 
with a waterproof body. é \ 

The Asphalt Mastic into §f “Ss 
which the laths are im- 
bedded is proof against ff] 
dampness. Does away I Ni 
with all dirt and delays in = 


building. 
winter or summer. 


Applied dry - 
As Easily -— 





————s 


——~ ep | 


—y vermin. Sold Under Our 

= Money-Back Guarantee. 

Used for finishing new 

y buildings of every descrip 

| tion; partitions in old 

buildings, attics, cellars, 

porches, ls: ag Ay gs Ss 

ages, etc. tis the 

v Sriginal W all Board; con- 
struction patented. 


T. W. Haines, Carpenter and 
Contractor, Mounds, Ill, wrote 
Aug. 15: “I have used 13 crates 
ot Bishopric Wall Board, and 
the waste could be put in a hat."" 


Dealers Write for 


THE ow wAY 





nailed to studs. Building 





Write today for prices, FREE booklet and sample of Bishopric Wall Board ; 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., 22 East Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Attractive Proposition. 
also Bishopric Sheathing and Bishopric Ready Roofing. 
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witnessed or otherwise, is only legally valid 
and collectable if at least ten per cent has 
been paid on its face value. That is where 
I get my innings for the whole game, and I 
must say it has been a matter of constant 
surprise to me to find the number of com- 
panies that don’t know this simple legal fact. 

And what can the company do to me? 
Nothing! You see I always have the com- 
pany look up all my subscribers, and it is 
perfectly satisfied with them—at the time. 

As for getting anything back from me, 
that is impossible. The company would 
have to prove fraud or intent to defraud, 
and what proof have they got? Not athing 
that would stand in court. What I spent 
was given to me to spend. 

The only way they can get me in a civil 
suit is to prove that I have been working 
for two or more companies at the same 
time and that the same people have signed 
subscriptions forall. And this is something 

take care to prevent their finding out. 

You must remember that neo stock sales- 
man ever guarantees results; he never 
promises that he will or can actually sell. 

He only agrees to try to sell stock—at 
the company’s expense—and to keep on 
trying as long as the company keeps on 
paying him. If the company fires him be- 


| fore he gets any cash returns it assumes the 


| time- 


| and coats and suits. 


smapenatniitey of his failure; for he will then 
claim that he only needed a little more 
which the company refused —to close 
his prospects; and who can prove the 
contrary? 

The one way the company can really get 
a con man in this game is through the Post- 
office Department, on the charge of using 
the mails for the purposes of fraud. Letters 
answering the company’s advertisement 
for a salesman have been held by the Fed- 
eral Court to be ‘‘Come-ons.”” Two men 
I know in New York went up the river 
not long ago for a year through mailing 
their reply instead of carrying it ta the 
newspaper office box. 


Schedule K 


ERE is a wonderful sight to see—a 


sight halfway from A to Z, or near- | 


about: it’s full of stars and dashes, and 
figures and lines and bars; it’s ornamented 
with sheep and lambs and puzzles and 
ciphers and cryptograms; it’s fuller of 
signs than the weather charts, and no man 
knows where it ends or starts; and you 
may look, but you must not touch, for it 

mustn’t be handled overmuch; and you 
may read it high and low, but the more you 
look the less you know; you may gaze 
from afar, but come not nigh, or the sheep 
will bleat and the wool will fly and the 
lambs will sicken and tade away 
Marvelous Sight is Schedule K. 


ERE are some Wise Men, oid and gray, 
who are bent and bowed over Schedule 


K; who wrinkle their brows and worry and | 
and they’re 


fret as they’ve done for years 
doing yet. They add, subtract and multi 
ply, but they cannot solve it—how they 
try; they count the sheep and they reckon 
the lambs in squares and cubes and in 
milligrams; they weigh the wool and they 
mark each fleece; deduct, divide and then 


increase; extract square root and raise 
to N; advance, retreat—advance again; 


they put down one and carry two, and cal- 
culate as Wise Men do. The air is charged 
with gloom intense and the desk is strewn 
with rate per cents and ad valorems and 
cubic roots, and stockings and blankets 
And this is the Per- 
manent Tariff Board that has studied and 
reckoned and figured and pored, and halved 
and quartered and doubled and dreamed, 
and bleached and combed and sheared and 
steamed, till the wool’s pulled over their 
eyes someway as they grope through the 
jungles of Schedule K. 


UT it’s all as simple as A, B, C, is this 
marvelous Schedule K to me; I merely 
add to the griefs I bear a half, three- 
quarters or double share: I multiply my 
ills, you see, divide my joys by two or three, 
subtract from my store of coats and hose, 


| and wear odd fractions of old clothes; ex- 


| very little left of me! 


tract the cube roots of my frills and raise to 
N my tailor’s bills; for Schedule K’s the 
divisor end, my income is the dividend, 
and the quotient —small as it can be—well, 
that’s my wardrobe, don’t you see? And 
Schedule K in my income goes just half of 
once; so I cut my clothes to the lowest 
terms and you’ll plainly see that there’s 
—J. W. Foley. 


for this | 


October 21,1911 
















Warmth 
without 
weight 


wide oper 1, getting 
, fresh air—without 





I Stas iwarmth, 
sen ion of the Maish filling 
hown above. With this we send you sample 
of vering designs to match your bedroom 
We have over120 ne 
figures — plain and b« 
ely by our own arti 
ples and the cr » wi i 
f earest Mai er. 
THe Cnas. A, Matsu Co, 
1132-1142 Bank St., Cincinnati, O. 
Pr Baby Comforts § to $2.5 Cr 
$ nM sline to § ~ kf 
1s = ' 
| Laminated (Cfton-D 
| 
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Comforts 














LOOR your new home or re- 

floor your old one with hardwood 
at $10 and up per room, by the Colonial 
Method and save from $15 to $20 per room 


= 
Cl ad HARD bi 

Osa wood. OOors 

are of best, standard quality Oak and Satin Walnut, stea 
kiln dried to prevent shrinking, and accurately i,t ! 
over old floors or in aew buildings, th 
» Property and dollars to fts selling or ren 
ornamental. Colonial t 
ost of re-furnishing ro 


properly displayed withe 


Simple and Economical 


Installation simpl le and main 

ors or other woodwork need r 
carpenter or any one handy with 
Suitable designs for irregularly shaped roor 

Materials sold FREIGHT PREPAID; safe delivery 
guaranteed; money refunded if not satisfactor ry 















Ww rite today for free samples of materia 
and descriptive booklet, all sent prepaid 
THE COLONIAL HARDWOOD FLOOR CO. 
49 Park Place, Cincinnati, O 


This FREE Book 
Tells You How 


—you may receive t':¢ benefits of 
out-of-door sleeping at all seasons 
—the face only coming in contact 
with the crisp, out door air—the 
body enjoying all the comforts of 
a warm room, b y using < 


Walsh Window Tent 


Jrait 
raits 

















Sleep 
Out- 








and screen to = net sleeper fro om 
ntly adju to any 









What. F ah rey wil ‘Do. ita (h 
Recommended by 
Eminent Physicians 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
CABINET MFG. CO. 
309 Main St, Quincy, Ill. 





Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bat ex 
amination. Write today for proof 
and free 112-pp. cat’'g. We make 
yourhomea university. Leading 
home-study law course in Amer 
Our text prepared by dears and 
professors from the big law col- 
leges — Harvard, Chicago, Ill, 
Wis, Mich., Ia., Stanford and 
low cost and easy terms. Also business law course. 
Eextensi ion University, Box 2357, Chicago, 
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One Pair 


Excelsior Boy Scouts 


Equals Two 


of Ordinary Shoes 


You will be simply amazed at the length 
of time these boys’ shoes will wear. Yet 
they are soft and fit like a glove. Mate- 
rial is genuine Elk leather, tanned by our 
secret process. Soles are specially fast- 
ened, can’t pull off, and will outwear two 
pairs of ordinary shoes. No linings, Great- 
est boys’ shoes ever made 
















Little Boys’, Sizes 9 to 
13%, $2.00. 

Boys’, Sizes 1 to 54 
$2.50. 

Bie Bovs' and Men 
Sizes 6 to 10, 
$3.00. 

Colors 
Olive, Tan 
and Black 






“Ext elsior 
Poy Scouts” 
Camp Shoe 


Other Styles 


** Excelsior Boy Scouts "’ Shoes are also made 
in “ Piker,” “ Parade,” “Campaign” and other 
styles. In blucher, high-cut, button, etc Select 
black, tan and gun-metal calf. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Your dealer should have a full line of “Fx 
stor Boy Scouts’ Sho vou don't find them 
drop us a card and we will send FREE Booklet 
with styles,etc. You can order direct fromus and 
we guarantee satisfaction or refund your money 


“ ” 

Look for the “‘Good Luck”” Charm 
Swastika” Good Luck 
Charm attached to every 
pair of * Excelsior Boy 
Scouts” Shoes Not 
genuine without the 
charm Looks ke 
gold, Won't tarnish 
(,reat for prizes at 
ball games, etc 


Writetoday for 
booklet or name 
of dealer. 

THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 
Dept. 20 Portsmouth, Ohio 





















ANlantinpi 
Three-Fold Bill-Fold 


and card-case combined. Unusually thin and exceed- 
ingly light. Made of genuine seal leather, dull finish, 
very soft and flexible. The highest class material and 
workmanship throughout. Absolutely guaranteed, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will send direct on receipt of 
price, $2.00, or in genuine morocco, $1.00, Black only. 

Send for booklet showing the full line of  Masterpiece'* 

Men's Pocket Books—a wide range of prices, 50c to $4.50, but 

** Every piece a Masterpiece 


(DEALERS Sheciricch Besant ents beet sre | 








A. L. Steinweg & Co., 491 Broadway, New York 
The Men's t Book House | 


Pocke 












Looks dead, but after hour in water 
bursts into big, rich green, fernlike 
plant. Can be dried and revivedany 
time; lasts years. To advertise us 
we'll send a Mexican Resurrection 
Plant free (while they/astjifyou'l 
send 6c shipping cost. Will also send fine 
illustrated catalog of Indian and Mexican 


Closed handicraft, fu { Xm $ 
Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B10 P., Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


s 





From the very 
Imported German [' 


st breeders 

anaries ©: 

and every one 

a gem; guar- 

anteed songsters; price only $3. Makes 

the home cheerful Catalog free ( plete Bird 
Book, 25 cents; live arrival guaranteed Address 










THE SATURDAY 


ONE HUNDRED IN 
THE D#RIK 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Suddenly she cut short the nervous out- 
break of suggestions and in the same firm 
voice continued: 

“Every one take his place about the 
table. That’s it. That will do.” 

The women, with the exception of the 
inscrutable Maude Lille, gazed hysterically 
from face to face while the men, compress- 
ing their fingers, locking them or grasping 
their chins, looked straight ahead fixedly 
at their hostess. 

Mrs. Kildair, having calmly assured 
herself that all were ranged as she wished, 
blew out two of the three candles. 

“‘T shall count one hundred, no more, no 
less,” she said. ‘Either I get back that 
ring or every one in this room is to be 
searched, remember.” 

Leaning over, she blew out the remaining 
candle and snuffed it. 

“One, two, three, four, five 

She began to count with the inexorable 
regularity of a clock’s ticking. Inthe room 
every sound was distinct, the rustle of a 
dress, the grinding of a shoe, the deep, 
slightly asthmatic breathing of a man. 

“Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, 
twenty-three yd 

She continued to count, while in the 
methodic unvarying note of her voice there 
was a rasping reiteration that began to 
affect the company. A slight gasping 
breath, uncontrollable, almost on the verge 
of hysterics, was heard, and a man nerv- 
ously clearing his throat. 

“Forty-five, forty-six, forty-seven —— 

Still nothing had happened. Mrs. 
Kildair did not vary her measure the slight- 
est, only the sound became more metallic. 

““Sixty-six, sixty-seven, sixty-eight, sixty- 
nine and seventy a 

Some one had sighed. 

“Seventy-three, seventy-four, seventy- 
five, seventy-six, seventy-seven ag 

All at once, clear, unmistakable, on the 
resounding plane of the table was heard a 
slight metallic note. 

“The ring!” 

It was Maude Lille’s quick voice that had 
spoken. Mrs. Kildair continued to count. 

“Eighty-nine, ninety, ninety-one - “i 

The tension became unbearable. Two 
or three voices protested against the need- 
less prolonging of the torture. 

“‘Ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety-eight, 
ninety-nine and one hundred.’ 

A match sputtered in Mrs. Kildair’s 
hand and on the instant the company 
craned forward. In the center of the table 
was the sparkling sapphire and diamond 
ring. Candles were lit, flaring up like 
searchlights on the white accusing faces. 

“Mr. Cheever, you may give it to me,” 
said Mrs. Kildair. She held out her hand 
without trembling, a smile of triumph on 
her face, which had in it for a moment an 
expression of positive cruelty. 

Immediately she changed, contemplating 
with amusement the horror of her guests, 
staring blindly from one to another, seeing 
the indefinable glance of interrogation that 
passed from Cheever to Mrs. Cheever, 
from Mrs. Jackson to her husband, and 
then without emotion she said: 

“Now that that is over we can have a 
very gay little supper.” 


” 


” 


When Peters had pushed back his chair, 


4 sides giving the names of the cars that carry 
Rutenber Motors, it will make you motor-wise. ~ 
THE WESTERN MOTOR CO. 
Dept. 2 Marion, Ind. 
ELE a oF ig == SOEs ‘ — — 
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 RUTENBER | 


It's the 
MOTOR 


The purpose of any car is travel. 4 
Of course you want your automo 
bile to look Wwe ll, but most any car 
can be made to meet this requirement. 
After all, it 1s the motor that will make 
your automobile satisfactory or otherwise. {4 
The car that carries. 
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i 
and a score of the representative makes of American cars do carry it limbs hills if 
and fords streams as easily and as surely as it negotiates the level stretches of the ; 
boulevards. It is obedient to the slightest touch at the throttle, leaping forward or j} 
coming to a dead stop at the will of the driver It makes no noise, not ! ym if 
plaining whimper or labored chugging. It just goes and goes and urying | 
you over the ground with the strength of a giant and the freedom of the winds "4 

When you buy a car look well to its finish and style, but look even more carefully bY 
under the hood If you find a Rutenber Motor there you may be « fident that the ry 
car is essentially right No other motor can give such prestige to a car a 

V ‘ 1 he t know how rt 
wner a t g t r 
I M ‘ The Western Motor Co. 


Dept. 2, Marion, Ind. 


I use send your booklet faction 1 er 


Send coupon today for our Booklet. Be- 























satisfied as only a trained raconteur can be | 


by the silence of a difficult audience, and 
had busied himself with a cigar, there was 
an instant outcry. 

“I say, Peters, old boy, that is not all!” 

* Absolutely.” 

“The story ends there?’ 

“That ends the story.” 

“But who took the ring? 

Peters extended his hands in an empty 
gesture, 

“What! It was never found out?” 

“Never.” 

“No clew?” 

“None.” 

“T don’t like the story,” said De Gollyer. 

“Tt’s no story at all,” said Steingall. 

“Permit me,”’ said Quinny in a didactic 
way; “it is a story, and it is complete. In 
fact, I consider it unique because it has 
none of the banalities of a solution and 
leaves the problem even more confused than 
at the start.” 

“T don’t see ——” began Rankin. 

“Of course you don’t, my dear man,” 
said Quinny crushingly. ‘‘ You do not see 


’ 











(Guaranteed) 


Caps for 
Fall and Winter 


and nightly, for there is no head-wear as 


pretty, as neat, or as graceful. Made in all 


colors and combinations, over one hundred and fifty Hoileght (guaranteed) styles to select 
light (guaranteed) Caps, and insist on seeing the 








from. Ask your dealer to show you 


Heilegt (guaranteed) ticket. Absolutely Guaranteed for Six Months. 
” Every Cap is protected by a binding guarantee that entitles you 
to a New Cap if it does not give Six Months satisfactory service 
The ¢ ap on the girl is No. 232, price $1.00. All The Cap on the boy 1s No. 151, price $1.00 
Worsted ¢ ap, very attractive design, rosettes on eat h Our famous seamless 


side. Made in plain white or white with colored rosettes. Worsted yarn, finished entirely by hand. 


Shaker-Knit made of heavy 


Above Styles Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 
Send for our booklet “Sensible Headwear” showing splendid “ Knit-right” (guaranteed 
styles in colors. Your name on a postal card is all that is necessary. Address Dept J 


GREAT WESTERN KNITTING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. New York Office—366 BROADWAY 


Established 1881 
















Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 






for the Sunshine Taste- 
Box containing five choice 
examples of delicious 





Specialtie Ss 


When the box has been opened, 
imagine that you are going to taste 
the daintiest morsels that ever tickled 
your palate. 
rich, appetizing, 
thoroughly pure and wholesome. 
nibble a Clover Leaf, for example—you 
will not be disappointed. 
your thought will be, 
they are made. 
buy them. 

How does it.taste? 


w try the others 
yet each is equally enticing 
that it will not delight in these unusual dainties. 

There are many Sunshine Specialties, 
lightest, brightest, and cleanest bakery that your imagina- 
ion Can picture 
* Bakery with a Thousand Windows."’ 


Send a Postal for the Sunshine Taste-Box 


Simply write your name and address and that of your 
grocer, and we will send you Free by return mail, postpaid, 
a package of Sunshine Specialties, including Clover Leaves, 
Hydrox, and other toothsome morsels, 
then supply you with the kinds that you like best. 
packed carefully and daintily in tins, also by the pound. 
Remember the name ‘Sunshine.’ 


Joose-Wues Biscurt (©. 321 CAUSEWAY ST. 


Think of them as delicate, 
and at the same time 
Then 


The trend of 
‘“‘I wonder how 
I wonder where I can 


You will find them entirely different, 
No taste can be so exacting 


all made in the 


Literally baked in the Sunshine in the 


Your grocer will 
For sale 


BOSTON,MASS. 
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© Old Carpet 
ow nage 


Guarenteed to we ar ten years, 


fate: 75c and Up 


Ours is sth 1¢ largest fa actory of it 







We Pay > Fe 


OLSON RUG co. 
Dept. 11, 40 Laflin St., 


Ten-Pinnett—A 


Money-Making “Ten-Strike” 


Do you want a business? Here's one tor you—len-Pinnett, the 
sensation ot the times—an automatic bowling game with ten fuil- 
sizect ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wiki over when there's a chance toplay. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a munth on an 
original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses other 
than rent. It's the game that pays for itself in a jifly. You have 





You have sighed hundreds 
' of times to be in business for 
i yourself. Grasp the oppor- 
g tunity—one without the re 

sponsibilities of the everyday 
{ business man Our pay-as-it 
earns plan is the most above 
board, « 


fevised. If you 


i want that 





Ten-Pinnett Company 
401 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Do Not Throw Away ‘ou ° Old foes de Razor tv 
CARR'S SAFETY RAZOR DEPT., Lowell. 





ForFacts about Prizes, Rewards, 
Etc., and Information of Intense 
Interest to eaventors, send & 


| PATENTS tit inventory sem 


are ee Re ra 128 
R.8.&A.B. LACEY, Dept at 35, W ASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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OUR 5000 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U. 
ARE READY TO TAKE YOUR MEASURE 


MASTER. TAILORS 





Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! | ©" 2 tray stopped by Peters’ side. 
: | eused himself and went along the porch, 


wiginal and liberalever | 


| that any solution would be commonplace, 
whereas no solution leaves an extraordinary 
intellectual problem.” 

“*How so?” 

“In the first place,” said Quinny, 
paring to annex the topic, “whether the 
situation actually happened or not, which 
is in itself a mere triviality, Peters has con- 
structed it in a masterly way, the proof of 
which is that he has made me listen. Ob- 
serve, each person present might 
taken the ring—Flanders, a broker, just 
come a cropper; Maude Lille, a woman on 
the ragged side of life in desperate means; 


either Mr. or Mrs. Cheever, suspected of | 


being card sharps—very good touch that, 
Peters, when the husband and wife glanced 
involuntarily at each other at the end 

Mr. Enos Jackson, a sharp lawyer, or his 
wife about to be divorced; even Harris, 
concerning whom, very cleverly, Peters has 
said nothing at all to make him quite the 
most suspicious of all. There are, there- 
fore, seven solutions, all possible and all 
logical. But beyond this is left a great 
intellectual problem.” 

‘How so?” 

“*Was it a feminine or a masculine action 
to restore the ring when threate ned witha 
search, knowing that Mrs. Kildair’s clever 
expedient of throwing the room in the dark 
made detection impossible? Wasit awoman 
who lacked the necessary courage to con- 
tinue, or was it a man who repented his 
first impulse? Is a man or is a woman the 
greater natural criminal?” 


‘“‘A woman took it, of course,” said 
Rankin. 
‘On the contrary, it was a man,” said 


Steingall, ‘‘for the second action was more 
difficult than the first.” 

““A man, certainly,” said De 
“The restoration of the 
decision.” 

“You see,” said Quinny triumphantly, 
“personally I incline to a woman for the 
reason that a weaker feminine nature is 
peculiarly susceptible to the domination of 
her own sex. There you are. We could 
meet and debate the subject year in and 
year out and never agree.” 

‘I recognize most of the characters,” 
said De Gollyer with a little confidential 
smile toward Peters. “Mrs. Kildair, of 
course, is all you say of her—an extraor- 
dinary woman. The story is quite charac- 
teristic of her. Flanders, I am not sure of, 
but I think I know him.” 

“Did it really happen?” asked Rankin, 
who always took the commonplace point 
of view. 

“Exactly as I have told it,” said Peters. 

“The only one I don’t recognize is 
Harris,’”’ said De Gollyer pensively. 

“Your humble servant,” said Peters, 
smiling. 

The four looked up suddenly 
little start. 

“What!” said Quinny, abruptly confused. 
““You—you were there? 

“‘T was there.” 

The four continued to look at him with- 


Gollyer. 
ring was a logical 


with a 


| out speaking, each absorbed in his own 


thoughts, with a sudden ill ease. 
A club attendant with a telephone slip 
He ex- 


nodding from table to table. 

“Curious chap,” said De Gollyer mu- 
singly. 

“Extraordinary.” 


The word was like a murmur in the group | 


of four, who continued watching Peters’ 


trim disappearing figure in silence, without | 


looking at one another—with a certain ill 
ease, 


Long-Distance Nerve 


HE city editor of one of the New York 

afternoon papers has a wonderful nose 
for news, but is lacking somewhat in a 
sense of humor. Once he sent a new re- 
porter up to Harlem to put certain personal 
questions to a gentleman named Flanna- 
gan, whose wife had eloped with a grocery 
clerk. An hour passed and then the new 
reporter called up his city editor on the 
telephone, and in a trembling, shaken voice 
he said: 

“Mr. Blank, I’m nearly killed. I told 
Flannagan what you told me to ask him, 
and he choked me and struck me and kicked 


| me all the way down three flights of steps. 


And he says that if I dare to come back he 


| will kill me.” 


‘‘Look here,” shouted the city editor; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
“vou go back and find that man Flannagan 


and tell him he can’t intimidate me!” 


pre- | 


have | 
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It is not necessary to wear glasses 
that are freakish in appearance 
just because are obliged to 
wear double-vision lenses. 


KRYPTOK 
LENSES 


(Worn by over 200,000 people) 
have all the good qualities of the 
n old-fashioned double-vision 
and none of their faults. The 
exactly like regular single 
lenses, yet afford perfect vision for 
both far and near. 


you 


lenses 
look 


vision 








Your Optician Can Supply You 
Kryptok Lenses c: 


frame or mounting, 


Write tor Descriptive Booklet 


in be put into any style 
or into your old 





fully explaining Kryptok Lenses and 
taining many facts of interest and 
tance to every person who wears glasses 


KRYPTOK COMPANY 
New York City 


105 East 23d Street 

























\ he ch lace 


Of course, 


you’re in a 
hurry! And 
likely you get 


angry and ex- 
cited and say— 

Never mind. 
Get a pair of 


“N F 10” 
1% Shoe Laces 


and you won’ t be troubled again. 
Stand a strain of 200 lbs. to the foot 

without breaking. Patented fast- 

color tips that won’t come off. ( 















Guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair, but worth man: 


times that price in the satisfaction “© 
they give. Black or ans ht 


lengths for men's and women's hig 


shoes. At all shoe, dry-goods au 
men’s furnishing stores. If your 
dealer hasn't them, don't take 


a substitute—send 10 cents 

to us. Write for booklet 

showing complete line. 
Nufashond 


Shoe Lace Co. 
aonreatg Reeding, Pe. 











TO INTRODUCE THE 


Celebrated “LENOX’’ Brands 
of Silk and Lisle Hosiery 
FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 


Guaranteed Fine Grade Mecco Hose °“"! 2" 


nd insured 

for One Dollar (F xtraortinary Value). Men—¢ e 
black, tan, navy.grev. |_adies—Black,t es 

‘e guarantee no holes in toe or heel v 

months or New Ones Free. Obtainable ox 

through our accredited agents or direct 

We refer to Dun's, Bradstreet’s or a 

in New York City. 


Lenox Silk Works, Desk K, 5 West 31st St., New York City 
Pield Representatives Wanted in Every County 
Splendid in 

















ome assured 
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The Most Visible of all Visible-Writing 
Adding Machines 


No other writing machine shows a ove glance the item you 





are writing, the fgures you have written, the number of items 
and the tota! as it accumulates. 
This extraordinary machine is built on Burroughs principles, 


by Burroughs men, in the Burroughs factory, backed by Burroughs 


Guarantee and Burroughs Service—considerations which in the 
past have influenced nine out of every ten adding machine pur- 
chasers to buy a Burroughs make in competition with all others. 


On this Model the carriage is 5 to 7!2 inches nearer the operator than on any other 
machine. Compact, handy, easily carried about. Low keyboard, can be “covered” 
by the hand; short, close, easy lever-pull. Proof against misoperation through 
separate keys for total and sub-total. Paper-lock on carriage makes the accurate 
handling of sheets almost automatic. Item-counter registers items added. Locked 
or flexible keyboard. Hand or electric. Easier to operate than a typewriter. 


Burroughs leadership is focused in every one of the 86 
Burroughs Models, which meet every need, every pocket-book. 
Monthly payments when desired. Try this visible Burroughs at 
our expense and risk in your own office, in comparison with 
any other machine. Make a request today—on your letterhead. 


Every business man should read these books—sent free 
““A Better Day’s Work,’’ “Why Don’t You Go Home? ”’ 
(for retailers), and ‘‘Cost-Keeping Short Cuts.’’ 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 
Largest Matters of Adding Machines in the World 
European Headquarters: 76 Cannon Street, Ltndon, E.C., England 
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_ Why I make the Rigoletto Cigar 
in Cleveland foathenl of Tampa 





a ete = 


The Rigoletto Cigar has been a well-known brand 
among smokers of good cigars for more than 8 years. 
I made it in Havana for 3 years, and then moved 
my factory to Tampa to escape the impossible 
conditions under the U.S. Tariff Laws. 


For 4 years I made the Rigoletto Cigar in Tampa. 
I made good cigars and the beand was known 
throughout the U. S. More than a year ago I 
moved my factory to Cleveland. Now I am 
making and selling more Rigoletto Cigars than 
ever. I am making better cigars. I am making 
the best cigar it is possible to make. Yet I am 
able to sell it at 10 cents straight. 


Why did I move from Tampa to Cleveland ? 


and the number of cigars consumed in this manner 
is amazing. Cigars circulate like currency in 
Tampa. By actual figures kept I know that cigars 
smoked and used by employees cost me more than 
$20,000 the last year I was in Tampa. I have 
saved all this unnecessary waste and expense by 
coming to Cleveland. 


My employees here do not smoke at their work. 
They do not take cigars home with them. They 
are skillful, intelligent and well-paid. They make 
as good cigars as I could ever get labor in Havana 
and Tampa to make. I have a big, well-lighted 
factory on the shores of Lake Erie, with the finest 
of sanitary conditions. 


















Why can I make a better cigar here than there, This is why, Mr. Smoker, I am able to put more | 
and make it to sell for a much smaller price? By actual tobacco value into the Rigoletto Cigar. 
cutting out unnecessary expenses in productiun, s q 
' I bring the very best tobacco from Cuba. And / 
I have found from actual experience that I can you know as well as I that you can make good 
obtain as good skilled labor in Cleveland as in cigars out of good tobacco in one place as well as 
Tampa. I have employed the best at both places. another. No matter where a cigar is made, if 
The Rigoletto Cigar itself speaks for the quality right conditions exist, the very best cigar should 
! of my labor here. A better cigar could not be not cost you more than 10 cents. 
rolled. It is sightly and free-burning, yet it costs 
, me one-half as much to have a cigar made i I have gotten to the point, through my ex- 
Cleveland as it did in Tampa. perience, where I have ideal conditions, and I can 
ny Kay ee offer you the best cigar in the world. I can sell 
I have found conditions in Tampa wasteful of it for 10 cents and make a fair profit. 
material and product. It is the custom for cigar 
Perfecto makers to smoke at their work. They smoke their If you pay 10 cents or more for your cigars, you 
. : employer's cigars without paying for them. It is should know the Rigoletto by all means. I want Panetela 
Extra the custom to take cigars home in the evening, you to know it, and that is why I am making this 
zi 
xtraordinary Introductory Offer 
Send me $5.00, and I will send a box of 50 cigars along with a beautiful mahogany finished humidor 
with brass name-plate, lock and key. This humidor is solid and substantial. It has an exquisite, 
hand-rubbed, piano finish. It is equal to any you can buy for $3 or $4 at retail. Your name or 
initials will be engraved on the plate. 
Send me $1.00 and I will send you 10 Rigoletto Cigars in any one of the 4 standard sizes, 
all of which sell regularly at 10 cents straight. With these cigars I will send you, as an 
introductory present, a seal leather cigar case which would retail for at least $1.00. Your 
name will be stamped on the flap in gold. 
ey . These offers are good in the United States only. 
es 4 Now you understand, gentlemen, I can sell you only one box of cigars on these conditions, and then Club 


ot 
Yaaank Pr P 
‘ only if you mention the name of your dealer. 


H 
In the future the Rigoletto Cigar will be sold only through sienna 
dealers. This is merely to get you acquainted with it quickly. 
| Try the Rigoletto and you will understand what real value 
you can get in a cigar for 10 cents when the unnecessary 
expenses of making and handling it are eliminated. 


; 


E. A. KLINE 

& CO. 
Cleveland, O. 
Enclosed is $ 


for which you will please send 
me cigars and 


° Thousands of smokers are writing to us, wanting to know where 
N otice to D ealers they can bay Rigoletto Cigars. The Rigoletto is fast becoming 
the standard cigar of the country. Are you ready to supply it to your customers who demand it? Get in 
touch with your jobber at once, or write to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


(Case 
(humidor 
fuily prepaid. 


cigar 


Shape 
Color 


My dealer's name is 





Address 


Elegante 


My name is 





Address 


is desc ribed, 
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SHOE 


Aunt ihn 


LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


The Toe-Morrow—an 
exclusive Florsheim 
style. Many others as 
snappy—a complete line— 
extreme and conservative 
models. 

Ask your dealer or send amount 

to cover cost and express charges 


and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order, 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 
Write for our free booklet * The 


Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,” 
showing styles that are different 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago 


The Toe-Morrow 


A day ahead 





Stenographers: 
aS Salt Ie 
< SC 


Blaisdel 








Paper 
Pencils 
















ire the “‘sl hort hand” way of always hes aving a perfect 
pencil 5 They can be she ker 
than we n pencils as shor ic yng 
han Simply nick the 2 : pin or a knif 
poir or even a pen, and pull off a strip of pape 

B ll Pencil leads are as far superior to or dir 





s their ease of sharpening is ahead of woc 
ls. They are smooth, even and gritless, ma 
n imported Bavarian graphite. 
Blaisdell Pencils can be had in any degree of hard- 
ness, with or w yut rubber tips. 5c each, 2 for 
$3 for Sc and ic each. We also make a complete 
of ‘‘better’’ erasers. If your stationer cannot supply 
i, write for one of our special offers. 
Offer No. 1, 10c, 3 assorted high grade lead pencils 
Offer No. 2, 25c, 3 assorted high grade pencils and 
rayons. Offer No. 3, 50c, 6 assorted high grad 
pencils with extra thick leads and 6 crayonsof different 
colors. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY 
«500 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS’ ROP 


PROFITS 


Sl Brandt's Newly Patented Automatic Razor 

























Stropper. The inve t put a" 
ar razor in 2! ks automatically For 
OLD : tyle razors or SAFETY } d 
ast a year. Any one can use it. Guaranteed tor 

















Sharpens 
and Keeps Harry B “ 40 stroppers 
Sharp Any ni8 i ¥ 











Razor in the wel No s g experience f 
World, OLD It sells itself. Every man want 
Style or be the first ix locality. Write f 
SAFETY prices, ter " erritory. Be quick 


A.BRANDT CUTLERY CO. 84 West Broadway, New York 








ROCKEFELLER AND 
HIS STANDARD 


{Concluded from Page 10 


What adequacy is, he has demonstrated 
There are trusts for market profit and trust 
for industrial development. American pe 
troleum has occupied the civilized world 
and penetrated the uncivilized. Barbarous 

peoples have been educated, by the tank 
steamer and the five-gallon can, to the use 
. oil pumped in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
California. In conflict with the largest and 
best vitalized capital of the Old World, at 
home with its greatest oilfields, American 
mineral oil has blazed its way, facing igno 
rance and prejudice apparently hopeles 
The available world has been treated as on: 
market. Profits scored in its interiors have 
been expended on and beyond the frontiers 

That American oil should be the house 
oil has been the one object kept in view, to 
which profits on sidelines were rigidly sub 
ordinated. Methods such as selling lamp: 
in China and Japan for seven and a half 
cents which it has cost eleven cents to man 
ufacture are only made possible by a s 
thesis of the powers of production. And 
the honor and consequent emolument of 
conceiving even though the conception 
was gradual—and successfully proving the 
great, new business principle of concentra- 
tion and combination be long to its founder 
Consolidated wealth energizes large enter 
prises. His is the supremacy of that excep 
tional minority of commercial instincts that 
has created industrial revolutions that by 
massed millions make nations powerful 
and in him resided an organizing and dire 
tive genius of an order that no other 
country has produced. 














Rockefeller Like Emerson 


The widely distant geographic depositori 

of the nation’s oil wealth, the volume of 
capital employed and the prominence of 
petroleum and its related products in export 
trade constitute it a national industry. 
The Standard Oil Company’s ascendency 
consists in a solidarity approached by no 
other commercial organization, creating : 

most completely fortified enterprise of pro 

duction and distribution—and in a system 


| unprecedented in its effectiveness for build- 


ing its own business and destroying that 
of others. 

Rockefeller’s transition from the world 
of getting to that of giving has been unique. 
Not only because of the channels through 
which came his accumulation but also be- 
cause of his temperament, popular acclair 
is slow to recognize the nobility of his we 
doing. By disposition a humorless, ev: 
taciturn, man, without sympathy or emo 
tion, his gifts have been an application of 
the same busine ss princ iplet h at created t 
liquid capital that vivified them. Not the 
n ourishing of competitive charities, the off 
spring of love and tenderness ‘ond local 
patriotism, but concentrated and coéper 
tive giving to wisely selected or cre t 
institutions has conferred upon his phila: 
thropy a national character. He + is beer 
not only a benefactor but a creator of ber 
factors where he has financially befriend« 

Nevertheless, the public refuses to forget 
that thousands of individual industri 
were ruined to pay the bill. 

These echoes of an episode mustend. It 
has been my fortune to have had transient 
personal contact with our two greate 
minds—Ralph Waldo Emerson and John 
Davison Rockefeller —both ae persor 
alities: one, the most noble, ethical fore« 
that has ever appeared on this continent 
the other, a translator of ethics into insti 
tutions that tend to revolutionize phila) 
thropy —the founder of a most complex and 
formidable business aggregation and the 
originator of the most effectual commercial! 
resolvent in the history of the world 
who wrought among stupendous m: 
difficulties with the certainty of a perfect 
mechanism. 
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Hall A Quarter Century 
II of Perfect 
| Roofing Service 


During the 25 years that J-M Asbestos Roofing has 
been on plant of The Johns-Pratt Co., Hartford, Conn., 
(above illustrated), they never painted this roofing or gave 








it the slightest attention. 





i “The Standard of Quality” 
\ il Fire-proof — Weather-proof —Acid-proof 


Keeps buildings warm in Winter and cool in Summer 











Hi I ve ay . 
Waal Sold by most dealers ; or sold direct if not at your dealer's. 
Write for specimen of curious Asbestos rock and 


Hs illustrated Book No. U 49. 
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GO INTO THE 


Moving Picture Business 


2000 Burnt .1 
Wood Designs FREE 
PYRO oScSiA gs 
PLEXO 


P &W. Seles y 
| ’Ma =) Buff N 
Temple Court Bld hicago I L loca scwiccnt bo fvio, N.Y. | 


ERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €- VARNISHES 


Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared) (S W P) is a 
most durable and most economical paint which 
gives uniformly good results. S W P is made 
from pure lead, pure zinc, pure linseed oil and 
the necessary coloring pigments and driers thor- 
oughly mixed and ground in scientific propor- 
tions to insure best results. It spreads easiest 
under the brush, saves the painter’s time, and 
covers the greatest number of square feet to 
the gallon. It is made in one quality only, the 
very best, and can be bought in 48 colors 
together with black and white. 


U 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ghio 
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The gracious art of entertaining 
knows this invariable rule— 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


should be served. 


Like the last delicate touches 
of the painter's brush, they add 
charm, delight, completion. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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| The Higher 
Education 


Professor Newton Flinders burned his cer- 
ebrum to cinders with the oil of midnight 
study, and was haggard, thin and wan; 

The degrees that he appended to his name 
were hardly ended when you'd used up 
all the letters and the alphabet was gone ; 

His distinctions would bedazzle—he was 
learned to a frazzle, and the learning he 
possessed was more than any man could 
need. 

He was Concentrated Knowledge—he was 

Quintessence of College—he was Satu- 

rated Extract of the Information Seed; 

was Wisdom Sublimated, Clarified, Pre- 
cipitated, till a grain of him would leaven 
near a whole community ; 

was Quadruply Extracted, Boiled, Con- 

centrated, Reacted, Double-Tinctured Oil 

of —— there was no such man 
as he, 


I 


~ 


I 


a 


Now Professor Mike McCarty was likewise 
a learned party—but his knowledge was 
of muscles, and he had it and to spare; 

But just as to which professor was the greater 
or the lesser I shall not debate, for truly 
it is none of my affair. 

This Professor Mike McCarty ran a School- 
to-Make-Y ou-Hearty, and he advertised 
extensively in papers far and near; 

So Professor Newton Flinders, with his 
cerebrum in cinders, sought his brother- 
educator for the summer of one year. 

And celebrities uncounted he discovered who 
amounted to as much in worlds of matter 
as he did in that of mind; 

For he found Fistic Aggressors who were just 
as much professors in the world that he 
had come to as the one he left behind. 

Professor Pat McGuire bade him hold his 
fists up higher and then sent a stream 
of crimson down by getting through his 
guard ; 

Professor Dan O’Grady took him out where 
it was shady and then locked a Nelson on 
him and upset him rather hard. 


Professor Mickey Dooley found his pins to 
be unruly; so he set him the example of 
a thousand skips of rope. 

Professor Shamus Slattery, the star of some 
old battery, hurled baseballs fiercely at 
him and declared it ‘‘ Just the dope!”’ 

Professor Tim McSwatter was his tutor in 
the water, and he left him —wet and gasp- 
ing—wrecked and stranded on the shore ; 

And they slapped him and they rubbed him, 
















ATHLETIC 


SUSPENDERS 
On sale \ 
in over Cf a 
7,000 ) 5 
cities and p air 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 







eae penders are stra ee and sack-easy, 
that wea gt i, you feel suspen rie They move 





UTICA ATHI 
PENDES And,—they're ¢ 
n receipt of » it your 
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ener Toilet 


UTICA SUSPENDER (0. a1 Cini! St., Utica, a. Y. 


aM | 
italso, It is a 


sist in preventr 
diseases often 
everywhere or 











After Shaving 
Use MENNEN’ 


an d insist upon your barber using 


Sample box for 4c stamp 
Trade Mark Gerhard MennenCo., Newark,N. J. 





and they steamed him and they &crubbed 
him, till his brain was quite forgotten, 
since his muscles were so sore. 

Professor Mike McCarty, dean of all this 
learned party, and emeritus professor of 
the Manly Art of Swings, 

Would clinch and uppercut him, would 
cross-counter him and butt him, and 
teach him how to lead and duck, and 
other brutal things; 

And when the day was dying they would 
leave him somewhere lying in the gras 
where winds might blow on him aa 
showers on him fall. 

And when he had partaken weeks of cabbage, 
beans and bacon, he began straightway 
forgetting that he had a mind at all. 


In September or October came a giant man 
and sober to the Flinders chair in college, 
and his voice was fierce and bold; 

He had such a breadth of shoulders as would 
awe student beholders, and his class in 
mathematics was not like the class of old: 

Uppercut it, Jenks!” he shouted. “Geta 
Nelson lock aboutit! Duck that swing 
it’s making at you—Hit it right between 
the eyes!” 

** Jones, you’re breaking ground—now quit 
it! Step up close and hit if! Hit it! 
Cross-counter now, and, lead your left 
and take it by surprise! 

‘Smith, grab that first equation and hang en 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


Powder 


“ 


ntiseptic and will as- 
ng many of the skin 
contracted, 

mailed for 25c. 
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ws and cottages 


By 100 PLANS 















Here is the engine to do your work 





No, 1311—$2200. One of the 215 





ent a dap. 


ap engines that have to t 


hay one of these $1 Plan Books FREE ahi a year's 5 subscription $2. 
heme M. L. KEITH, 690 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn 








Will Do Everything 


le}th cums sit los - om 





Pumps all the water the 





Jecshemn Machine Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Warren, Pa. 


| like all creation! Now lift it by the leg, 

Old Boy, and pin its shoulders down!” 

“O'Malley, stand up closer! Hit that X 

right in the nose, sir; then land on Y 

with your left glove! Now—strangle- | 
hold it, Brown!”’ 

For, signed by Prof. McCarty, of the School- 









Uses only 
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ng and decurnting artistic homes. I h issue tains 8 to it A hundred or more econ¢ meng yur everyday work | to-Make-Y ou-Hearty, he had an ornate 
plans by leading architects. Subscription § will s ss hs AOR 91 >? PUM diploma, framed in some such words as 
STUR ACK 2 H. PER ’ ‘ . on 

Sangalo S BIG “oy: BOOKS WITH A ee hg | Air-cooled or hopper-cooled, ta | these : 
ngalows and Cottage i ty Write for « four engine books 1 no T 

to $4 6000 and up I} | now to} deoen taetan Bes te i | “Passed by McGuire, McNalley, Dooley, 


Grady and O’ Malley— McCarty’s Hearty 
| Faculty—with honors and degrees !”’ 











| everywhere under positive guarantee of satisfaction 
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Holland Rusk is 

uniquein foods. 

The idea comes 

from Holland — 

the land of the best 
Lakers And it's the 

tastiest thing Holland's best 
bakers ever conceived. 


RUSK 


are good a hundred different ways 
or more. Try them as they come 
or with butter, jam or jelly — with 
poached eggs, soups, s salads, Welsh 
Rarebit. Every new way is a delight- 
ful surprise. Buy a package from your 
grocer today. 12 golden disks for 
10 cents. Serve this daintily Dutch 
Delicacy tomorrow SURE. 








A Negligee 


need not be 







expensive 
to be 
beautiful 





MERRIMACK 
DUCKLING 
FLEECE 


though very inexpensive, is soft and delightful 
fade in most beautiful colorings 
and designs suitable for every age and com- 
plexion. It’s ideal for dressing sacques, 
kimonos and bathrobes. 






to wear. 








Never more than 15c a yard 
27 inches wide 
Be sure you get the genuine Duckling Fleece. Ask 
to see the name Merrimack Duckling Fleece and the 
duckling on the back of the selvage. 







If your dealer hasn't it, write us 


MERRIMACK MFG. CO. 
12 Dutton Street Lowell, Mass. 


SHORTHAND 


IN 30 Days - GUARANTEED 


E very bu 
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Sake aT Schools, 942 Chicags hes flonse Block, Chicago 





INNEAPOLIS” fe 
Mitrenanron. | 


Makes temry pera wer t day and | nigh atical 

With this bes ¢ you ha ¢ no 

e, save te el and enjoy mfort 

Applied ren H ot Water, Hot Air, Steam 
or Natural Gas Heating. 








The standard for 28 years Sold by the heating trade 


for booklet. WM. R. SWEATT, Sec'y 
General Offices, 705 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
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The Factor of Illumination in Producing Profits 


is larger than most managers 


-ealize. 
losses. 


difference between a profitable and 


Good light enables employees to work better—which 
Enables customers to buy better 
And it makes everybody 
dollars-and-cents value that 


is the dollar saved. 
—which is the dollar earned. 
feel better—which has a 
} cannot be measured. 

Good light means more product, bet- 
ter product—with less waste; more sales, 
better sales—with less complaint and 
less expense of doing business. 





scientific minds can understand. 
know where to beg 

To give everyone an easy 
Illuminating Engineering 


Also in producing 


In fact, good or poor light might even make the 


a losing business. 

Most people do not 
gin thinking. They need help 
grasp of the subj ct our 
Department has prepared an 


easy book on “Scientific Illumination” 
Chis elementary but complete book cover 
ht- 


~ 1 
ti 
without 


the fundamental points of perfect lig 
etc.— 


prejudice or favor to any lamp, or method, 


ing: wiring, lamps, glass, 


| Poor light means blunders; accidents; or system, or glass. It helps you to start 
“rejects”; “seconds”; payroll loaded thinking right about your light problem 
; down by sick-absences; patrons uncom- It is interesting as well as practical 
fortable and going somewhere else where Why should we do this—publish a 
the light is good, though hardly conscious book on illumination when our busin 
that the light is the cause. is making glass? 
: Good Lighting not Common Importance of Glass 
The reason is: people haven't got Because our business is illumination 
‘round to it. Even in the great public -glass is a most important part of 
libraries a large part of the illumination illumination. The right glass distribute 
is designed to be seen and not to see light effectively and without waste. The 
by. The magnificent and handsome, wrong glass destroys efficien 
but wretchedly lighted, New York We want every user of illumination to 
Public Library, only recently finished, think correctly about glass and are 
is a conspicuous example of this fact. , willing to take our chances on his coming 
Twenty years ago the business value of good ven- round some time to using ours; for although we make 
tilation and scientific heating was not appreciated. At every kind of glass, we make one kind—Alba—that on 
the present time every well-managed establishment 1s the whole is the best general glass for illumination 
both well ventilated and well heated. Now that they \nd where Alba is not the best glass for the purpos 
have applied scientific prin ( iples to other parts of their we have th gla that is 
business, some managers are beginning to realize that Send for “Scientific Illumination Put it in you 
there is such a thing as _ scientific Whieinntion: that it . pocket, and read it at your leisure. You will read it 
is absurd to use profit-consuming light when profit- again. You will fill out the blank that we send 
producing light doesn't cost any more—mMay even you with it enabling you to tell us the facts about 
cost less. your own illumination problem, and mail it to ou 
— —_ , . [luminating wineering Department in Pittsburgh 
| Scientific Illumination Wits: stil cles. guns. cant inleaeatioes axe eitend 
y" The subject is new and there is very little printed will strengthen your good light and your profits, an 
information on the matter except such as_ trained root out ) poor light and your lo 
t ‘a ‘ 
| This ap plies to everybody —big and litthke—homes, hotels, stores, restaur: unt _ railroad stations 


factories, public buil lings, office buil lings, individual offices, 


MACBETH-EVANS GLASS wtevanbotal 


Our E ngineering Dep artment is at Pittsburgh. You can see Macbeth-Evans g 
: UPTOWN, 19 WES1 S ET 
NEW YORK DOWNTOWN, 1 HUDSON STR r, CO 
BOSTON: 30 OLIVER STREEI CHICAGO: 172 WEST LAKE STREET PHILA 
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ace Ue 
Moulding Troubles 


Into Comforts 


EARS AGO financial disaster and about eight years of 


invalidism pushed this man into long and exhaustive study 











yi 


of food and beverage better for human health. His own 
need taught the need of others. 


He said: “Thanks for the experience.” 
Every obstacle in human life is for a purpose. } 


Overcoming obstacles strengthens character, and, rightly viewed, 
they can be turned into blessings. 


Nature’s way to strength of body and mind is through trials and 
toughening experience. 


Take your “bumps” with a smile (even if a bit grim at times) 
and extract the essence. ‘This man’s experience gave to the world 
better food and drink for the healthful welfare of millions. 


r . . . | 
The world repaid him a hundredfold. So the world will repay | 
each one who ndes down obstacles and considers them as strength- 
giving experiences for future attainment. 


The foods were worked out from years of skillful training, each | 
for a purpose, and hence the world-famous phrase, 


“There’s a Reason” 





This morning beverage was perfected for those who are unfavorably affected by the breakfast drink they have been 
accustomed to. Postum, when well brewed, has the deep seal brown of coffee and a flavour very like the milder brands of pure 
Java, but it contains absolutely no ingredients except the nourishing parts of wheat and New Orleans molasses (in small proportion). 
Its use is health-giving to a marked degree. 











Grape-Nuts was made to supply a nourishing food partly digested in the process of 
making. It contains the most vital properties Nature demands from which to rebuild the 
nerve centers, brain and solar plexus, and is wonderfully easy of digestion. 







Post Toasties are made of thinly rolled bits 
of white corn toasted to a delicate brown, and present " 
one of the most pleasing foods that the palate is called 
upon to criticise. The nourishing properties of Indian 
Corn are sufficiently well known to require no further 
comment. 


“ Little White Barn”’ where 
the Manufacture of Postum was 
Started Jan. I, 1895. 





Postum was first. made in the little white 
barn still preserved in the midst of the great group ‘4 
of factories now composing the famous pure-food 
works at Battle Creek. i 

The growth from the humble beginning to the i | 


present mammoth plant is another illustration of 
“There's a Reason.” 

A profusely illustrated book showing the processes 
will be sent to mail inquirers who ask for “The Door 


Unbolted.” 














“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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A Game That Gives [ 
Pleasure to Everyone | 


_ There is no more exhilarating or interest- 
ng home entertainment than a family game 


a Pool or Billiards. With a 


BURROWES 











Billiard and Pool Table | 


parents and children will find mutual interest and 
recreation. It is wonderful how it enlivens the home 
atmosphere by adding a new and absorbing interest 
in which the whole family can participate 


| $19 DOWN 








Prices, $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, et 


| Terms, $1.00 of more down and a small amount 
|| each month, depending upon style and size of Table | 
| select 
Burrowes Tables are mad 
| 





| 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 803 Center St, Portland, Me 


) Table in your Home %> 








It’s risky ! 

You can’t tell by 
looking at it, how soon 
an unnamed tooth- 
brush will betray your 
confidence. 


Sometimes it will 
sting you with loose 
bristles the first chance 
it gets. 

Go to your dealer and 
say *‘Brisco-Kleanwell”’ 
the toothbrush with the 
fine flexible Russian bris- 
tles that stay and stay 
and stay. 


Brisco -Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 


Sold by accommodating shops 





Alfred H. Smith Co. 
38 W. 33d St., New York 
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| WOORE PUSH-PIN CD, 1110 Sansom Sire, Pindebi, Pa. 
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Continued from Page 17 


toward the triangle dominated by the gothic 
spire of Peace Hall. The crush in which the 
motor had been caught began to extricate 
itself by degrees. He heard his wife’s voice 
as she leaned forward and spoke to the 
chauffeur, but he did not hear what she 
said. The machine shuddered in its vitals 
honked a brazen warning and began to draw 
skillfully out of the ruck. The next mo 
ment it had started at full speed in the di 
rection of the triangle. It reached the 
gracious shadows of Peace Hall just as the 
end of the procession was vanishing into 
the great entrance. There the car stopped 

“Go right ahead, George!’’ Bennington 
ordered sharply. 

The chauffeur half turned uneasily in his 
seat, confused by the conflict of orders. It 
was Helen who answered with the calm 
manner of a woman who knows what she 
wants and is in the act of getting it 

‘We're going in Bion 
~s ] couldn’ t, Helen.”’ 


“Wy hy not! 
““Because— because I don’t belong,’ he 
protested under his breath 
‘lease—please, Bion! Remember 


you've promised me!” 
It occurred to him with the suddenne 
of a revelation that, above all things in the 
world, he would like to be with that “‘con 
pany of scholars”’ within those brick ill 
Yet he dreaded to take the step which would 
constitute a reversal of the habit ol half i 
lifetime. The pressure of events was be 
coming strong, however The cha iffeur 
had opened the door. Helen had risen and 
\ is holding out her hand to be helped dadownh 
He lifted himself heavily from his seat 
and the next moment he had passed wit! 
her into the cool cathedral gloom of Peace 
Hall 
“Oh, Bion, isn’t it lovely 
He discerned, by a subtle sense of intu 
ition, that the exclamation sounded hollov 
on her lips. For a moment he wondered 
| what had caused her air of strange preoc 
cupation. She seemed to be glancing about 
her with uncertain, furtive nervousness 4 
they moved slowly with the crowd throug! 
the great groined-ceiled hall, with the s 
emn glory of stained-glass windows cast 
ing mellow rays upon the mar bl 


ne panels 


that bore the university’s roster of special 

honor ~- the names of her sons who had died 

that their country might remain one and 
bl { 


livisible Suddenly hi iwoa fa 
rightened smile upon Helen’s face. Ou 


f the crush at the entrance to the 


theater 
ime the frock-coated figure of Hartle 

Hammond, marshal’s baton in hand. He 

pushed his way deftly straight toward then 
“Why, Bion, I’m delighted — delighted! 





And he thrust the baton under } rm and 

tretched out both hand in welcome 

Better hu ” he irgent] 
da the se re taken.’ 

\ he door he | ed I 
uncertainty, looked round, turne 
Bennington and whispered in a stage aside 
“By Jove! old man, I don’t see for t 


life of me how I’m going to seat you.” 


Bennington did not notice the 


reassurance that traveled swift from 
Hammond’s eyes to Helen’s, nor yet 
happy content that glowed in her face 
response. He heard the secretary’s dark 
foreboding with a sense of relief ( hance 
as working in his favor here were no 
seats to be had; therefore he could wit! 
araw gracefully and go his Way Sudden! 


the secretary spoke again with reso! 
buoys inc 

‘Hold on the very thing!” 

He nodded commandingly and led the 

y to two vacant place s at the end of the 
first row of seats facing the pletforn 

““My, but you were lucky! 
man-—see you later,”” he concluded cheer 
fully as he moved away with the pressing 
air of a man who had important busi 
elsewhere. 


" 
So long old 


Jennington sank to the oaken bench wit] 
sense of coldness— a quick, troubled flut 
ter in his breast. His breath seemed to 
come hard. He fervently wished himself 
miles away as far as the width of the cor 


tinent —from this assemblage to which he 
felt himself a stranger; for this was the 
festival of the Cherishing Mother whon 
he had renounced, the feast of learning to 
which he had come on false pretenses. 

He felt the moisture springing to his fore 


Bi head. It seemed to him that the gaze of 
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It is Like a Lash 
Across a Woman’s Face: 


Said a Man When He Read 
Mr. Kipling’s New Poem 


It is a ‘*woman’s poem,”’ called ‘The Female 
of the Species.”’ 


With a sting that fairly bites, Mr. Kipling lashe 
a type of woman: the female of a species that, 
he says, ‘Sis more deadly than the male,’’ and 
puts on record a poem that will make thousands 
of women uncomfortable and will take a place 


all its own in the modern feminine unrest. 


\s a direct contribution to the ‘Votes for 
Women’’ agitation, the poem is a masterpiece. 


In no other American periodical will this new 
poem by Rudyard Kipling appeal ive m the 


November Ladies’ Home Journa 


For Sale Everywhere at 15 Cents 











Two Words 
That Every Woman 
Should Remember 


\ noted woman-doctor tells what is ‘‘the great 
est enemy\ that a Wolnan ha vhat women do 
to fight it, and how thousands of women bring 
about heart-failure and death by qaoing yust the 
wrong thing. Andallawoman, to avoid danger 


has to do 1s to remember two words and Keep 


her eve Open for them, 

It l real ul | t ct here tv vor 
mieht th teri ind deaths of thousand 
] ’ 

| ¢ Votlnan 1) i cd thi riick Hu 

bands, tor for that matter, t help the ives 


It is in the November Jad " Hho / irnal. 


15 Cents Everywhere 
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WALTHAM facts 
that speak louder 
than words. Wal- 
tham Watches have 
been awarded every 
gold medai at every ~ 
international exhibition held in 
the U.S. since 1876, and highest 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


More conclusive still is the record of over eighteen million Waltham 
Watches in use throughout the world. The fi ivorite of three generations, 
Waltham still stands for the highest expression of the watchmaker’s 
art. High grade Waltham movements up to the Premier Maximus 
at $250.00—the finest watch ever made—are named. Riverside, for 
instance, on the movement, offers you a model of exquisite design and 
workmanship and a time keeper of highest accuracy. 


honors in every world 
contest in which they 
have been entered. 
This is the testimony 
of experts to the 
mechanical perfection 
and superior time-keeping qual- 


ities of the WALTHAM Watch. 


Send for free Booklet descriptive of various Waltham movements and full of valuable 
watch lore. Your jeweler will assist you in selecting the move- 
ment best suited to your needs. 


*Tt's Time You Ou 


lea) 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


a Waltham? 


med 


Waltham, Mass. 








ver-Ready 
Safety 
342 VL0) & 


TRADE 
MARK 
FACE 


With 12 Blades 


HE best shave of your life. Our 

guarantee is the limit of liberality. 
The complete 12-bladed outfit $1.00 
is sold by dealers éverywhere. Extra 
**Ever-Ready”’ blades 10 for 50c. 


Makers 


American Safety Razor Co., wow York 


















You can easily do it after taking 
ourmailcours ein Higher Account- 
Law. You be- 





d your employer 
izes your greater 

m. Our graduates are 
ly successful, 


{ White Lead? 


(Hammar Bros. 





unifor 
Send today for prospectus. 
The International Accountants’ 
ociety, Inc. 


IT’S EASY TO REMEMBER! HAMMAR BROTHERS SJounsl Dds, | Detrolt Mich, 


























WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF 









Eire MONEY FOR’ YOU 


ng our metallic letters tor windo store fronts, end | 
glass signs. Any one can put the N “Ff asant business. 
big demand Write today for free sample a df | particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago The D. L. Auld Co., Dept. S, Columbus, Ohio 
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manyeyes — hostile eyes — was concentrated 
upon the back of his head. His ears caught 
a subdued comment, emerging with odd 
clearness out of the muted hum: “Is that 
Lemon Bennington? I'll be hanged if I 
should have known him!” 

Then came silence, as the distinguished 
figure of the president, with the red facings 


| of Oxford on his gown, rose on the platform. 











The multitude burst into applause. The 
president held up his hand and brought 
back silence—a silence broken only by the 
faint rustling of gowns and the crepitant 
creaking of fans. The president’s voice 
rolled out sonorously as the exercises were 
opened. The yearly honors accorded by 
the university were being announced. 
Jennington heard the name of a man 
who in the course of the twelvemonth had 
negotiated a treaty between nations that 
had forestalled a conflict and hastened the 
march of civilization. The designation of 
the achievements for which the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was being conferred fol- 
lowed in classic terms —a gem of pure Latin- 
ity, a model of condensed and faultless 
diction. A distinguished gowned figure 
rose upon the platferm and stood beside 
the president. The vast assemblage flooded 
the theater with a spontaneous, upspring- 
ing round of plaudits that lasted many 
minutes. Other names were proclaimed for 
academic honors and new billows of ap- 
plause surged and mounted to the roof. 
There came a slight pause in the proceed- 
ings. Bennington heard an announcement 
in Latin and smiled with satisfaction at the 
ease with which he turned it into English: 

“*Master of Arts, for services rendered.” 

Then his breath almost stopped—for he 
he ard his own name uttered: 

“Bion Joralemon B ennington.’ 

He became aware that Helen’s hs ind had 
stolen to his and was pressing it with trem- 
ulous fingers. The concise, cleancut phrases 
of the appreciation beat upon his ears like 
the roll of drums in a chamber of death: 


“Beautifier of cities; dispeller of ugliness 
and squalor; improver of the dwellings of 
the poor and enricher of life in his day; a 
man of learning and distinction in his gen- 
eration, whom we delight to receive into 
this company of scholars.” 


He struggled for breath; stared about 
him with alarmed unbelief, and a cry of 
derision out of the past rang through his 
numbed brain: ‘‘’Rah for Lemon Benning- 
ton! We want Lemon Bennington!” The 
early scene seemed to reconstruct itself 
with convincing vividness. He glanced 
down apprehensively at his ill-fitting store 
clothes. 

A touch on the elbow roused him. Ham- 
mond was standing at his side, urging him 
forward with pressing insistence. ‘‘Come 
on, old man; he’s waiting for you!”’ he was 
saying. Bennington Saw the president 
bending toward him from the platform. He 
arose slowly to his feet. He heard Ham- 
mond whispering in his ear as they parted 
at the steps to the platform: 

“‘That’s the way the class feels about 
you, Bennington.” 

The next moment the beautifier of cities 
stood upon the platform with an odd sense 
of detachment, as if some one else were 
standing in his shoes and he were staring at 
him curiously. He felt the grasp of the 
president’s hand as a crash of applause 
burst from the audience and tore to the 
gothic beams of the ceiling with a rending 
roar. It seemed to last for the length of a 
lifetime, to ring louder and mount higher 
into dizzy heights of exultation. 

He sought his wife’s face—and found it. 


He could see the tears trickling down her | 


cheeks through a smile as radiant as the 
glorious day. His only wish was that it 
might soon be over—that he might soon 
take her in his arms and tell her how happy 
he was to be enrolled in this “company of 
scholars.” 


Toujours la Politesse 


R. MacTAVISH attended a christen- 
ing where the hospitality of the host 
knew no bounds except the several capaci- 
ties of the guests. In the midst of the cele- 
bration Mr. MacTavish rose up and made 
the rounds of the company, bidding each a 
profound farewell. 
“But, Sandy, mon,” objected the host; 
‘ye’re not goin’ yet with the evenin’ just 
started?” 
“Nay,” said the prudent MacTavish; 
“I’m no’ goin’ yet. But I’m tellin’ ye good 
night while I know ye.” 
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Union Suits for 


Well-Dressed Men 


For ‘‘tailored’’ fit. For seams that lie 


flat. For Elastic, spring-needle knit- 

ting. For added wear and real comfort. 

No one need pay NOTE BUTTONED 
CROTCH 


a fabulou price tor 
really fine union 
We sell them 


at popular prices. 


Rear View 


suits. 


Here is under- 
wear at $1.00 a suit 
as good as most 
people want. We 
sell suits of silk with 
better materials 
but no better fit, 


for $35.00 a suit 
rhe difference is in 





the materials \ll 

LEWIS UNION 

SUITS represent 

our tort ears ol 

experience. LEWIS 

SUITS have per 

fect crotch and 

seat adj ent 

No one knows bet 

ter than we how to make union suits, for 


ade the first that were sold. 


LEWIS Elastic 


Knit 
Underwear 


we n 





LEWIS SUITS in erwear 
he price th you pa t obt 
double « d ur goods ar 
elastic-knit f the bo 
They “‘give ere i } 
else to for ise 

Comp em at d 

If 3 t LEWIS UNION SUIT 
send u name and we'll nar or W 
Don't buy underwear till you see LEWIS SUIT 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 
Dept. S, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Learn About Brick 











Every one odmices a brick house. 
Few realize its low cost and ecenamy. 


Be wad absolute permanence, —— weather 
proofness, fire resistance, extreme cheapne 
and ready salability are peculi oe ap bea 
are combi ned or ly in brick. 
Learn a Posts. send t for our Zr Books, ' Re 
lutior Materials i 
“Two Boo ks of ew House Designs fr 
iy 
“A House of Brick for $10, 000,” 
A Mouse of Brik of Moderate Cot $ 
ate acter of 





TRADE ee ) 
THE BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1322 Flatiron Building, New York 




















Test it 
\with a 


Hammer 








is the floor finish that stands the wear of many feet 
and lengthens the life of linoleums, It’s beel-proof, 
mat-proof, water-proof 

Send for Free Sample Panel 


ted with * 





Finishi ing, 
ir dealer 
F treet, Rutt 
eastaie Geeaet Bridgebure 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


American Factories Foreign Factories 
New York Buffalo Chicago Established London Paris 
| Bridgeburg, Canada 62 Years Hamburg 
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AWAY WITH CHILL! 


HERE’S A WARM WELCOME 
FOR WINTER 


—-—— 


Here 1s cheer for chatter- 
ing teeth, blue noses, numb 
fingers, goose flesh and shiv- 
ering spines. 

Here is a snug welcome 
for frosty mornings, drafty 
rooms and chilly corners— 
a warm greeting from the 
Perfection Smokeless Oil 
Heater. 

It?s a sort of portable tire- 
place—a real heater. 





Blue enamel or plain steel 
drum, with nickel trim- 
mings. 

‘The wick can’t be turned 
up to the smoking point. 
‘The patented burner pre- 
vents. 

Just strike a match and 
light the wick. “There you 
are! The Perfection 1s all 
aglow in a minute. 

Good-by chill! 

Away goes Jack Frost before 
the radiating warmth. 

The Perfection is ready night 
and day. It never grumbles. It 
gets busy quick. And it keeps 
busy —giving out cheer and com- 
fort till’ you say the word. 


It is portable, too—easily car- 
ried from room to room. 

Just put this lively Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater in your 
house. Then— 


Bring on the cold snaps! 
Bring on the icy blasts! 


Bring on the frosty mornings! 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 


in Bedrooms 





Did you ever envy the fellow whose 
bedroom had a stove -pipe running 
through it? Now, instead, vou can have 
a Perfection Smokeless Oi) Heater right 
near your bed. What a welcome sight 
on shivery mornings when you peek out 
from under the covers. Lit ina second. 
Warms up in a moment. 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 


in Nurseries 


When you were a youngster, remem 
ber how you used to make a tent of the 
bedclothes on winter mornings and dress 
underneath? It’s hard for the little folks 
to. hop out of a warm bed into a cold 
room. And they catch many a cold by 
it. With a Perfection Smokeless Oil 


Heater you can take the chill out of the 
Then the kiddies 


air in a few minutes. 
can dress in comfort and safety. 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 


in Bathrooms 





Don't shave with cold Watel ! Put a 
pan of water on top of a Pertection 
Smokeless Oil Heater in the bathroor 
Three minutes later: Chill gone—bath 
room comfy—warm finger pleasa 
shave. Makes it nice for the rest of tl 
family, too. 


erfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater in 
Dining Rooms 


Shel, 


Feels like furs and ear-muffs in the 


dining room on frosty mornings. Some 
how, breakfast time always comes betore 
the furnace ‘gets a-going. But what’ 
the use of eating the first meal of the day 
in discomfort?) Light up the Perfection 


Smokeless Oil Heater and make thing 
cosy in a jiffy. 












Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 
in Cellars 


To get water in the old days on the 
farm you had to go out in the morning 
and break the ice with an axe. That was 
no worse than thawing out frozen pipes. 
On extra cold nights place a Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater near the pipes in 
the cellar. That will keep the water 
running. It will keep fruit and vege- 
tables from freezing, too. 


Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 


in Altics 








No wonder you can't solve the servant 
problem if your maid has to sleep in a 
cold attic room. That’s enough to make 
any body discontented. Give her a Per- 
fection Smokeless Oil Heater. By light- 
ing it fora few minutes night and morn- 
ing she can make her room comfortable 
and herself happy. 





PERFECTION 


Smokeless 


Oil Heater 


Standard Oil Company 


( Incorporated ) 
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Victor-Victrola 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 Victor-Victrola VI, $25 


There isn’t a home anywhere that wouldn’t be the better 
for having a Victor. 

Good music brightens every home, and with a Victor or 
Victor-Victrola you can readily satisfy your every musical taste— 
hear whatever music you wish, whenever you wish. 

These three new popular-priced instruments make it easy 
for every one to own a genuine Victor-Victrola. 

And if you will go to any music store or any Victor dealer’s 
and hear your favorite selection on the Victor or Victor-Victrola, 
you will wonder how you have managed to satisfy your love of 
music without it. 


A portant patented Victor-Victrol 
Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 neck" Sonind box. tube, and’ conceal led 


e Incorporatec in the e new instru 








Other styles 






Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montre Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 











| A Problem Solved By 
Holstein Cows’ Milk. 

\ } Wishing others to profit by her experience, 
VP a grateful mother writes: 

Motor Bob veighe 











rning and she weighs 
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THE BIG IDEA 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Well, a young man in that line of busi- 
ness helped me put it together,” Addison 
replied with equal modesty. ‘I thought 
that was a very good little touch—you and 
your brother working nights over the forge 
when you first got the idea of making stoves. 
Reminds people of Lincoln, you see.” 

“I cast my first vote for Lincoln,” said 
the old gentleman half absently as his eye 
lingered along the page. ‘‘ Yes, sir—I don’t 
say, Addison, that it ain’t a danged good 
article—a danged good article for young 
men to read - Oh, what’s this here? 
What does ‘Inc.’ mean?”’ 

He frowned as he asked the question 
and his voice again showed irritation. He 


was pointing to the article, where it said: | 


“‘ Address H. & A. Weeks, Inc., Five Oaks.” 

“Oh, that!’’ Addison replied as though 
dismissing a trivial subject. ‘‘No doubt 
‘Ine.’ stands for ‘Incorporated.’ I suppose 
the young man put that on to give it a more 
up-to-date sound.” 

“I’m not particular about having up- 
to-date sounds round my _ shop,” the 
manuf ucturer grumbled. 

“Don’t you think he did pretty well with 
that incident about your creditors offerin ng 
to double your credit after the fire?” 


| Addison inquired. 


“He did first-rate with that,” the old 
gentleman confessed. “That was really 
the turning point. You see ” Mr. 
Weeks retold the episode in detail, and at 


| the conclusion of the interview he patted 
| the young man paternally on the Ae r 
| and bade him in the future to avoid dealing 


with grafters. 

Leaving the works, Addison went directly 
to the leading hotel and found his way to 
room 228, where he knocked on the door. 

“Who is it?”’ inquired a nervous voice 
from the other side. 

When the inventor gave his name the 
door opened a few inches and Arthur Weeks, 
Junior, peered cautiously out. Being as- 


| sured it was Mr. Humphrey, he admitted 


him and promptly locked the door behind 
him. Addison had urged him by telephone 


| to sit in his office with the door open and 


overhear the conversation with Uncle 
Henry; but Arthur had preferred to be 
absent from the plant when that interview 
took place. To see even a fish or game bird 
lie mangled and bleeding made him sick at 
the stomach. He now listened with relief 
and astonishment while Addison assured 
him that Henry Weeks was at that moment 


| in an eminently peaceful and contented 


| they shouldn’t see the bills,” 
plied convincingly. ‘“‘Why, this money | 
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BEST BY TEST 


frame of mind. 

The relief, however, was short-lived. 

“This deceit is awful!’’ he complained 
miserably as he wiped his damp brow. “I’m 
deceiving my mother. She asked me if it 
didn’t cost something, and I told her—I 
told her it did cost a little something. She 
supposes it’s about five dollars a page. If 
she and Uncle Henry could see those bills 
they’d fall dead!” 


“That’s all the more reason, Arthur, why | 
Addison re- | 


that you’re spending is your own, to all 
intents and purposes. It would be a pity if 
you couldn’t spend your own money to keep 
the house from going tosmash! Just keep 
cool, Arthur, and leave it tome. You must 
keep cool now, because you’re in it up to 
your neck and you'd get into an awful mess 
with Uncle Henry if you spilled over,’’ he 
added consolingly. ‘Just keep your eye 


on the mail and see that Uncle Henry isn’t 


bothered about ‘Ine.’’ 
Having heartened, admonished and got 
rid of the unhappy young man, Addison 


| went down to the hotel writing room and 
| composed a long telegram to Mr. Munson 


in the cipher with which that up-to-date 
person had furnished him. 

The cipher was contained in a convenient 
little book that one could slip in a vest 
pocket. Addison had occasion to use 
it a good many times in the next three 
weeks; for, under application of Mr. Mun- 
son’s abounding energy, the gasoline-stove 
trust was rapidly taking shape. 

Sitting in his modest office at Vale nearly 
a month after returning from Five Oaks, 
the inventor got out his cipher book and 
translated a wire from Mr. Munson, in 
New York, which had just been handed him. 
The translation ran: 


“‘Luderberg wants to see you about 
Weeks. 
you will be here.” 


Come immediately. Wire when 


October 21,1911 
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Luderberg & Company was the Wall 
Street house that Mr. Munson had enlisted 
to finance his gasoline-stove combination. 
Addison might have reached New York 
and satisfied Mr. Luderberg’s curiosity on 


| Wednesday; but he replied that he would 
| arrive Thursday, meeting Mr. Munson in 


Luderberg & Company’s office at ten 
o'clock. 

The office was on Nassau Street, and the 
inventor found it—though this was his first 
visit to the metropolis—with almost no 
difficulty, only having to ask his way three 
times. Mr. Munson and Mr. Luderberg 
were awaiting him in the latter’s private 
room. Addison found the financier to be 
a short, plump, middle-aged gentleman 
with a reddish-golden, curly beard and red 
hair. His manner was usually quiet; but 
he seemed, this particular morning, to have 
something annoying on his mind. Mr 
Munson’s manner was seldom quiet and 
this morning he was obviously ill-natured. 

“In the first place,” he began abruptly, 
glowering at the inventor, “‘we’d like to 
know what this means.” 

‘This’ —indicated by the promoter’s 
leveled forefinger—was a popular maga- 
zine, issued that day, which lay upon the 
tuble with its pages opened so as to dis 
play a fine two-page advertisement that 
began: ‘‘Forty-One Years of Success! 
Forever Independent of All Trusts and 
Combinations!” 

Seating himself at the table, Addison 
took up the magazine and surveyed the two 
pages with an air of critical satisfaction 

“This,” he explained simply, “is an ad- 
vertisement of Weeks stovesand Humphrey 
ovens.” 

Mr. Luderberg made an impatient ges 
ture with both his short arms and Mr. 
Munson glared, demanding: 

‘**But how does that affect us? ‘Forever 
independent of all trusts and combina- 
tions!’”’ he repeated bitterly. ‘‘And look 
at that!” 

His finger indicated a line in bold type 


| running across both pages and reading 


We can do business successfully without 
violating the anti-trust laws!” 

“Well,” Addison confessed candidly, ‘1 
uppose that might be sort ef awkward for 
you?” 

Mr. Munson contained himself with 
difficulty. 

“See here!’”” he demanded savagely 
“Just where do I stand?—I mean re- 
garding Weeks. Just what have I paid a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
for.” 

“Why, if you don’t know yourself, Mr. 
Munson,” the inve ntor replie od pleasantly, 
“of course I'll tell you.’ 

Mr. Luderberg, who had been pacing the 


floor, paused and listened with deep inte rest. 


“Sz Weeks, Incorporated,” Addi- 
son explained, ‘‘is a duly organized corpo- 
ration. A half-interest in that corporation 
stands in the name of Henrietta Weeks and 
her son, Arthur Weeks, of Five Oaks. The 
young man represents his m other ar by virtue 
of an unlimited power of attorney I believe 
you took the trouble to satis sly ‘yourse lf on 
that point. Now, you offered to pay mea 
commission of fifty thousand dollars if I'd 
get you an option on Henrietta and Arthur 
Weeks’ half-interest in H. & A. Weeks, In- 
corporated; and you offered to pay seventy- 
five thousand dollars for the option itself 
Those two sums—fifty thousand commis 
sion to me and seventy-five thousand to 
young Mr. Weeks for the option—make 
up the hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars which you mention.” 

Mr. Munson was about to interrupt explo 
sively; but Addison held up a deprecating 
forefinger and continued: 

“You paid over the money like a man; 
and the shares of stock, representing a half- 
interest in H. & A. Weeks, Incorporated, 
have been duly forwarded to a bank in New 
York, according to your instructions. If 
you want ’em all you have to do is to step 
into the bank and pay the remainder of the 
purchase price.” 

“But Luderberg’s lawyers have been 
looking it up,” said Mr. Munson with the 
facial expression of one suffering from colic 
“They can’t find that this H. & A. Weeks, 
Incorporated, owns anything. The stove 
works have never been deeded over.” 

“‘Oh, the stove works!” said Addison. 
““Of course the stove works are owned by 
H. & A. Weeks, which is simply a partner- 
ship. H. & A. Weeks, Incorporated, has 
nothing to do with the stove works.” 

“Listen, Humphrey—listen!” said Mr. 
Munson, striving to speak coherently. 


| “You led me to believe that H.& A. Weeks, | 
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Incorporated, had succeeded the firm—or | 
was about to succeed. Why, their ad- 
vertisements are signed, ‘H. & A. Weeks, 
Incorporated.’ You can see that for 
yourself —right there!’’ He pointed to the 
magazine page and at the same time turned 
appealingly to Mr. Luderberg. ‘“‘ Why in 
blazes would they form a corporation unless 
it was going to succeed the firm and take 
over the stove business? What would any 
reasonable man in my position conclude 
from the circumstances?”’ Mr. Luderberg, 
however, impolitely turned his back upon 
this appeal. 

Staring wildly at the financier’s turned 
back, Mr. Munson continued: 

“He let me think there was a row on in 
the family —and the old lady and her son 
were anxious to sell out and quit. He told 
me it was a delicate situation. He said I’d 
spoil everything unless I kept my hands off 
and left everything to him.” 

“Of course I don’t know what you may 
have been thinking,”’ Addison interposed 
“T believe it’s a universal rule 
that when business men make an agree- 
ment and put it in writing the written docu- 
ment is supposed to express exactly what 
they mean. If you'll look at our little con- 
tract and at the corre spondence oes 
to it you'll see it always mentions H. & A 
Weeks, Incorporated. Who would sup- 
pose,”’ he added innocently, addressing Mr. 
Luderberg, ‘that John Wesley Munson 
signed a contract and paid out a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars without 
knowing what he was about?” 

“But what is this H. & A. Weeks, Incorpo- 

rated?” Mr. L ude rberg inquired. ‘Where 
does it come in? What is it for?’ 

“Why, it’s just an advertising seen 
Addison replied frankly. ‘‘ You see, there 
was a peculiar situation. Mr. Munson’s 
tactics made it necessary for H. & A. Weeks 
to advertise. Otherwise Mr. Munson 
would have broken down their trade posi- 
tion and formed his trust without them 
and then eaten them up. But Henry Weeks 
wouldn’t spend a penny for advertising. 
So what would be more reasonable or nat- 
ural than to look to Mr. Munson for the 
advertising money? The hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, I assure you, 
all goes for advertising.” 


“T’ll prosecute him, Luderberg! I'll 
prosecute him!” cried Mr. Munson. 
“Tush! Nonsense!” said Mr. Luder- 


berg pettishly with a contemptuous wave 
of his arms. “You'd only advertise your- 
self for a blockhead! Nice mess you've 
led me into. I’ve placed all the underwrit- 
ing. I’ve notified everybody we were all 
ready to close the deal. I’ve told every 
man from A to Z that we had an option 
on a half-interest in H. & A. Weeks. Now 
out comes this advertisement —‘ No trusts 
and combinations; no violations of the 
anti-trust laws.’ That’ll alarm everybody. 
They’ll all be down on my neck to know 
what it means. And, after all, you have no 
option atall. The wholething fallsthrough. 
Nice mess you’ve got me into! You've 


hurt the prestige of my house! You’ve 
made me look like a fool! You’ve muddled 
this thing from start to finish, Munson,” 


he concluded hotly. ‘ You've let this man 
string you along as though you were a farm- 
hand going to town with j your first five-dollar 
bill! A promoter! Bah!’ 

‘“*What have you got to complain about?” 
Mr. Munson retorted passionately. “I’ve 
put in a good year’s work on this combine. 
I’ve spent two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of my own money. 
manufacturers I had an option on Weeks. 
What about my prestige? Why didn’t you 
and your fool lawyers look up this option? 
Nice mess you’ve got me into! 

Mr. Luderberg’s reply consisted of a 
scornful gesture and three disconnected 
words—to wit: 

“Bah! Nonsense! Blockhead!”’ 

“We're going to come out with a swell ad 
next menth,”’ Addison murmured. 

**See here, you!”’ said Mr. Luderberg, 
abruptly and impolitely addressing the in- 
ventor. “Can you get me an option on a 
half-interest in the Weeks stove works?” 

“Out of the question, Mr. Luderberg 
out of the question!”’ Addison assured him 
pleasantly. ‘“‘I don’t believe anybody can 
promote a gasoline-stove trust just now. 


Anyhow, I’m pretty sure Mr. Munson 
can’t.” ; 
‘“Munson!” Mr. Luderberg exclaimed 


in affected surprise—‘‘ Munson? Why, he 
couldn’t promote an old ladies’ Bible class!” 
Editor’s Note 
stories by Will Payne. 
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combined with pa staking inspection and expert test 
ing, alone can produce cars of quality There y 
have the secret of Pp aige-Detroit succe in market 


the highest grade popular 

We make no boast of our large prod 
we know, and you know, that a pro 
and quality can be maintained better whi 


priced Car in the market. 


iction, because 
uct of unitormiuty 
la ye produ 
tion 1s not the principal aim of the organization. 
orkman hiy 9 


ome large qua 


ncipal cost of the car lies in w 


pection, an 1 that is what 


The pr 


testing and ins 


tity manufacturers attempt to cut dow at the expense 
of quality. They try to make machines do the work 
of men—at least as much as they can—but there i 
one thing that machines won't do and that is think 

No machine ha yet been a e to exercise the huma 
prerogatives of inspection and selection, to determine 
which shall be classed as good at 1 which as bad 

Nothing but the mind of an expert, guided by the 
ethical standards of the factory, can a mplish tt 


’ 


atistactorily, 
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Paige-Detrott ca nust “ality 


T) 


ey are structed In ¢ 


im this respect 


Paige-Detroit Cars are Built 
for Service 


Not as a vehicle for a large repair parts business 
but as an economical investment for the owner 
a car which will eventually become his favorite. “A 


Born of Confidence.” 

Paige-Detroit cars are guaranteed for one year by 
a Company, the Personnel of which is unequalled in 
the automobile industry. 


Favorite 


Read over the list carefully, a thie iacte t the i 
you buy is measured by the character of the men behind it 


IMPORTANT PAIGE-DETROIT FEATURES 


It is a well known fact that Paige-Detroit cars have 
more horsepower for every hundred pounds of weight, 
than 90 per cent of the motor cars in the market. 

A light car and over-sized tires decrease tire cost 

Paige-Detroit cars will run from 20 to 25 miles on 
one gallon of gasoline—most cars travel only 7 to 15 

Paige-Detroit patented system of spring suspension 
prévents excessive side tipping and adds greatly to 
its delightful riding qualities. 

Bodies are large and roomy, carefully upholstered 
and finished. 

Latest up-to-date styles of fore-door bodies. 

Latest black enamel lamps with brass trimmings 
same as used on high priced cars. 

Complete interchangeability of parts. 

Repair parts are sold to the 
something no other manufacturer does. 

5,000 Paige-Detroit cars for 


personal 


owner at cost -— 


Limited output—only 
1912 


experts. 


means careful attention by best 


No piece or rush work - product uniformly good 
because right inspection makes it so 

No reduction in price, but added refinements and 
changes consistent with our progressive policy 
popul ar 


Paige-Detroit cars are the highest grade 


priced automobiles on the market 


Motor Car Co. 
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MODELS AND PRICES 












at $975 than in most cars 
selling at $1,200 


Personnel of the Paige-Detroit 


THE PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., 262 Twenty-first Street, Detroit, Michigan 





, , <s , , ‘ — >? 
Complete description and full elas of Qui models 
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our Nine teen-'1 wet Art Catalogue > 5% t free upon request | 
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“| Dearly Love a 


Bargain 


“And that is what | got in my new Macey Book Cabinet. In 
it | possess a piece of furniture for my home that radiates the 
style, the good taste, and the genius of an Old Master; and my 
enjoyment is all the greater because it actually cost less than | 
would have paid for an ordinary bookcase. 

“To have in my home and before my children constantly the 
influence of a mind like Thomas Sheraton, Robert Adam, Fra 
unipero or Chippendale, who were among the world’s greatest 
Aasters in furniture, and to realize that such golden gifts of good 
taste and harmony were to be mine without costing something 
extra, was indeed a new and pleasing experience for me.” 

The new Macey Book Cabinets do not look sectional, but 
they are. They have been designed and wrought out as the 
Old Masters would have built them. T hey are made in such a 
variety of styles, grades and sizes, and all at such popular prices, 
that every taste may be satisfied, every expectation realized. 

The bold but grac ef il Colonial patterns; the delic ate and chaste 
Sheraton; the graceful and pleasing ¢ hippendale ; the quaint Arts and 
Crafts or more rugged Mission, made of mahogany or oak in all the popu- 
lar finishes, afford such a variety to select from that your choice will not 
prove a disappointment to you afterwards. 

Every new Macey Book Cabinet has the perfect non-binding doors 
which add so much to their value and are fitted with movable and inter- 
changeable feet — an exclusive feature of Macey Book Cabinets without 
which the correct styles of the Old Furniture Masters could not be carried 
out in sectional bookcases. 

When you go to your merchant who carries Mac ey Book Cabinets, 
your eyes will convince you that the exquisite style of Macey Book 
Cabinets costs you nothing extra and that these sectional cabinets can be 
extended, rearranged or moved without spoiling their good looks. 

The pure Mission style of cabinet here illustrated is 50 inches high 
and 34 inc hes wide, made of figured oak throughout, with wood mullions, 
in any finish desired, for only $17.50 — or in choice mahogany for $22.50 
(a little more south of Kentucky and wést of Nebraska). 

Merchants in every locality sell Macey Book Cabinets at our uniform 
popular prices and with our warranty of quality. 

A 72-page style book and price list containing valuable suggestions 
and some original articles on “What Constitutes Good Furniture,” 
“Origin of the Unit Idea,” and others, may be’had for the asking from 
Macey merchants or by addressing The Macey Company, 940 South 
Division St., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


from you! Ifthere’sever any trouble comes 
out of this you'll get your share of it, and 
don’t you forget it! You’ve had me lay 
attachments against the Gamble-Collaton 
Irrigation Company on forged notes. Since I 
had nothing, Johnny paid them, because he 
was square. The last attachment, though 
for fifty thousand—he held off until I got 
that Slosher Apartment scheme in my own 
name, and turned it against me; and you 
had to pay it, because you had stood good 
for me.” 

“What difference does that make to 
you?” demanded Gresham. ‘It was my 
own money and I got it back.” 

“It makes just this much difference,” 
explained Collaton: “Gamble and Loring 
are busy tracing all these transactions; 
and when they find out anything it will be 
fastened on me, for you never figure in the 
deals. You even try to avoid acknowledg- 
ing to me that you have anything to do 
with it.” 

“You get all the money,’ Gresham 
reminded him. 

“That’s why I know you're framing it 
up to let me wear the iron bracelets if any- 
thing comes off. Now you play square 
with me or I’ll hand you a jolt that you 
won’t forget! There’s a girl responsible 
for your crazy desire to put my old 
partner on the toboggan—and that was 
the girl. You see I happen to know all 


| about it.” 


Gresham considered the matter in silence 


| for some time, and Collaton let him think 


without interruption. They sat down 
now at one of the little tables and Collaton 
curtly ordered some drinks. 

“It’s a very simple matter,’’ Gresham 
finally stated. ‘‘My father was to have 
married Miss Joy’s aunt, but did not. 
When the aunt came to die she left Miss 
Joy a million dollars, but coupled with it 
the provision that she must marry me. 
That’s all.” 

“Tt’s enough,” laughed Collaton. “I 


| understand now why Johnny Gamble 


wants to make a million dollars. As soon 
as he gets it he'll propose to Miss Joy, 


| she’ll accept him and let the million 


slide. Who gets it? 

“Charity.” 

‘Why, Gresham; I’m ashamed of you!” 
Collaton mocked. ‘‘The descendant of a 
noble English house is making as sordid an 
affair of this as if he were a cheesedealer! 
I have the gift of second sight and I can tell 
you just what’s going to happen. Johnny 
Gamble will make his million dollars—and 
I’m for him. He'll marry Miss Joy—and 
I’m for her. That other million will go to 
charity—and I’m for it. I hope they all 
win!” 

“You’re foolish,’ returned Gresham, 
holding his temper through the superiority 
that had always nettled Collaton. ‘You 


| like money and I’m showing you a way to 


get it from Johnny Gamble.” 

The waiter brought the drinks. Col- 
laton paid for them, tossed off his own and 
arose. 

“T’ve had all of that money I want,” he 
declared. ‘“‘Whatever schemes you have 
in the future you will have to work your- 
self, and whatever trouble comes of it you 
may also enjoy alone—because I'll throw 

“You would find difficulty “in doing 
that,’’ Gresham observed with a smile. 
“I fancy that, if I were to send the miss- 
ing books of the defunct Gamble-Collaton 
Irrigation Company to Mr. Gamble, you 
would be too busy explaining things on 
your account to bother with my affairs to 
any extent.” 

“I was in jail once,’’ Collaton told him 
with quiet intensity. “If I ever go again 
the man who puts me there will have to go 
along, so that I will know where to find him 
when I get out. Goodby.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Gresham. “ Your 
digestion is bad or else you made a recent 
winning in your favorite bucketshop. Now 
listen to me: Whatever Johnny Gamble’s 


| doing at the present time is of no conse- 


quence. Let him go through with the deal 


| he has on and think he has seared you eff. 
| I’ll only ask you to make one more attempt 
| against him. That’s all that will be neces- 


sary, for it will break him and at the same 


| time destroy Miss Joy’s confidence in him. 


He has over a third of a million dollars. 
We can get it all.” 

“Excuse me,” refused Collaton. “If Iran 
across Johnny Gamble’s pocketbook in a 


dark alley I’d walk square around it wit! 
out stopping to look for the string to it.’ 

Gresham arose. 

“Then you won't take any part of the 
enterprise?”’ 

“Not any,” Collaton assured him with a 
wave of negation. “If Johnny will let me 
alone I’ll let him alone, and be glad of the 
chance.” 

Later, Gresham saw Johnny come back 
and speak to Heinrich Schnitt; but he had 
no curiosity about it. Whatever affairs 
Johnny had in hand just now he might 
carry through unmolested, for Gresham was 
busy with larger plans for his futureundoing. 


vir 

OHNNY GAMBLE was waiting at the 

store when Louis Ersten came down the 
next morning. Mr. Ersten walked in with 
a portentous frown upon his brow and 
began to take off his coat as he strode back 
toward the cutting room. He frowned 
still more deeply as Johnny confronted him. 

“Again!” he exclaimed, looking about 
him in angry despair as if he had some wild 
idea of calling a porter. ‘‘First it’s Lofty; 
then it’s some slick real-estate schemer; 
then it’s you! I will not sell the lease!” 

“T won’t say lease this time,” Johnny 
hastily assured him. 

“Then that is good,” gruffly assented 
Ersten with a trace of a sarcastic snarl. 

“Heinrich Schnitt,’”’ remarked Johnny. 

That name was an open sesame. Louis 
Ersten stopped immediately with his coat 
half off. 

**So-o-0!’’ he ejaculated, surprised into 
a German exclamation that he had long 
since deliberately laid aside. ‘‘ What is it 
about Heinrich?” 

“T saw him at Coney Island last night. 
He don’t look well.” 

“He don’t work. It makes him sick!” 
Ersten’s voice was as gruff as ever; but 
Johnny, watching narrowly, saw that he 
was concerned, nevertheless. 

“His eyes are bad,” went on Johnny; 
“but I think he would like to come back to 
work.” 

“Did he say it?” asked Ersten with a 
haste that betrayed the eagerness he did 
not want to show. 

“Not exactly,” admitted Johnny; ‘but 
if he knew that he could have a workroom 
where there is a better light I know he 
would like to come. His eyes are bad, 
you know.” 

“I said it makes him sick not to work,” 
insisted Ersten. ‘‘If he wants to come he 
knows the way.” 

“His job’s waiting for him, isn’t it?” 

“In this place, yes. In no other place. 
I don’t move my shop to please my coat- 
cutter—even if he is the best in New York 
and a boy that come over from the old 
country with me in the same ship, and his 
word as good as gold money. It’s like I 
told Heinrich when he left: If he comes 
back to me he comes back here—in this 
place. Is his eyes very bad?” 

““Not very,” judged Johnny. ‘“‘He must 
take care of them though.” 

**Sure he must,” agreed Ersten. ‘‘ We're 
getting old. Thirty-seven years we worked 
together. I stood up for Heinrich at his 
wedding and he stood up for me at mine. 
lie’s a stubborn old man!” 

“That’s the trouble,” mused Johnny. 
“He said he wouldn’t work in this shop 
any more.” 

“‘Here must he come—in this place!” 
reiterated Ersten, instantly stern; and he 
walked sturdily away, removing his coat. 

Johnny found Heinrich Schnitt weeding 
onions, picking out each weed with minute 
care and petting the tender young bulbs 
through their covering of soft earth as he 
went along. Mamma Schnitt, divided into 
two bulges by an apron-string and wearing 
a man’s broadbrimmed straw hat, stood 
placidly at the end of the row for company. 

“Good morning, Mr. Schnitt,” said 
Johnny cheerfully. ‘‘I have just come from 
Ersten’s. He wants you to come back.” 

“Did he say it?’ asked Heinrich with 
no disguise of his eagerness. 

“Not exactly,” admitted Johnny; ‘‘but 
he said that you are the best coat-cutter 
in New York and that your job’s waiting 
for you.” 

“I know it,” asserted Heinrich. ‘Is he 
going to move?” 

“Not just yet,’’ was the diplomatic re- 
turn. ‘“‘He will after you go back to 
work, I think.” 






























(From an unretouched photograph taken by 
Prest-O-Lite at night) 


The Mark of 
A Good Car 


PREST-O-LITE 


“The Light Universal” 


No matter what car you buy. 
You are not getting full value 
if it has a poor lighting system. 

Get Prest-O-Lite. 

Insist upon it. 
Prest-O-Lite is the most effi- 
cient, reliable and economical 
lighting system for automobiles 
or motorcycles. 


Will You Take 
Advice? 


Ask any experienced motorist. 
He will caution you against the 
uncertain, wobbly light, the 
sudden flares and cracked lenses 
of generator equipment—un- 
safe as it is unreliable. 

It is “‘cheap”’ for the manufac- 
turer but expensive for you if 
you are ever to use your car 
at night. 

Look on any good car whose 
owner knows. Nine out of ten 
have the coppered Prest-O- 
Lite Tank. 

It means dependable, 
service. 


When You Buy 
A Car— 


[hat’s the time to get Prest-O-Lite. 
If the manufacturer has turned out 
his product equipped with a gener- 
ator—have it changed. 

If you do not—you’ll want Prest- 
Q-Lite before you have had your 
car a month, 

Prest-O-Lite is the on/y light that 
offers the universal service of 
10,000 dealers, 25 branches and 
12 charging stations. 

Without that service your car is 
not of full value. 


satisfying 


Tf you expect Prest- nae Service and 
Satisfaction be sure to cept no tank 
that was not filled by the Prest-O-Lite 
Company. insist uz nkn g whores 
charged your tank and ta none but 


the Zenuines 


THE PREST-O-LITE CoO. 


210 East South Street Indianapolis, Ind. 
BRANCHES aT Atlanta, I Boston, Buffalo, 








age ), Cin 1, Dallas, Detroit, 
I anapolis, Jacks ty, I Ang 
Milwa Minneay , 

a urg, Pr e s 
Fran Seatt 
Page caper te PLANTS: Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, 
ige, Hawt r I Indianapolis, Long 

i uy, Le Angeles, Waverly, N. J., Oaklaz 
FOREIGN "AGENCIES : nolulu, H. I. ; Manila, P.1.; 
San Juan, P.R Tore Car Van wae B. C.3 
City of Mexico; London, Eng.; Beriin, Germany. 


EXCHANGE AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 

















THE SATURDAY 


“TI never work in that place again,” 
ennnengee the old man with a sigh. “I 

aid it.’ 

“That shop isn’t light enough, is it? 
suggested the messenger. 

“There is no light and no room,” 
Heinrich. 

““Your eyes began to give out on you, 
didn’t they?” 

Heinrich straightened himself and his 
waxen-white face turned a delicate pink 
with indignation. 

‘My eyes are like a young man's yet 
he stoutly maintained. 

“You don’t read much any more,” 
charged Mamma Schnitt. 

“My glasses don’t fit,” heretortedtothat 

“You changed them last winter,’ she 
insisted. ‘‘Now, papa, don’t be foolish! 
You know your eyes got bad in Louis 
Ersten’s dark workroom. You never tell 
lies. Say it!’ 

Heinrich struggled for a moment be- 
tween his pride and his honesty. 

“Well, may be they ain’t just so good as 
they was,” he admitted. 

“That’s what I told Ersten,” stated 
Johnny. ‘“‘He’s worried stiff about it! 1 
think he’ll move so you have a lighter 
W orkroom if you go back.” 

“When he moves I come.” 

“He won’t move till you do.” 

“Then there is nothing,” concluded 
Schnitt resignedly, and stooped over to 
pull another weed. ‘‘Mamma, maybe Mr 
Gamble likes some of that wine Carrie 
husband made the year he died.” 

“Ja voll,” assented Mamma Schnitt 
heartily, and toddled away to get it. 

“T’ll fix it for you,” offered Johnn: 
“You go to Ersten and say you will come 
back; then Ersten will get a new place 
before you start to work.” 

Heinrich a ned up with alacrit 
this time, his face fairly shining v 
ple 2asure,. 

**T do that much,” he agreed. 

“Good!” approved Johnny. ‘You 
want to be careful what you say, 
for Ersten is stubborn.” 

“He is one stubborn man,” Schnitt 
pointed out with sober gravity. 

“You must say you have come back to 
work in that place.”’ 

“T never do it!” indignantly declare 
Heinrich, his face lengthening. 

“Certainly not,” agreed Johnny hur 
riedly. “You tell him you want a month 
to rest up your eyes.” 

I don’t need it!’’ protested Heinrict 

“You only say that so you won’t have to 
work in that shop; but, never mind, I'll 
fix it so he offers it,” patiently explained 
Johnny, and proceeded to make it perf 
plain. ‘“‘ You say that you have come back 


to work. Don’t Say anot her word,” 


> 


agreed 





‘IT have come back to work,” repeate 
Schnitt. 
‘Then Ersten will ask you: ‘1 I 


place?’ Yousay: ‘Yes 

Heinrich began to shake his head vigo 
ously, but Johnny gave him no chance to 
reiuse. 

“You say: ‘Yes’! he emphatically 
insisted. ‘‘Ersten 
month off to rest your eyes.” 

Again Heinrich started to shake his 
head, and again Johnny hurried on. 

“You Say: ‘Thank you,’”’ he directed; 
“then you go away. Before your mont} 

p, Ersten will send for you in a new s!: 0] 
“* Will he promise it?”’ 
“No,~ rd ee ssed Johnny. 

it; but Ersten will do it.” 

Heinrich pondered the matter long and 
soberly. 

si All right I try it Say he agreed 

‘Three cheers!” said Johnny with a 
huge sigh of relief. “I'll be back after you 
in about an hour.” And he reluctantly 
paused long enough to drink some of the 
wine which Carrie’s husband helped to 
make. It was probably ee wine, 

Ersten was in the cutting room when 
Johnny again arrived at the store, and a 
clerk took his name up very dubiously. 
The clerk returned, smiling with extreme 
graciousness, and informed the caller that 
he was to walk straight back. Johnny 
found Ersten in spectacles and apron, with 
a tapeline round his neck and a piece of 
chalk in his hand, and wearing a very wor- 
ried look, while all the workmen in the room 
appeared subdued but high ly nervous 

“Did you see him?” Ersten asked 
immediately. 

“He is anxious to come back,”’ Johnny 
was happy to state. 

“When?” This very eagerly. 


“Today.” 





vill tell you to take a 


[ promise 


EVENING POST 


Ersten took off us apron and tape and 
thre w them on a table with a slam. 

"a invite you to he ave a glass of Rhe 
thrdnen,”’ he offered. 

“Than i returned Johnny careless] 
not — ed preciating the priceless honor 

“T’ll have Mr. Schnitt here in an hour, but 
you ‘must be careful what you say to him. 
He is stubborn.” 

“Sure, J know it,’’ impetuously agreed 
Ersten. “He is anold rascal. What is to 
be said?” Johnny could feel the nervou 
tension of the room lighten as Ersten walked 
out with him. 

“Tt will be like this,” Johnny explained 
“Schnitt will come in with me and 
‘I have come back to work.’” 

“In this place?”’ demande . Ersten. 
“Ask him that. He will s 
“Will he?” cried Ersten, una 





ble ) 
velleve his ears. 

*That’s what he will say but he won't 
do it.” 

“What is it?” exploded the shocked 
Ersten. “You say he says he will com 
back to work in this place, but he won't do 
it! That is foolishness!” 

“No, it isn’t,” insisted Johnny. “Now 
listen carefully. Schnitt Says: ‘IT have 
come back to work.’ You say: ‘In thi 
place?’ Schnitt says: ‘Yes.’ Then you 


tell him that he must take a month to re 
up his eye od 
“But must I do his coat-cutting for a 
h yet?” protested the abused Erste: 
“Nobody can do it in New York for my 
customers but Heinrich Schnitt and me 


“It may not be a month. Just now he 
might take some olf your more important 
work home, where the light is better. That 


1 r no for x i? } ] 9 
would be Working lor you 1n this place, 
Well, maybe,” admitted Ersten, pufi 


tr cneeKks inIrow 





ning consideratio1 


Jol held his breath as he approached 
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“*He said ‘ Yes,’”’ he informed Erster 
‘Well, maybe,” Ersten was decent 


enough to admit, 
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lor Thrifly Mon & Young Men 
CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES atioic'2s 


You men who pay from 
$10 to $25 for a suit or 
overcoat can get guar- 
anteed service if you buy 


Clothcraft Clothes— 


The One Guaranteed All-Wool 
Line at Medium Prices: $10 to $25 





‘é AES ( theratt service 
is a good thing for you 
to know about. Before 

you pay a cent, it makes you a 

sure of lasting satisfaction as 

you are of the correct style and 
unusual perfection of fit that 
you Can see for your elf, 


| | " ed ( lott 


re x 


Go to the Nearest 
Clothcraft Store 





GUARANTEED 
ALL WOOL 











THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
panded oom. of Men's the Ce Jand 


620 ST. CLAIR AVENUE, N 
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Are You An 
Inside Worker ? 


closely confined to office hours without the 
opportunity of advancement you desire? Are 
you determined to better yourself, insuring 
for yourself a larger income? We have the 
position for you. 


Before November fifteenth we will make 
hundreds of appointments of agents to repre- 
sent The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. We 
would like to have you represent us in your lo- 
cality if you are ambitious and of good address. 


The work is entirely out of doors. Your 
earnings will be gauged by your own efforts. 
| Some of our representatives earn $50.00 and 
| $70.00 a week. Many earn $35.00 and 
| $40.00 a week, and we offer them no greater 
assistance than we offer you. 


You are unlimited in territory. We pay you 
a commission on every order, whether new or 
renewal, and, in addition, a monthly salary de- 
pending upon your success. We furnish you 
wit everything necessa If you write us 
today we will give you all ‘details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Agents’ Division 


Philadelphia 

















Interlock gives such underwear comfort 
as you’ ve never known before—the softest, 
smoothest, lightest-for-warmth underwear that 
ever touched your skin, 
A new way of knitting — two gauzy fabrics 


nt al 


linked into one—makes the great big dif- 
ference. Ask your dealer to explain it. 


Several leading manufacturers make Interlock Under- 
wear, and their own labels may appear of the garments, 
Be sure the word Interlock and the metal lock are there. 
They stamp it genuine Interlock Underwear. 

Cotton, mercerized cotton, and merino; different styles, 
grades, and prices; from the inexpensive to the luxurious 
garments 

For Men and Boys—shirts or drawers, S0c and up; union 
suits,$1andup. For Infants—shirts, pants, and sleeping 
garments; cotton, merino, wool, and silk, 25c to $1.50, Ask 
your dealer for one of the Interlock Underwears. Write 
us for illustrated booklet and sample, 


General Knit Fabric Company, Utica, N. Y. 








That Seetnet and Pay | 
Send Sketch or Modelfor | 
FREE SEARC H 


FREE | 


Washington, D.C 


SHORT STORIES —1ctoSca Word. We sell 
stories and bookM88. on commission ; we crit 
cize and revise them and tell you where to sell 


PATENT 


Books, Advice, Searches, and 
Big List of lnventions Wanted 
WATSON £. » Patent Lawyer 


by mail. Our free booklet, ‘ 
it’; teliahow. The NATION ALPRESB ASSO. 
CIATION 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis,Ind 























EVENING POST 


There was an uncomfortable pause in 
which the two men evinced a slight dis- 
position to glare at each other. 

“Mr. Schnitt’s eyes are bad, 
Johnny hopefully. 

‘*My eyes are like a young man’s!” as- 
serted Schnitt, his pride coming uppermost. 

“He needs a month to rest them,” 
insisted the buffer, becoming a trifle panic- 
stricken; and he tapped the sole of Ersten’s 
shoe with his foot. 

“Must it take a month, Heinrich?” 
implored Ersten, taking the cue. 

“Well, how soon you move?” 
Schnitt. 

“T don’t promise I move!” flared Ersten. 

“T never come back 

“Till his eyes are better,” hastily inter- 
rupted Johnny. ‘Look here, you fellows! 
You’re balling up this rehearsal! Now let’s 
get together. Schnitt, you'll come back to 
work in this place, won’t you?” 

“Well, I say it anyhow,” 
Schnitt reluctantly. 

“Ersten, you offer him a month to rest 


” 


suggested 


inquired 


admitted 


| his eyes, don’t you? 


bravely confessed. 


| “It’s the left one. 


“T don’t promise him I move!” bristled 
Ersten. 

“We understand that,”’ soothed Johnny, 

“all of us. Schnitt, you'll take some of 
Mr. Ersten’s work home with you from 
this place, won’t you? 

“Sure, ; do that,” consented Schnitt 
eagerly. ‘‘Louis, what is in the shop?” 

Ersten had a struggle of his own. 

‘‘All what was in when you left,” he 
“That coat for Mrs. 
Follison gives me trouble for a week!” 

‘*She’s got funny shoulders,’”” commented 
Schnitt with professional impersonality. 
You cut it Let 
me see it.”’ 

There was a sibilant sound as of many 


| suppressed sighs of relief when Heinrich 


| strode across to the table 


walked into the cutting room, but no man 
grinned or gave more than a curt nod of 
greeting —for the forbidding eye of Louis 
Ersten glared fiercely upon them. He 
held sacred to 


| himself and spread down a piece of cloth, 


bounded by many curves. Heinrich Schnitt 
gave it but one comprehensive glance. 

“Na, na, na!” he shrilly commented. 

“Here it is wrong!’”’ And, grabbing up a 
slice of chalk, he made a deft swoop toward 
the material. Suddenly his arm stayed in 
midair and he laid down the chalk with a 
muscular effort. “I think I take this 
home,” he firmly announced. 

‘Heinrich, you come back after the work. 
Just now we go with Mr. Gamble and have 
a glass of Rheinthriinen!’’ Ersten said. 

“The Rheinthrinen!”’ repeated Heinrich 
in awe; and for the first time his eyes 
moistened. ‘‘ Louis,we was always friends!”’ 
And they shook hands. 

Johnny Gamble, keen as he was, did not 
quite understand it; but, nevertheless, he 
had penetration enough to stroll non- 
chalantly out into the showroom, where 
Louis and Heinrich presently joined him, 


| chattering like a Kaffeklatsch; and they all 


walked round to Schoppenvoll’s. 

While Schnitt thanked Johnny for his 
interference until that modest young man 
blushed, Ersten argued seriously in whis- 
pers with Schoppenvoll to secure a bottle 
of the precious wine that only he and 
Schoppenvoll and Kurzerhosen had a right 
to purchase. Johnny drank his with dull 
wonder. It tasted just like Rhine wine! 

While Heinrich Schnitt was back in the 
cutting room, carefully selecting every coat 
in the shop to take home with him, Ersten 
drew Johnny near the door. 

“T fool that man!” he announced with 
grinning cuteness. “I move right away. 
You get my lease for the best price what 
that smart-Aleck Lofty offered me. And 
another word: Whenever you want a favor 
you come to me!” 


vir 


OHNNY GAMBLE walked into the 

Lofty establishment with the feeling of 
a Napoleon. ‘‘How much will you give me 
for the Ersten lease?”’ he suggested outeof 
a clear sky. 

Young Willis Lofty sighed in sympathy 
with his bank account. 

“Have you really secured it?’’ he asked. 

“I’m the winner,” Johnny cheerfully 
assured him. 

“If it’s too much I'll build that tunnel,” 
warned Lofty. 

**Make me an offer.” 

“‘A hundred and twenty-five thousand.” 

“Nothing doing,” stated Johnny with 
a smile. ‘“There’s no use fussing up our 
time though. I can tell you, to the cent, 
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how much I must have. At four o’clock 
today I shall be nineteen hours behind my 
schedule, and I want a day for a fresh start, 
which makes it twenty-six. At five thou- 
sand an hour, that makes a hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. I paid Ersten 
a hundred thousand. Grand total: two 
hundred and thirty thousand.” 

“T don’t understand your figures,” 
protested Lofty. 

“It’s a private code,” laughed the lease- 


holder; “but that’s the price.” 

“I won’t pay it,”’ threatened the young 
merchant. 

“Build your tunnel then,” returned 
Johnny—but pleasantly, nevertheless. 
“Don’t let’s be nervous, Lofty. I might 


ask you a lot more, but that’s the exact 
amount the system I’m playing calls for. 
I don’t want any more and I won’t take 
any less!” 

Lofty studied his face contemplatively 
for a moment and rang for his treasurer. 

“How did you get Ersten?” he was 
curious to know; and Johnny told him, to 
their mutual enjoyment. 

At the nearest drug store Johnny called 
up Constance. 

“Heinrich Schnitt is fixing your coat!” 
he: announced. 

“Danke !”’ she cried. 

le ase ed 


“y es, 


“Did you get the 


and sold it to Lofty,” he enthusi- 
astic ally informed her. ‘The schedule 
is paid up until four o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. 
He held the ’phone while she consulted the 
schedule and did some figuring. ‘“‘That 
makes five hundred thousand of your 
million! Just half! Do we have another 
dinner?” 

A daring impulse came to Johnny. 

“Just for two—unchaperoned!” he 
declared, his breast thumping at his own 
temerity. ‘‘ Will you come? 

*“At Coney?” she answered, laughing. 

“It’s the finest place in the world!”’ he 
stoutly asserted, and it occurred to him they 
would take a ride in the Canals of Venice! 


“Wait a minute.” 





Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
stories by George Randolph Chester. The fifth will 
appear next week. 


The Travail cf Grouch 


Ol’ Grouch is afeard when it rains fer a spell 
Thet th’ hull of his crop’s goin’ t’ rot; 

An’ ef she don’t rain, it’s quite easy t’ tell 
She'll all shrivel fr’m bein’ too hot. 

She burns ef it’s dry an’ she rots ef it’s wet, 
Till it’s jest one continual fight, 

An’ they ain’t any weather they’ve diskivered 

yet 

Thet ever jest suited him quite. 


OV Grouch is afeard ef we have a wet spring 
Thet he can’t git his seed in th’ field; 

An’ ef she’s too dry it won't sprout anything, 
An’ he won't git no average yield. 

Ef? th’ fall sh'd turn wet grain’ll rot in th’ 

stack, 

Er mildew, er else purty near; 

An’ ef th’ fall’s dry then his chances is 
Fer gettin’ a big crop next year 


slack 


Or Grouch says when weather is good fer th’ 
corn 
Thet it’s knockin’ th’ tar outen wheat. 

An’ he says thet no feller was ever yet born 
Who's got this mixed farmin’ game beat. 
Ef he’s got a big crop, then th’ market ain’t 

right 
An’ all of th’ prices has fell, 
An’ when things are soarin’ clear up out o’ 
sight, 
Why, he ain’t got nothin’ 0’ sell. 


Ol’ Grouch says it ain’t his real natur’ 
scold, 
He’s nachelly peart as a snipe; 
But when th’ hull summer’ 8 onusual cold, 
How’ s anything goin’ t git ripe? 

An’ ef it turns hot, like some summers’ll do, 
With wind like a blast furnace breath, 
How’s any green thing goin’ t’ weather it 

through 
Without bein’ blistered t’ death ? 


Ol’ Grouch says sometimes he is tempted t’ sell 
His hull farm out jest fer a song, 

But jest when thet notion gits fixed purty well 
Th’ don’t come no buyers along. 

An’ some days when buyers is thicker’n fleas 
T’ pay any price thet he said, 


It’s one of them days thet’s nigh perfect —like 
these, 
An’ th’ notion’s gone outen his head. 
—J. W. Foley. 
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came into your life. 


See the Apollo. Learn about it. The 
time you spend will be worth while. Find out why 
the direct, downward touch of the Apollo on the keys produces 
human-struck notes. Investigate the SOLOTHEME Device, 
which accents the melody or omits it altogether, playing only 
the accompaniment and playing that accompaniment in any 
one of eight different keys to harmonize with the voice or 
with other instruments. 
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We want to tell you, too, about the Metronome 
Motor, which will run through and rewind a roll of music with- 
out pedaling. You should know of the TEMPOGRAPH 
Device, which insures artistic interpretation of the 
tempo, ortime. Send along your name. We'll send 
back literature that can't help but interest you. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 422 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS 305 FIFTH AVENUE 
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What are you going to do this evening? 
Not much “news” in the papers. 
said before, anyway; so what's the use? How do you spend your evenings? What does your family do? 


If you only had a player piano—an Apollo, for instance! 
thumbing over magazine ads, for lack of something better to do, you could be enjoying the 
best kind of piano music—refreshing your brain and entertaining the family at the same time. 


’ , . > ] 
You'll soon get so you'll look forward to homecoming and the Apollo. You'll 
see the influence the Apollo Player Piano will have on the musical development of your children. You'll 
realize that in all these years you've been without a player piano you've been missing the biggest thing that ever 
When you begin to get the habit of slipping a new roll of music into your pocket 
occasionally you'll find that your Apollo Player Piano never gets to be an “old story”—that, just as long 
as old music is played and new music written, your enjoyment of the Apollo will ripen with the years that pass 
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Most for your money 








ZAPOLLO 


Player Piano 


Apollo mus duplicates the manual 
playing of music masters because it is 
produced in exactly the same way 

Basic U. S. patents cover the Ay 
features which enable it t hu 
mu As a result, 1 ' 
turer is permitted to build a 5 t 
which plays rrectly | 1 
Clark's patents expire 

We could increase the selling price 
the Apollo on the strength of the ad 
value of our exclusive patented features 
and still give ney s worth — but 
we're satished to se!] the Apollo at actu 

t ‘ 


manutacturing cos 
merchandising profit 
on volume rather tha 
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youre purchasing mus The Ag . 
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these two books— 


Reading them is the next 
best thing to hearing the Apollo 
play. Proof that we were the 
first manufacturers in the world 
to make an 88-note playe: 
willaccompanythe book 
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Another 





The Utmost in 


requirements. 


Goodyear 





Invention 





Non-Skid Treads 


We knew that you wanted a Non-Skid tread. Our 
experts have worked on it since 1908. We have tried 
out some 24,000 tires in our efforts to meet your 


But tire users expect a Goodyear device to be utterly perfect —the very best of its 
kind. So we have waited three years to know that we had it. Now we offer you an 
ideal Non-Skid tread —a fitting addition to No-Rim-Cut tires. 


The Double Tread 


This Non-Skid tread is almost as thick 
as our regular tread. It is vuleanized onto 
our regular tread, giving double thickne 


to the part that wears 


Think what that means Instead of 
cutting these projections in our regular 
tread, we add another tread of the toughe 
sort of rubber \ rubber tread can never 


be made more impervious to wear. When 
it cdo wear off you still have left our 
regular smooth-tread tire 


The greatest sensation ever known in 
tire history has been the 


ys 


Rim-Cut tir 


The control of this tire has multiplied 


our tire sales six times’ over in the past 
two years lt ales to date exceed 700 
OOO tire \nd we are equipping our 


selves for next year to make 3,800 pet 


day 


Every motor car owner who studies 


the subject is bound to adopt these t 


23% Are Rim-Cut 


We have examined thousands of ruined 
clincher tires. And 23 per cent, by actual 
count, have been rim-cut. Out of 700,000 
No-Rim-Cut tires there has never been 
an instance of rim-cutting 

A clincher tire, if punctured, may be 
wrecked in a single block. No-Rim-Cut 


tires have been run deflated as far as 20 


miles 
According to our figures, this avoid 
ance of rim-cutting saves nearly om 


fourth on tires. 


\nother result is that you get a tire don’t fill up. And the swish « 


through them keeps the tire co 
1 ! } 


which is almost puncture-proof. 


Deep-Cut Blocks 


f the air Thus we do away with the small, soft 


ol, avoid projections which wear such a little timc 
ing the damage done by friction heat 


No non-skid device ever invented before 


can stand comparison with this 


xa . his tire tread is white Its whit 

Phis extra-thick tread permits deep Mincennd shail Dicks tem ae Non-Skid tires are essential in winter 
cut blocks, and these blocks widen out EIT GES PEEP The rick of going without them ie too 
at the bottom, so the load is spread over great to take. We consider this tread 
as wide a surface as it is with the smooth Pius we do away forever’ with the davatihe iiieckius ae enedentenoog 
tread tire. Note how we set them— so need for ruinous chains Metal projec one of the greatest contributions we have 
the edges and angles grasp the road tions are made utterly needless. Rubber made to this industry. Our No-Rim-( 
face in every direction and metal never combine, and the friction tire with this Non-Skid tread forms the 

Phe grooves between keep clean. They between them quickly ruins a tire. greatest winter tire in existen 


No-Rim-Cut Tires —10% Oversize 
The Tires That Cut Tire Bills in Two—700,000 Sold : 


10% Oversize any extra cost With the ave 


. ° ' ‘ . this increased capacity adds 25 
In addition to this, No-Rim-Cut tires ™ * : y , 


to the tire mileage 
10 per cent over the rated size. The 8 
extra flare, when the rim flanges curve These two features together 
vard, makes this extra size possible Cut and oversize--under aver 


without misfit to the rim ditions, cut tire bills in two. 


That means 10 per cent more air—10 Rim-Cut tires now cost the same 


per cent added carrying capacity — without 


standard tires. The saving isentirely clear 


rage car 


No Hooks—No Bolts 


No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on 


per cent 


: the base No bolts are neede 1 to hold 
No-Rim- them on. Through the tire base on each 
ge COR side run three flat bands of 126 braided 
Yet No vire These bands make the tire base 
as other unstretchable, so nothing can force the 


off of the rim. When the tire is in- 





Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire oe 


Both on the same rim. The removable rim flanges 
are simply reversed to use the No-Rim-Cut type. 





Ordinary Clincher Tire ™ 








Goon 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








flated it is held to the rim by 134 pounds 
‘ . ’ ‘ 
7 

So your removable rim flanges, when 

1 use this tire, are simply reversed 

They are set to curve outward, instead of 

inward, so the tire comes against a rounded 

edge. About 96 per cent of the rims 
J} that are mace quick-detachable — or 
snd demountabk take No-Rim-Cut tires. 

This braided wire feature which makes 
this type possible is controlled by our 
patents. With any other device this typ \ 
of tire is not pr acticable. And the old ‘ i 

clincher tire is doomed. That is why the 

demand has lately centered so largely 
on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires | 
)| 
Our latest Tire Book, based on 12 years | 

of tire making, is filled with facts you 

should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seneca Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
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We Make All Kinds of Rubber 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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THE WILD TRAIN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“The Gineral Superintindint nades no 
promise av mine in a matther like this,” 
he answers, and this time Dour pauses, for 
though Tam makes not a move there is a 
scent av danger near him. 

“A lion is loose in this car and must be 
captured befoore we can transfer the other 
cages,” he says; “‘are ye man enough to 
take hould with me and help on the business 
av theroad?” He slides back the door and 
strikes the side av the car with his club. 

A terrible roaring drowns the voices out- 
side. The ould lion’s head is thrust through 
with wan claw striking out, and Tam slips 
the door shut upon his neck, houlding him 
fast as in a trap. 

Tam luks for Dour; he has disappeared; 
but on the track above, leaning over with 
clasped hands, he sees Kitty Flanders in- 
stead. Tam does not greet her, nor think 
further av Dour. Raising the club, he cal- 
culates the weight av the blow, strikes and 
thin stoops to watch as the lion’s eyes close 
and the paw falls. Only the section boss 
who loves a joke is close at hand. 

“Take hould,” says Tam, and together 
they draw out the brute’s limp body, drag- 
ging it to the edge av the car. ‘To the 
baggage car,”’ says Tam, and up the bank 
they climb with the yellow carcass across 
their shoulders. The passingers flee, the 
crew makes way; only wan person follows 
closely, though Dour, wild with ixcitement, 
wud hould her back from danger. Reach- 
ing the passinger thrain, they thrust the 
body through the open door av the baggage 
car and follow afther. 

“*A dead lion,” ixclaims the baggageman, 
clapping his hands. ‘I will tell ye the 
joke,” says the boss, his fut on the body. 

Tam springs the locks on the ind doors, 
lams the side wans shut, and nixt moment 
the boss and baggageman stagger, yelling 
and half fainting, down the car. “It is 
alive,” they tell him; “‘what shall we do 
with him?” Tam opens the ind door, and 
afther wan luk behint they do not wait his 
judgmint. 

The yellow carcass gathers with a rum- 
bling growl and two pairs av eyes glitter 
into aich other. ‘Ye British bluff!” says 
Tam, and enjoying the answering roar to 
the last echo he closes the door. 

Tam tells the conducthor: “Now go 
ahead, and clear the line so I can run behin 
the switch and pick up the circus thrain.” 

And Dour standing by says not a wur-rd 
as the section-men pry off the roof av the 
lion car and run the unbroken cages up the 
bank. Thin Tam, backing up the main 
track with the Farm Wagon, pulls the sid- 
ing from the upper ind, and in a few min- 
utes the circus thrain is standing beside 
the wreck where the passinger had stud 
befoore. 

The flat carloads are rearranged so that 
the big cages will ride crosswise afther being 
run up on gang-planks. The small cages 
are passed by hand and loaded wherever 
there is room, 

Wance more Tam takes O’Rang afther 
the ilyphant, and with some persuasion 
and a pitchfork brings him up to the Farm 
Wagon which, av coorse, is now on the rear 
av the thrain, and standing on the tender 
he throws a rope about his neck. 

“T do not know how fast an ilyphant can 
walk,” says Tam, “‘but I will try to kape 
ahead av him,”’ and he ties Selim to the 
footboard, while all the men wonder at the 
spectacle. 

Luckily there were no bridges in the 
valley, and by stretching Selim’s neck like 
a giraffe’s Tam kept him on card time, 
arriving in Smelter by daybreak—with 
Barney on watch in the yard. 

Now, up and down the thrack in the 
lower yard at Smelter that morning, walked 
a man with head bowed and his hands 
gripped behint his back; he had arrived the 
avening befoore from the southeast by way 
av the Mid-Continental, which also ran 
into Smelter. 

And during all that trip over the M. C. 
this man had lost in spirit while watching 
the wur-rkings av that great system. The 
track and rolling stock were fairly good; 
the buildings were not fine, but they were 
clean. There was no litter along the right- 
uv-way, the mileposts were white as ghosts, 
the yar-rds swept clear. So whin he com- 
pared it in his mind with the Air Line the 
man groaned and his spirits went down as 
in a weather-glass. 

“T have ingines and cars on wheels,” 
ays the man; “and rails that they will 








stay on—most avthetime. Yet it is hard 


to put business over. What makes the 


difference?” 

He tuk to watching the imployees av the 
M. C.—thrainmen and agints; he had his 
car set out betwane thrains and visited the 
shops. There was 2 hum avy life ivery- 
where, an open way av talking company 
matthers; but wheriver a man found fault 
he was thrying to correct the fault himself. 
The system av the M. C. was not much 
stronger than the Air Line, but where the 
machine was weak men threw in them- 
selves as wheels and bolts, without waiting 
for instructions, and the whole wur-rks 
seemed to skip as lightly as a lady’s watch. 

And so, afther the private car was de- 
livered at Smelter and switched to his own 
yards, Gineral Superintindint Doolin had 
a bad night. 

“But I have touched the spot on the 
M. C.,”’ he tells himself; “the spot which 
discharges all this current av lightning to 
the tips av the system and kapes it tingling 
from ind to ind. It is this: Aich man is 
partly a superintindint, a masther mechanic 
or a gineral-traffic official. He does not 
run to headquarthers over a handcar in the 
ditch or a washout and does not ask for a 
rate till afther he had secured the business. 

“It is men av brains I need, who are not 
afraid. I will be a boss av bosses, and 
though the machine jumps at first I will 
jam it into a groove at last with aich part 
knowing, ahead av instructions, what it i 
todo. But have I the men?” he ixclaim 
and being so roused and eager he leave 
the car at daybreak to walk up and down 
the thrack. ‘‘ Men, brains, courage to act 
against myself and my own rules,” he 
mutthers a thousand times, “where will 
I find ye?”’ 

At the lower ind av the yards he pauses 
to listen; the Farm Wagon is approaching 
like a concertina, poking her megaphone 
around the very curve he stands on with 
O’Rang on the head car giving him high 
signs. 

Doolin rubs his eyes and comes to him 
silf barely in time to step aside, with the 
ape cursing him from the head ind. 

As the thrain creeps past like a funeral 
av snails Doolin himsilf begins to curse with 
all his heart. Here is the spirit av the Air 
Line. 

“Oh, I have the slashing, dashing run 
ners,”’ 1€@ Says; “the men who seize on 
business and jam it through. And a cir 
thrain tail ind first, hours late; av 
business the worst to fall down with!”’ 

He breaks into a kind av cursing chant: 
**Kicks, claims, damages and a tale av 
grief on the Air Line, the lengthand breadth 
iv the counthry,” he snarls. 

Thin pass the cars with cages loaded o1 
top; crawls up the Farm Wagon, and 
marches sole mnly behint the ilyphant wit! 
his neck stretched to the rope. The thr: 
stops; the ily; 

Tam goes back over the tender with the 
pitchfork: ‘Stand, ye sassenach,’’ he 
bawls, “or ye will step on the i: ij 

Doolin, black and gasping h rage, 
raises his fist: ‘“‘Git off the ingine befoore 
I drag ye off; git off the right-of-way, 
the earth. Ye craven loonatic, ye are 
fired ¥ 

“Sure, I know it since three hours 
agone,”’ answers Tam. There is a shrill 
cry, the flash av a little body around the 
ingine and Tam swings Barney to his 
shoulders, 

“Ye were not afraid; I knew ye wud not 
be late,”’ cries the boy like a song avy 
triumph. 

“T will give ye wur-rd av this business 
befoore I go,’”’ says Tam to Doolin, spaking 
quickly. ‘“*We got into the ditch, but we 
pulled the circus through by pulling it out 
av the cars and out av the cages. There i 
a lion in a baggage car somewhere about. 
The performers’ cars were set in the pas 
singer thrain; and here is a pointer for ye 
I do not see any avy the circus crew about 
yet; aven the canvas-backs are on the tent 
car, Which also came by the passinger. A 
they suppose they came on the regula 
circus thrain they will niver belave there 
has been a wreck. A section gang can ur 
load these loose cages down here in the 
yard; ye can say the missing cars were sent 
to the local shops to be repaired against 
breaking down again. And it is an aisy 
matther to pick those wrecked cars out ay 
the ditch today and have thim ready to 
load by night, with maybe a new truck or 
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Gas Stove 
with the 


Cheery 
Glow 


of a F ireplace 


lo have mentioned a cheery gas stove 
a few years ago would have sounded as 
ridiculous as if you had spoken of a 
cheery steam radiator, or hot air register. 
If a Reznor Gas Stove had no other fea- 
ture to recommend it than the one fact that 
it radiated into the room a bright, cheerful 
glow, it would quickly replace the sombre 
blue Hame stove of the past. 
Not only is light reflected into the room, but all of the 
heat venerated is directed downward to the Hoor and 
outward into the room instead of up to the ceiling, 
was the case in the old-fashioned heaters. There i 
consequently, no waste heat, and most of the time that 
the Reznor is in use it can be turned down low and 


still give suthcient heat for the ordinary room. ‘The 


REZNOR “stove” 
The Original Copper Reflector 


is constructed upon an entirely new principle. The 
fame is the regular yellow flame of the burners in , 
your gas fixtures, which may be turned as high or ; 


low as you please. ; 


Lhe stove is light, compact and easy to carry Py 
from room to room. Phe reflecting prin- a 
ciple of radiation makes its warmth instantly f THE 


felt the moment it is lighted, so that you / REZNOR 
do not have to wait tor the entire room f MFG. CO. 


to be heated to get its benefits. f Mercer, Pa 
Your dealer will be glad todemonstrate a 
4 * ricast t ag sil 
the Reznor for you. If you do not F cial 0 emia 
know who he is, we will furnish / Book fa 
you his name upon request. F es 1. ee Ga 
Prices ranye from $3.00 up f 
-M 

THE REZNOR MFG. CO. i 

Mercer, Pa. f 

- - 
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SMAL L SIZE SEALSHIPTEN 


This is the new individual 
ice-cold container — holding 
‘io gal., enough for « small 
family 
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LARGE SIZE SEALSHIPTEN 


This is the new individual 
ice-cold container—size 
holding \s gal., enough for a 
large family 


to the de 
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This is the Dealer's 
Blue and White Porcelain 
Sales Refrigerator. 


very 


case shown 

porcelain inside and out 

his Sealshipt Oysters. 
Krom this Dealer’s Sealshipticase you 
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y You Can Order 


Sealshipt Oysters 








With Certainty 





or, dealer 
ion. 


day 


Sealshipt 


aler 
~aler 


below, 


If other oysters go wrong, the dealer who 
sold you, can blame the jobber, who sold him. 
The jobber can blame the shipper. 
shipper can blame the grower. 
s a divided responsibility. 
But with Sealshipt Oysters, 


grower, ship- 


all are a part of a single 


* 


that 


a 


* 


No division of responsibility 


receive your Sealshipt Oysters. 


no chance 


Sealshipt Oysters 
are dredged from their ocean beds they are 
placed in sealed, sterilized containers. 
containers, packed in ice, are sent by the 
fastest express straight to your dealer. 
responsibility does 
stop with delivering perfectly fresh oysters 

it extends through to you. 
is provided with a Sealshipti- 
refrigerator 

in which he keeps 


These 


not 


white 


The Seal- 


an individual ice-cold container 


of the oysters 


isa double guarantee of the purity and fresh- 


an absolute guarantee 


are getting the genuine Sealshipt. 

ver, it enables you to get your 
choice of the world’s best oysters— just as 
you buy your choice in cuts of meat. 

can get solid oyster meats— no 


waste, a really economical food. 
Ask your dealer for a Sealshipten of these 
delicious oysters to-day. 


(The variety stamped on top of the new Sealshipten is your guarantee of 


the particular kind of oyster you prefer) 
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To Retail Dealers 
Adiren Producers Sales Company 


Write quick f 
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Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 





WE SHIP on APPROVAL 





ithout ¢ freight 
and allow 10 payé — TRIAL. 
T ONLY CosT to learn our 
unheard A ‘ aie mma Ueiow ve 
oo highest grade 1912 m el bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES : bicycle or 


of ti 
until you write 
and learn our 
first sample 1 


RIDER AGENTS * cecyene pac 
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for « 


n any 
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ast Catalog 
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g and selling 
We Ball cheay r than any other factory 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear Bae my 


repairs and allsunctriesat Aad/ « orne 
Do Not Wait; 


write foday tor « 


MEAD CYCLE CO, Dept M- 55, CHICAGO 





45c 
MAILED 
FREE 
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BOWERS RUBBER WORKS 
San Francisco, C 


@) naa: Delight 
of the Age 


ne of the finest t 
brushes made. Ay 
= weal pe sh, free trom 

ts of other brushes. 

Or oe one to-day. You'll 
like it. If your druggist 
won't supply you we will 
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book telling how t 


retail stores are ne 


eded 


of the Unitec 


No« 


o run a retail 


EDW. B. MOON, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


+ An Opening 
Retail Store 


1 States. 


store. 


On 


I know about towns, 


a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit from the 
beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your own ambi- 
herge for information, including free 


for a 


If you think of starting 
a store I can help you. 
My business is finding 
locations where new 
industries, rooms, rents, 
my list are many places 


a 200-page 











two. Hustle a new ind in the ilyphant car 
and put back the old roof on the lion car.” 

Doolin is dazed, but he takes in ivery 
wur-rd. 

“The cage av the lion is on a flat car 
yonder,” calls Tam over his shoulder. ‘‘ Ye 
can say it was damaged while unloading; 
but I belave it can be straightened out by 
show-time.” 

Doolin shouted afther him, but Tam did 
not turn back or give a luk, and the Gineral 
Superintindint ran his hands through his 
hair. ‘‘Not aven a crew,” he says. 

His green eyes begin to glitter: ‘Bad 
cess to ye, O’Scatter,”’ he says in the tone 
av filing steel; “‘ye have left me the jobs av 
Division Superintindint, masther mechanic, 
section-boss and lion-tamer; but by the 
Lord av Railroads I am all av thim, as 
ivery Air Line man shall be from this day.” 

Fifteen minutes afther he strikes the 
office the yards are alive with men, and 
from that hour till the fall av dusk there 
is a cyclone busy on that division, with 


| thousands av dry bones in the air. 


Tam and Barney have walked up the 
yard till they reach the car where the small 
cages are stacked. 

“Wan moment here,” says Barney; “I 
thought I saw a name I recognized while 
they were loading by lantern light.” 

So the two climb aboord, and 
reading the signs on a number av 
Tam comes to this wan: 


afther 
cages 


“Great Sloth. The Slowest Thing on 
Earth.” 
“Now I know,” says Tam, and goes 


away in deep thought. 

He will not let his discharge affect his 
spirits; ‘‘nor shall Kitty Flanders aither,” 
he tells himself, and he takes Barney to the 
p’rade and aftherward to the circus. 

There is the ould lion in wan twisted cage 
and the monkeys in another, O’Rang hav- 
ing thim all closeted in a corner while he 
tells av his adventures and the new scheme 
av blaming mischief on the moon. 

It is thin that Kitty Flanders, with the 
young lady she has come to visit, touches 
him on the arm. 

“I saw ye back him over the car last 
night,” she tells him; ‘‘’twas a brave thing, 
though I screamed whin he lashed out with 
his trunk.” 

“T wud have screamed if I cud,” says 
Tam; “’twas only a question av whether 
him or meself was scared the wur-rst.”’ 

“’Tis modest av ye to say so. And the 
wild lion—ah, I shall niver forget it. 

“T cannot humble meself again by show- 
ing my love for her,”’ he thinks. So with a 
bow he walks on; but Kit ty is by his side in 
a moment. 

*‘Now I have learned what ye meant,” 
says Tam, pointing, and the girl reads the 
name av the baste in front av her. 

“The Slowest Thing on Earth,” 
Tam bittherly. 

For a moment the girl hesitates and thin 
spakes up witha a quic k and angry blush. 

‘And so ye are,” she says sharply. 

For the moment they luk hard at aich 
other and then Tam shakes hands politely. 

“*I will bid ye goodby,” he says; ‘‘as I 
was discharged last night by Dour and this 


says 


morning by Doolin for being slow, I will 
be going away tomorry.’ 
And this time he turns his back so 


squarely that she cannot walk with him if 
she has a mindto. Yet all that afthernoon 
she is angry with her friend and on laving 
the tent goes straight tothe station insearch 
av Doolin. 


Next morning Tam’s trunk is on the 
platfoorm and he is ready to boord the 
thrain, whin a windey upstairs in the depot 
is thrown open. 

His name is called, and turning to face 
Doolin he spakes as usual. 

“Come up here,” says 
Superintindint shortly. 

‘I will miss the thrain,’ 
politely. 

“Hold it tin minutes for O’Scatter,”’ 
Doolin says to the conducthor. So Tam 
climbs the stairs, lading Barney by the 
hand. 

“T wud not have ye hope to be rein- 
stated,” says Doolin, as he enters the room; 
“but I wish to commend ye for flagging 24 
last night. The conducthor of your thrain 
must have been scared out av his wits.’ 

Tam nodded. 

“Enough av that subject,”’ says Doolin. 
“T am tould ye made a wrecker av the 
ilyphant. I will pass that, too; and ye tuk 
no orders av Dour, who was afraid av the 
club—and with good reason. Is that your 
respect for officials?” 


the Gineral 


answers Tam 





October 21, 19/1 


“He wud have kept me from getting 
through on the run,” ixplains Tam. 

““Why were ye so anxious to get through 
this particular time?” 

‘An ilyphant is perishable freight.” 

“They say he has lived about wan hun- 
dred and fifty years without perishing 
We will pass that too. But, O’Scatter, 
answer this: What wud ye have doneif that 
lion had come to life on your shoulders?”’ 


“T tell ye, Doolin,” says he suddenly; 
“wan av the two—that ould lion or 
O’Scatter—was coming here in the baggage 
car.” 


Doolin, who has been pacing the room, 
halts to hear this. 

“Yet ye are the man who was afraid 
the high places,’”’ he says. 

‘Sure, it is cruel av him to let Barney 
hear this,”’ thinks Tam, and luks at the boy 
with such care and hunger in his eyes that 
light breaks on Doolin’s mind. 

“Ye have not had him long,” he says 
prisintly; ‘‘I felt that way at first with me 
own family responsibilities.” 

“Thin ye understand?” asks Tam. 

“IT understand ivery point but wan,” 
answers Doolin; “why were ye brave in 
this case and fearful in the other?” 

“The boy was waiting for me to bring 
in the circus,” ixplains Tam. 

“T will not let that 
answer.”’ 

Tam studies again. “I tell ye, Doolin,” 
he spakes up suddenly; “‘it was because 
I had a lion to fight.” 

Again Doolin stops pacing. ‘“Ah-h,’’ he 
grates with his iron luk; “that is the truth! 
O’Scatter, I will give ye lions to fight. 

““Now we will take the thrain,” he says, 
and puts on his hat. 

“T will be asking ye first 
‘‘what is ‘poltroon’?” 

The other repates the wur-rd. “Pol- 
troon,’’ he answers, ‘manes iverything in 
the wur-rid that ye are not. 

‘Thin I will not luk it up,” 

At the ind av the 
up Doolin’s car. 

“Go back,’’ says the Gineral Superin- 
tindint, ‘‘and I will join ye later and bring 
the boy. os 

So, still wondering at his courthesy, Tam 
enters the private car, and there it is Miss 
Kitty Flanders who rises to resave him. 

Doolin does not join thim for over an 
hour, and whin he does smiles wance at the 
blushes av Kitty, though Tam sits across 
talking quietly. 

“Goodby for the time,” 
hands with O’Scatter. 

“Are ye laving us? 

““No,” answers Doolin, ‘ye are the wan 
to lave—at Division Station. Yecan come 
on later for Kitty Flanders whin ye have 
made good as Superintindint av the Cafion 
Division.” 

“‘Superintindint! Me! But Dour 

“Weare done with Dour; he is gone with 
the Farm Wagon. 

The girl’s face blazes, and Tam, startled 
into anagony av hope, houlds out his hands 
indifferent to the others. 

*Kitty,”” he stammers. 

“What!” cries Doolin, “have I been too 
forward? I say it again, O’Scatter, ye are 
a poltroon. : 


av 


it is no 


pass; 


,’ says Tam, 


says Tam. 
yard the thrain picks 


he says, shaking 


” 


‘Kitty said I was a great sloth,’ ’ says 
Tam; ‘ye will take it back 
“Niver,” she cries desperately, to the 


laughter av Doolin. 

Suddenly the blushes, the laughter and 
Doolin’s wur-rds fling Tam up to a reckless 
humor. 

‘*Shall I go afther her and bring her back 
to us, Barney?” he asks. 

“Ye must,” urges the boy. 

“Thin I will do so on time, for I will niver 
have ye belave me afraid or running late.” 

The thrain stops, and in spite av his good 
humor Doolin saysin astern, bantering way: 

Tis here I pit ye against the lions.’ 
“Bah,” answers Tam, “I will outdare 
thim all,’”’ and he kisses Kitty goodby. 
‘There is no resisting him in his humor,” 
ixplains she. 

“IT have heard av it,’”’ answers Doolin. 

“Ye understand that railroads must be 
run in this way,” ixplains Tam to Barney, 
as they stand a moment on the platfoorm; 
“fon wan day a man must be set down for 
not running fast enough, and on another 
day, being Wednesday night, he must be 
set up —_ for letting a circus p rade kape 
up with him. ’Twas not fast,’’ he says, 

‘“‘and yet, Barney, ’twas the wildest special 
which iver walked on any railroad. My 
only regret,’’ he says, as they climb the 
stair to the office, ‘‘is.that O’Rang bit the 
conducthor—but wance.” 
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This Car Created Its Own Class 


The real superiority of Marion construction is not 
confined to any one feature, but is uniform throughout 


The predominating efficiency in- 
herent in the Marion mechanical 
construction is again emphasized in 
the steel foredoor body —a classic 
in coach building —designed and 
constructed along those precise and 
exact lines conceded by engineers 
and master coach builders alike to 
be not only correct, but standard. 
The body frame work is reinforced 
with stout ribbing, which retains the 
shape of the steel indefinitely and is a 
guarantee against sagging foredoors. 

The sheet steel used in motor car 
body building is a prey to rust. Paint 
will cover rust aver, but will not efface it; 
if all rust is not effectively cut off before 
the paint is applied it will in time show 
through and°mar the polished surface. 
‘Every Marion body is subjected to a 
rigid sand blast before being painted 
~thesand blast permanently removes 
all rust and mill scale. Metal expands 
in hot weather and contracts in cold 


the use of elastic colors permits the 
paint to yield with the metal body 
without cracking. The Marion hot 
room process prevents the paint from 
peeling. The fenders are double 
enameled and double baked at a 
temperature of 320° The body is 
finished in Marion Blue; wheels in 
French Gray; all bright parts in 
black enamel and brass. The uphol- 
stering is in selected full hides of 
hand buffed black leather over genu- 
ine curled hair and deep coil springs. 

The 1912 Marion is a distinct ad- 
vance over all pre-existing American 
motor car values. In our new non- 
technical Advance Catalog we have 
aimed to tell briefly just what these 
values are. Send for the Catalog or 
call on our dealer in your locality; a 
demonstration of the Marion car will 
clinch the Marion argument and es- 
tablish a criterion by which you will 
judge other values in the course of 
your prospecting for a mew motor car. 


The Marion created its own class and exclusively maintains it 


THE MARION SALES COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
12& 14 1 


Abbott-Detroit “44” 7 Passenger Touring Car, Price $1800 


Read this letter—It is written by the owner of the first 1912 
Such enthusiasm is characteristic of Abbott-Detroit ownership 


roughness and steepness —going & up each time on high gear with five 
passengers in the machine, witl 10ut any apparen t extra e 
You are surely to be c« mplir nented on this new moc del, which 


right to advise you of my trip, and how well pleased I am with the 
car. Imede the entire tripin three days without a single mishap, not 


“Whata pire car he drives 





Abbott Detroit «4.» 


The Abbott Motor Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 9-12-"11 even any tiretrouble. I know that you will be pleased to know that I 

Detroit, Mich, made the trip without changing off high gear, which I consider is re- should be a self seller, as I personally ‘feel that I really got more 
Gentlemen: markable, in view of the fact that over 150 miles of it was made ina than my money’s worth in u is car. 

‘The writer being the first individu al owner of your new model very heavy rain and mostly up grade, the roads being very muddy. Wishing you continued success in your new enteagiten, Iam, 
“44”, and inasiiuch as 1 personally drove this car right out of your Since returning to Pittsburg, I have tested it out in the very worst Yours very truly 
factory a straight 800 miles, I cons ider. that it is nothing more than hills we have, which are pretty hard to beat on account of the A. F. "SIARBISON, 


Send for Our Beautiful Art Catalogue— ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY, 601 Waterloo Street, Detroit, Mich. 

















“Stevens. 


The Stevens Apex Spectacle 
is de ae for comfort, as the il 
lustre onshows, Thecurved end 
of the ‘ter f les or bows are wound 
with a wold-s rotected wire, ‘This 
gives the spiral spring effect which 
is the secret of their easy bearing 
and perfect fit. Remember the 
name—“STEVENS APEX"—do 
not be deceived by substitutes, 
STEVENS QUALITY (repre- 
epee’ by the trademark “S,Q."") 
lways menns the highest s stands 
ard of optical eon nds in the U.S. The S. Q, trade- 
mark is pos te assurance of quality optical goods, 


invariably found at the better grade opticians’. 
STEVENS & CO., INC., depthoateerntvieny R.1L 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS § VENS EY] LASSES 














v4 and Safety 


Our simplified plan makes 
Janking by Mail safe, con 
venient and profitable. Four 
per cent interest com- 
pounded twice a year is paid 
m savings. Deposits ac- 
cepted in any amount from 
$1 up. Ample protection 








assured by caghal ind surplus of $1,700,000 and 

by strong, conservative management 

a rors H.C, Fri PIB.) nley, H.C. Fownes, 
VN. Fre v, 8. . Jones ifn Pe co! mx, J. Tock 

cave, M, Lock » Dhon C. McEI- 

d ay! 40 he Me ik nk. B, Me ai ME. P irk, Henry 

K. Rea, <4 niller r, Je M, h onimaker, Ge o. hk. 

Shaw, , 

FREE BOOKLET To learr al about this big, strong bank and 

ed plan of saving by mail say to 
us in a , * Mail your free booklet 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* 30 DAYS’ TRIAL «: 3 any violin or other stringed 








Write for Valuable ; 
Wa. E. Lewis & Son, Makers & Importers, 
(Fat. 1869) 226 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 





















third ofa century, 
Woodbury's has 
been the chin wap. 


LT a 5 
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Softens the 


cuticle 


Soak the nails for five minutes in a 
hot lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Its lather softens the hard skin 
around the nails. ‘Then it is easy to 
push it back gently with a sowe/. 
This obviates the use of any steel, 
which is what causes white spots, by 
injury to the base of the nails. 


People who use this treatment find 
it a simple matter to keep the skin 
around the nail smooth and in perfect 
condition, absolutely free from hang- 
nails, 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and 
begin to get its benefits. Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is 25c a cake but no one 
hesitates at the price after their first 
cake. 

Write today for samples 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c samples 
of Weodbury’s Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Woedbury’s Facial Powder. For 50c a 
copy & the Woodbury Book on the care of the shin 
and scalp and samples of the Woodbury preparati 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 2003 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohiee 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
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HE difference 

in cost between 

ordinary pen- 
cils and Dixon pencils 
is small. The differ- 
ence in quality is great. 
Many styles and many 
grades of lead for 
many uses in 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


Send now for Dixon’s 
Guide for pencil users. 
It willtell youall about 
the proper selection 
of pencils, and it’s free. 


JOSEPH DIXONCRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, Jersey City,N.J. 
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There is a refreshing charm Sold only in 
and delicacy of flavor found in tin boxes. 
x Never in 


bulk. 
‘U-ALk- NO: If Se at your 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT? fice sic, 


10c for a box. 


which no other confec- oom 
ek tn ae” 

U-ALL-NO- 4% 
AFTER DINNER MINT & 


tion possesses. 
We also manufacture 


U-ALcd- NO 
Mint Chewing Gum 
nd Scents for 
a package. 


Manufacturing Co. of America 
449 N, 12th St., Philadelphia 














BUSIT 


HAT one may find profit in apparently 

worthless waste, and that profit may 

be made out of even the most astute 
corporations—corporations supposed to be 
of such shrewdness that no one could pos- 
sibly get the better of them—was shown 
so markedly by an amusing occurrence in 
the early years of coal-oil refining that the 
story really ought to be told. The moral of 
it —the lesson of it -is so pertinent, so rel- 
evant to eternal business conditions, that 
the story is as good today as when the thing 
happened, especially as the company that 
was bested has always been looked upon as 
the shrewdest in the world. 

‘But we didn’t care to talk about this at 
the time it happened,”’ said the corporation 
official who told me the tale; and he added 
with a chuckle: ‘It didn’t seem so funny 
to us at the time as it does to look back 
on it!” 

I am setting the story down, however, 
not because of its humor, but because of its 
practical application. 

When the Standard Oil Company began 
refining oil on a large scale it was greatly 
hampered by the necessity of disposing of 
a product called gasoline, that was con- 
sidered practically worthless. It was 
explosive, so inflammable, that it could 
not merely be thrown out to evaporate 
it had to be carried carefully away from 
their plant and from all houses. If piped 
to running water it would be a menace on 
the surface of the stream and would also 
be sure to get the company into trouble 
with the Fish Commission. In short, it 
was a trouble, an expense, a problem and 
an incubus. 

One day, into the main office of the com 
pany, which was then in Cleveland, there 
walked a tall Pennsylvanian who drawl 
ingly remarked that he had an idea he might 
be able to get rid of that dangerous and 
worthless product. Whereupon he was wel 
comed with open arms and a contract was 
swiftly made. For a long time afterward 
the department manager. who made the 
contract was openly envied for having sold, 
ut half a cent a gallon, a great proportion of 
all the gasoline produced within the next 
two years—and the department manager 
himself visibly swelled with triumphant 
importance, 
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The Big Deal in Gasoline 


The information bureau of the Standard 
was then only inanembryonic stage, instead 
of being the perfect machine that it after 
ward became; and the company did 
not know that the drawling Pennsylvanian 
was the owner of some wells that produced 
in large quantity a particularly heavy kind 
of oil. 

The product of his well was, in fact, 
unnecessarily rich. It had no volatile oils 
and possessed no gasoline; yet, not being 
himself a refiner, he was under the necessity 
of selling to the Standard and was unable 
to get a price for his oil that was at all com 
mensurate with its superior value. He had 
a treasure, but could not sell it as treasure! 
Hence his quiet and puzzling deal for the 
yasoline. 

He got the gasoline for the purpose of 
mixing it with his oil! He pumped his oil 
and poured into it the gasoline, thus suc 
cessfully lightening a superior product to 
the customary gauge. He barreled it — and 
then actually supplied the Standard people, 
at regular market rates, with crude oil of 
the specific gravity to which they were 
accustomed. The scheme worked out so 
successfully that the gasoline they sold him 
for half a cent a gallon was repurchased by 
them at an average price of three and a half 
or four cents a gallon! 

Nor was this paying over of a modest 
profit of eight hundred per cent the end; 
for, after buying back the #asoline at his 
rate, the Standard had to stand the expense 
of refining it al! out! In fact, the story sets 
forth admirably not only that the right 
kind of man can be as clever as the cleverest 
company, but-—-and this is more impor- 
tant —that there is always likely to be some 
use for even the most worthless-seeming 
product; though, in most cases, one does 
not need to best a corporation in finding 
and applying the use. 
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As every one knows, it was not very long 
before the Standard itself began to find 
gasoline valuable, though it was impossible 
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for even the most optimistic and imaginative 
to dream that this supposedly worthless 
by-product of oil was to become of more 
importance to the company than the oil 
itself; in fact, the oil business has become 
entirely revolutionized through the tremen- 
dous demand for this once waste product 
for stoves, engines and automobiles. One 
is almost tempted to believe that the time 
is not so very distant when the reverse of 
position will be so complete that the oil 
will become the by-product — the 

for which some profitable disposal 
will be sought. In modern business, cor 
ditions are subject to swift and dizzying 
changes. 

The immense demand for gasoline for 
automobiles has brought about for the oil 
people the utilization of still another waste 
product; and this, until recently, was one 
held to be particularly worthless. There is 
a disagreeable, smeary, asphaltum residuum 
which was long supposed to be without any 
chemical constituents of value. The best 
experts had heedfully studied it and had 
declared that here, at least, was a by 
product that must definitely be considered 
hopeless waste. Now, however, this hope- 
less waste, this disagreeably smeary stuff, 
is used to settle the dust on countless miles 
of automobile-traveled roadway! It’s all 
grist that comes to the oil man’s mill; but 
it becomes grist because brains have inde- 
fatigably worked, suggested, experimented, 
invented and discovered. 

All of which points out that waste prod- 
ucts of any sort should be most carefully 
studied. Right before your eyes, waiting 
to be seen, there may be lying a fortune. 
[In every line of manufacture there are good 
chances in stuff that is thrown away. 

svery where there are lurking possibilitie 3 
of profit. Little businesses, as well as big, 
have their waste products that ought not 
to be wasted. 


itself 


waste 


Spendthrift Uncle Sam 


It used said freely of the | 
States that it was a wasteful nation, but 
here is year by year coming to be less of 
ruth in that reproach. Indeed, a list of 
ther by-products of the Standard, from 
material that was for years thrown away, 
yught alone to refute the charge of national 
wastefulness. 

Paraffin made from an apparently worth- 
less scum in immense quantities 
Huge quantities of fine candles are made DY 
the oil men from stuff that, 


to be 


is sold 


until a few years 





ago, was tossed aside as worthless — worse 
than useless, for it required expense to do 
the tossing aside. And there is a long list 
of greases and lubricating oils and waxes 


in all productive of immense revenue and 
all from material that used to be thrown 
Over and over again 
studying the 
good-for-nothing. 

For years there was a valueless 
residuum that was peculiarly hard to dis- 


ne sees the 


apparently 


away. 


importance of 


1 
coke 


pose of. Yet it was pure carbon! And 
that residuum is of very high value on ac- 
count of its important utilization in the 


making of carbons for electric light, though 
it once lay the 
hillsides 

And it is a further and most curious com- 
mentary on bewildering changes in va 
that electric-light carbons now seem likel 
themselves to be supplanted through the 
incoming of other forms of electric light; 
so that this residuum of pure carbon may 
once more be looking for a sphere of use- 
which points a definite op- 
portunity for some bright mind that will 
appreciate the situation. 

One of the most widely sold products for 
kitchen use—excellent for its purpose and 
given worldwide fame by a particularly 
catchy picture on all its advertisements 
is made from slaughtershouse material that 
was not only offensively’ disagreeable but 
whick, until within a few years, was thought 
to be utterly worthless from any useful 
standpoint. A fortune has been made from 
this because one brain discovered its hidden 
usefulness and another saw how to make 
that usefulness known to the world in a 
peculiarly attractive way. And that is 
always an important point—to know how 
to make good use of a discovery after it is 
made; for many a man has hit upon a good 
thing, but has not been able to make money 
out of it. 
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Why a 
Fountain Pen 
Leaks 


in Your 


Pocket 


HEN you puta regular fountain pen 


in your pocket, the ink in the barrel 


Ss 


ettles in the bottom, and the ink in the 


feed channel hangs up there in the feed channel, 


leaving 


eye 1S to sight, so when the 


channel and pe 
is tull of ink, the hot expanding air pushes out 


air and ink 


¢ 


— 


a space of air in between the two inks. 


Now all 


iS, aS sensitive to heat as the 


’ : 
pody (95 


< y 
IS a Vi 


hot) be 


ns to heat up your pocket, that air expand 


.c 


steam and pushes up through the feed 


| 


n point. As the teed channel 


both, and the ink smears all over 
ie writing end of the pen, and all over you 
fingers when you commence to write. 
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Franklin cars solve that 


Are you seeking relief from tire bills? 
So easy are they on tires that tire service is three to 
We have a tabulated 
report on tire service from many owners and will mail it on 


problem. 
four times greater than on other cars. 
request Franklins are made in five chassis sizes, two “fours 
and three “ sixes”. 


25-horse-power, four-cylinder model G touring car, $2000. 
Model G runabout, 18-horse-power, four-cylinder, $1650. 
Six-cylinaer, 30-horse-power model M, $2800 for touring 
car, torpedo-phaeton or roadster. 
Six-cylinder, 38-horse-power model D, $3500 for touring 
car or torpe do-phae ton. 

Six-cylinder, 38-horse-power model H_ seven -passenger 
touring, Silvertown cord tires, $4000. 

Model H limousine, $5000. 
landaulet, $3000. 

Franklin commercial cars include pneumatx -tired trucks, light 
delivery wagons, patrols, ambulances, omnibuses and taxicabs. 
Prices f. 0. b. factory. 


25-horse-power limousine or 


Air cooling, light weight, luxurious nding and beauty also char- 
acterize the Franklin. The efficiency of Franklin air cooling has 
long been established and recent improvements make it the most 
remarkable development in automobile motor construction. Write 
today for new catalogue. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
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promptness. You know how getting goods 
Cor 9 late “riles” 


> 


customers and cuts down trade. 
e Here's a trusty timer that helps get the t 
wagon started on the dot—and so assures = 
pleased customers and bigger profit. And 4 ~ 
it takes hard usage without damage. f ‘fe 


Lord Elgin 


Thin, sturdy and handsome. F ‘8 guaranteed. 
| 15 and 17 jewels; solid gold ‘and 25-year 
filled cases. Go look it over at your jeweler’s 
] Elgin National Watch Co., ss Iinois 
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Gg a AL retailers, who deliver goods, profit by 
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It is curious, in regard to this slaughter- 
house product, that other great cattle- 
killing corporations are now making similar 
stuff, having seen their competitor do it, but 
they do not compare with the first in total 
sales bec: ause they cannot rival that origi- 
nal company’s catchy trademark on all its 
advertisements and packages. 

One of the finest of steels—open- 
hearth — is made from waste product of the 
steel mills: it is manufactured from scrap- 
wire and scrap-steel, and is particularly in 
demand for the making of railroad rails and 
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for other purposes that demand a specially 
high degree of strength and endurance. 

Everywhere one sees that the despised 
thing of yesterday is the prize moneymaker 
of today; and nothing can, therefore, be 
clearer than that the despised thing of 
today can be made the moneymaker of to- 
morrow. The old-fashioned writers on busi- 
ness used to expatiate on picking up pins; 
but nowadays it is the picking up of dol- 
lars. Some of the literal stories of fact 
along the line of utilization of waste read 
like extravagant fairy tales. 


SIDELIGHTS ON OUR 
INDUSTRIES 


OMPLAINT is heard in New York of 
the slow renting of space in office struc- 
tures owing to the immense amount 
of space available for that purpose. Some 


| improvement is hoped for this autumn 


though, even then, it is doubted if the busi- 
ness will be satisfactory. It is allowed that 
in the matter of office space New York is 
overbuilt. Buildings considered high a few 
years ago are now looked upon as low. 
Twenty stories formerly constituted ‘‘sky- 
scrapers.” ‘Today foundations are being 
laid for a fifty-five story building, while 
towers are reaching nearly to a height of 
seven hundred feet; and such structures 
can be reared in about one-third the time 
formerly required for their construction. 
Offices multiply fast when such structures 
are built, and rentals decline. Many 
buildings in New York City do not pay 
over one to two per cent—though an in- 
stance is known where the rent is as high 
as fourteen per cent. In Chicago the yield 


| sometimes reaches twenty-four per cent. 


Relative to real-estate matters, private 
correspondence from the city of Oklahoma 
reports real-estate transactions almost at a 
standstill, but with a prospect of active 
resumption of building inthe autumn. The 
legislatures of 1909 and 1911 appropriated 
each about four million dollars for public 
buildings, but little was accomplished under 
the 1909 vote. The appropriation was re- 
newed by the last legislature and the money 
will become available in October, giving 
employment to several thousand craftsmen. 
A quotation from the correspondence shows 
how abnormal has been the development of 
the real-estate agency business at Okla- 
homa: “Except in the matter of real-estate 
transfers, everything in Oklahoma looks 
good for a large fall business. However, 
the time will surely come when there will 
be a slump in the real-estate boom. In the 
city of Oklahoma, with a population of 
sixty-eight thousand, nearly three thou- 
sand men derived their living, directly or 
indirectly, through the sale of real estate. 
Of course this is an abnormal condition 
when a city of this size should not have 
over three hundred or four hundred real- 
estate men; and lands which should be in 
cultivation as farms have been cut up in 
lots and sold all over the United States. 
These methods can only result in real- 
estate values decreasing in outside tracts. 
However, inside property cannot be bought 
other than at New York prices. The Camp- 
bell Building, twenty-five by one hundred 
and forty feet, ten stories high, costing 
sixty thousand dollars, was lately sold for 
two hundred thousand dollars. The rental 
shows six per cent on this figure. When 
Eastern men will come here and pay two 
hundred thousand dollars for a building 
that does not cost over sixty thousand dol- 
lars they admit that a twenty-five by one 
hundred and forty foot lot is worth one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars.” 


When Times are Hard 


An interesting incident throwing light upon 
railroad traffic relates to the provision of 
depot facilities at Aitkin, Minnesota, on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. The road 
had proposed certain repairs upon the 
existing and dilapidated station; the citi- 
zens wanted a new one and protested 
against the repairs until assured by Presi- 
dent Howard Elliott that the repairs would 
not militate against the chances for a new 
structure. President Elliott wrote at 
length to the citizens’ committee, review- 
ing the situation, telling how the road had 
had plans drawn for a new station, and add- 
ing: ‘‘As you know, the crops in the terri- 
tory served by the Northern Pacific were 


very poor in 1910, and then the business 
depression all over the country followed. 
It became, therefore, necessary for prudent 
men charged with the responsibility of 
handling the property of some fourteen 
thousand stockholders and some ten thou- 
sand bondholders to economize in any way 
they could.” Then Mr. Elliott tells how 
the net earnings of the railroad showed a 
decrease of over three million five hundred 
thousand dollars for the year ended June 
30, 1911, and compelled deferring Aitkin 
and other improvements. Again this year 
the crops were poor, though not so poor as 
in 1910, and general business is not good. 
Business of the road at Aitkin declined over 
thirty per cent in 1911, but the company 
still has a purpose to make the improve- 
ments at Aitkin as soon as it can. It can- 
not, however, promise to do it in 1912, 
‘because, if business conditions continue 
as they are now, we will have to do what 
other people do whose business is declin- 
ing—namely, postpone expenditures until 
times are better and the money is in hand.” 


Trade and Traffic 


Reference to this subject is made as a side- 
light upon the financial position of many 
of the railroads of the country, and the 
condition of the railroads is a general index 
to other conditions relating to business. 
The car-service statistics of the railroads 
would suggest that traffic is good, the latest 
return, August thirtieth, showing the idle 
cars reduced to 84,541 from 104,170 two 
weeks earlier. The decrease of eighteen 
per cent was the same as for the previ- 
ous fortnight. The decrease was general 
throughout the country in the last fort- 
night, but was only seasonable and an in- 
cident of the crop movement. The entire 
surplus of idle cars will probably disappear 
during this month and a deficit may be 
shown for a brief time. A thought in this 
connection to bear in mind is that the rail- 
roads have not been buying so much equip- 
ment for the last two years as formerly; and, 
relatively speaking, there would not be so 
many cars to account for or keep employed 
as inthe past. Railroad traffic is only fair. 

The returns of the Copper Producers’ 
Association for August were again moder- 
ately favorable, deliveries and exports ex- 
ceeding production and imports by 4,297,- 
357 pounds and being the third largest 
amount for a month since the first of Janu- 
ary. Production was about normal, though 
it was over thirteen million pounds larger 
than in July, when the intense heat inter- 
fered with mining operation. The price of 
the metal is about steady at twelve and 
a half cents a pound, with domestic de- 
mand light and with expectation of a re- 
stricted demand for the balance of the year. 

The general factors of the situation are 
little altered. Most things in business are 
uncertain, while the chaos of politics shows 
no sign of abatement for a year at least. 
Labor problems still cause anxiety, though 
less than they would if business were more 
active and more profitable. The very fact 
that business is not profitable will, how- 
ever, incline men in charge of corporations 
the more willingly to test their strength 
with their employees; and if the latter 
want to engage in strife the chances favor 
a season of sharp controversy in the period 
ahead. The doubtful question is whether 
the labor element will risk defeat by pro- 
voking controversy when their employers 
cannot possibly yield to their demands 
and will not be expected by the public to 
yield. It is possible that labor will do an 
amount of skirmishing this fall, and post- 
pone the principal strife until about the 
time of the Presidential election. 
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How We Make It Easy 
for You to Find 
1847 ROGERS BROS. Ware 


For nearly half a century we have been consistent 


advertisers, persistently creating a greater demand for 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware. Ass evidence of what we 
are doing this Fall, the advertisements shown here in 
reduced sizes are appe. aring in colors on the back covers 
of the following magazi ines : 
Pictorial Review Delineator 
The Ladies’ Home Journal Designer 
Christian Herald Woman’s New Idea Magazine 
Youth’s Companion Housekeeper 
Woman’s Home Companion Associated Sunday Magazines 
‘ Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
Our advertising also appears this Fall in more than 400 other influential daily, weekly 
and monthly publications. Just think what this will mean to every dealer and how he 
| will benefit from all this advertising, and how much easier it makes it for those who 
| wish to pure hase this famous silverware, to find and examine and purchase the line 
L which is universally sold. The popularity of 1847 ROGERS BROS. ware for gifts will be 
| featured. And, above all, the public will be directed to the dealers in every town 


Women readers of these 


public ations will be particularly interested in seeing these 


beautiful advertisements in colors. Look for them in your favorite publication. Send for 
\ beautifully illustrated catalogue “K-90.” 
TO DEALERS: — An assortment of these designs (here shown) in colors and full size for display pu 
poses will be supplied on application. You should at once take advantage of the many trade | ps we 





free electrotypes, posters, street car cards, circ ulars, post « 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY (‘**egine.sever§ 


ards, ek White for illustrated circular 


), Meriden, Conn. 
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Yes, Mr. Grocer, you do pay more for 


Heinz 57 Varieties. You pay more to give your 
customers more quality for their money. 


Your customers ought to know this. 
They will appre ciate your standards as a 
good grocer when they realize that in 
selling the best brands you always have 
to pay more and that your m: irgin of 
profit is less. But the advance you pay 
does not begin to cover the iF oth int 
guality you give your customer when 
you sell any one of Heinz 57 Varieties. 


It isn’t possible to duplicate Heinz 
quality. The same goods could only 
come from an organization just like the 
Heinz organization—from kitchens just 
like the Heinz kitchens, operated in the 
Heinz way. 

We are farmers and gardeners. We 
raise our owz seed—we have our own ex- 
periment stations where we have developed 
our own types of vegetables and frutt. 

Therefore, you never find Heinz éas¢e 
and the Heinz favor except under a 
Heinz /ade/. 

We use no preservatives except those 
that Nature supplies; we need no chem- 
icals; we use sowzd materials; we prepare 
them in c/ean kitchens; our uniformed 
employes are clean, they work in the szz- 
fight, under the most modern sanitary 
conditions. 


Chemicals are ov/y necessary for pre- 
serving inferior materials. Good food, 
sound food, clean food, does not require 
artificial preservatives. But, it cos¢s moré 
to give you clean, sound, naturally pre- 
served products. 


If this were not such a huge indus- 
try—if we did not save all zx-delween 
profits—if we did not operate our own 
Jarms—tif we did not have caxneng and 
pickling and preserving plants located 
right in the 4ea7?t of the dzstrzcts where we 
27 row—Heinz quality would cost you from 
a third to a fourth more, instead of only 
the slight advance you now have to pay. 


L:xplain this to the consumer when 
you sell any of the Heinz 57 Varieties. 


You are entitled to receive credit for 
giving more value at the same price. 
lor instance, when you sell a bottle 
of Heinz Ketchup, call attention to the 
fact that you are selling jure ketchup ; 
ketchup that is made of fresh, ripe toma- 
toes direct from the vine and bottled 
hot—instead of being made of cannery 
waste, preserved with Benzoate of Soda. 


When you suggest Heinz Baked 
Beans, lay stress on the fact that they are 
really oven baked. And don't forget to 
mention the quality of the pork in every 
can, or the rich, fruity tomato sauce 
that gives such zest and zxdevidualhty to 
the dish. 


So, take your customers into your 
confidence—/e// them that you could sell 
something else and make more profit 
on the single sale but that you prefer 
to pay a little more in order to give 
them more value, and thus deserve their 
larger patronage. 


You should also call attention to Heinz Tomato Soup, Sweet Pickles, Preserves, 
Jellies, Apple Butter, India Relish, etc., and especially to Heinz Pure Vinegars. 


Hi. J. Heinz Company 


iation for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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THs 3 is the box that holds the American Standard of Hosiery 


excellence. Let it serve as your index to the stores and shops which are trying to serve you with the sie 


amount of hosiery value, service, economy, comfort and satisfaction — at the same wor ces asked vor ordinary grade s, You can 


have exactly the style, weight and quality you prefer—in black and all seasonable colors. EVERWEAR i ld and displayed by thousands of the most progress 
ive merchants who aim to serve and please their patrons. When you buy EVERWEAR you get the best obtainable at any price und a guarantee of definite 


service—a guarantee of value. EVERWEAR Hosiery is all that the name implies 


‘Ql a box from your dealer today —If he hasn't EVERWEAR in the red box we will send them 
direct to vou express paid on receipt of price Please specify size, weight and color desired 


E wp cay td COTTON FINE = K LISLE PURE THREAD SILK FINE CASHMERE 
6 x ~—Gu nteed 6 Month | 6 pair in a box } t ' ¢ ; t 6 Months 
Men’s—$1.50 a box—light, medium and winter | Men’s— $3.00 bo x —2 weights M 02 an nt , A New Everwear Style 
weight Women’s -- $3.00 a be 2 weight - ; , 
Women’s— $2.00 a box—light and med im weig ht Children’s — $2.00 Ay tel for es 5 Ww 93.00 
Children’s — $1 50 a box —for sizes 5 t to 7 The most durable silk he 
2.00 a box —for size Send larges <ateren'e $3.00 a be for size 8 1 \ dt 
Medium weightand heavy ribbed with double kne« larger is possible te ice $3.00 at d larger 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY Co. Dept. 11, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 


, , ‘ N ) a box — Black, Oxford, Natural 


$7 00 box size ot 
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The Call of Good Teeth 


ENLIST 


Men,Women and 
Children 


WANTED 


To join the Army of 


COOD TEETH GOOD HEAITH 


Jom the great movement for dental 
hygiene that is spreading so far and fast. 




















Be one of those who know that good health 
demands clean, sound teeth—who know that 
Ribbon Dental Cream is an antiseptic, polishing 
cleanser without harmful chemicals or grit. 





Colgate’s leaves the mouth sweet, clean and non-acid. 
Its delicious flavor has solved one nursery problem 
by making its twice-a-day use a treat, not a task 
for the children. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. P, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


Ms, lasting, refined, 




















